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EDITORIAL POLICY 


HE PRESENT editorial policy of PMLA deserves a clear state- 

ment in a conspicuous place. That policy has changed somewhat 
through the decades, and it will doubtless change again. In the be- 
ginning there were articles on pedagogical problems. In recent years 
our journal has become almost a by-word for a special kind of literary 
research. Although past editors, in reports and regulations, have occa- 
sionally invited greater variety in the contributions, the policy of PMLA 
has in large measure been determined by—because contributors first 
infer it from—the articles actually published. 

There are at least two ways of breaking this vicious circle. One way is 
to invite articles of the sort wanted from persons known to be capable of 
writing them. We choose to try the second way first, by breaking edi- 
torial silence and inviting all members of the Association to reconsider 
the function of their official organ. 

We venture to affirm that PMZA should reflect the most dis- 
tinguished American scholarship in modern languages and literatures. 
In our opinion it should not be a place for beginners to try their wings, 
unless those wings are used for sure and significant flight; and it should 
not be a place for established scholars to publish their incidental efforts, 
unless those efforts compare in excellence and value with the efforts of 
younger men. As the official Publications of the Modern Language 
Association of America, PMLA should publish to the learned world 
the most important work of members of the Association—that, and 
nothing less. 

We affirm, moreover, that the distribution of papers in PMLA 
should reflect work of distinction actually being done from year to year, 
regardless of periods or languages. Thus, when literary or philological 
research in Spanish is at a low ebb, and research in German is flourishing, 
we should print many articles in German and (however regretfully) 
few in Spanish. When only a handful of scholars are producing really 
distinguished studies in American literature, and many are producing 
such studies in Old English, we should print many articles on the older 
period and (however regretfully) few on the modern. Members who feel 
their interests neglected by this policy can always alter the situation 
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4 Editorial Policy 


by writing, and by encouraging others to write, articles good enough to 
be published. PMLA should reveal the best American scholarship as it 
is—not as it was, not as it theoretically should be. Equal representation 
is a tax on excellence. 

We affirm that PMLA exists to encourage the advancement of lit- 
erary and linguistic learning on the widest possible front. It welcomes 
new approaches to literary or linguistic study which are based upon 
sound scholarship, and it disavows any exclusive preference for conven- 
tional methods or for traditional papers on traditional subjects. Explicitly 
it invites important articles dealing with critical theory, the history of 
ideas, analytical bibliography, and American civilization, provided only 
that these articles have literary relevance. 

While PMLA wishes to introduce to the Association new scholars 
and new lines of inquiry, it is reluctant to publish minor articles or highly 
technical studies which are more suitable for other journals. The editors 
also seek to discourage either brief notes (the staple of several other 
periodicals) or unduly long papers (unless these are unusually im- 
portant). 

Although PMLA is not a journal! of belles lettres, and publishes nothing 
addressed to a wider audience than the Association represents, it insists 
that articles on literary or philological subjects should be written in a 
clear and readable style. This criterion should not be construed as an 
encouragement of florid or expansive writing. Space is at a premium. 
Documentation should be held to a necessary minimum (and footnotes 
are preferably typed, with double spacing, on pages following the text). 

Every member of the Association has the privilege, denied to non- 
members, of submitting papers for publication in PMLA. Manuscripts 
should be addressed to the Editor of PMLA, 100 Washington Square 
East, New York 3, N. Y. Stamps need not be enclosed. Every paper 
submitted will be read by at least one consultant with special com- 
petence in the field of study, and by at least one member of the Editorial 
Committee. Rejected papers will be returned within about two months, 
usually with constructive criticisms, sometimes with suggestions that 
they be submitted elsewhere. Acceptance of papers may be conditional 
upon their revision in the light of specific criticisms. Papers can usually 
be published within nine months of acceptance. 

Members of the Association are asked to consider not only the ad- 
vantages of these services, but also the fact that these services are made 
possible by the unpaid labors of many distinguished men and women who 
generously contribute their scant leisure to the advancement of scholar- 
ship in America. 

THE EpDIToR 
(for the Editorial Committee) 
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FREEDOM: AN EXISTENTIALIST AND AN 
IDEALIST VIEW 


(Sartre’s Les Mouches and Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell) 
By Lupwic W. KAHN 


NE day, in the darkest period of the Inquisition, Christ came back 

to Earth (so Ivan Karamzov begins his parable in Dostoyevsky’s 
novel); but the Cardinal Inquisitor had Him imprisoned because His re- 
turn was disturbing the order established by the Church. Sixteen hundred 
years earlier, when Christ had first come, He had refused to enslave the 
will of men; although by miracle, power, and authority He could have 
established himself beyond dispute (and Satan had tempted Him to do 
so), He chose to leave men free to decide what is good and what evil. 
But can man bear the torment of having to make such a decision? Did 
Christ not ask too much of man? Dostoyevsky’s Great Inquisitor thought 
so, and therefore he and the Church substituted obedience for freedom; 
they lifted from man the terrible burden of free choice, they made the 
decision for man so that he merely needed to submit to rule and law. 
They, the Cardinal Inquisitor and the Church, took upon themselves the 
curse of knowledge; they suffered and were unhappy so that millions 
might be happy and relieved of the necessity of choice. Man dreads free- 
dom and is eager to exchange it for certainty and security, so the Cardinal 
Inquisitor informed Christ; and Christ listened and understood how 
heavy was the burden of freedom which the Great Inquisitor took upon 
himself. Christ understood, we may assume, when he approached the old 
man in silence and kissed him, even though this kiss was the only answer 
that Christian love, humility, and forgiveness could give. 

This passage in Dostoyevsky is the classical description of the “‘Escape 
from Freedom” (to borrow the title of Eric Fromm’s book). Freedom, 
in politics as well as in religion, exposes us to the doubt that afflicts the 
soul. 


In his play, Les Mouches, Jean-Paul Sartre shows us the city of Argos 
fifteen years after King Agamemnon had come back from the Trojan 
wars and had been killed by Queen Klytaimnestra and her lover, Aigis- 
thos. For Jupiter that crime had been welcome and profitable; it had 
given him the opportunity to make the people of Argos submit emotion- 
ally and intellectually. Since then, the Argives have been kept in peni- 
tence; for fifteen years they have been asking forgiveness and have com- 
pletely surrendered to domination by Jupiter and his henchman, Aigis- 
thos. The regicide was the pretext by which the people of Argos were 
persuaded to give up their freedom and their conscience and to accept 
moral bondage instead. There is a deep and striking similarity between 
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6 Freedom: An Existentialist and an Idealist View 


Seville, over which the Cardinal Inquisitor holds sway in Dostoyevsky’s 
novel, and Argos: in b«th cities the people lack an independent self; 
in both cases they defer to a decision, not of their own making, as to what 
is good and bad. If they had to rely on their own judgment and act on 
their own responsibility, these people would be frightened, lost, and 
lonely. Jupiter, like the Great Inquisitor, feels that he has exchanged the 
chaos of freedom for order. But there is a difference: Dostoyevsky’s 
Great Inquisitor felt compassion for the misery and despair of men who 
were free, and by his own unhappiness he paid for what he thought was 
their happiness; Jupiter and Aigisthos, on the other hand, have neither 
love nor charity; they are as cynical and authoritarian as any dictator. 

In a sense, both the Great Inquisitor and Aigisthos are martyrs of 
freedom; but the Inquisitor finds the moral strength for his self-appointed 
task in his own feeling of mercy. Aigisthos, on the other hand, really is 
crushed by his self-assumed burden of freedom; weak and weary and 
tired as he is, death at the hands of Orestes will come to him as a release. 
Freedom has made his heart grow faint. 

To Argos, thus dominated by Jupiter (the God of Flies) and Aigisthos, 
comes Orestes. He has come neither to claim his throne nor to avenge his 
father’s death. He likes to think that he can be detached and aloof, that 
Argos and its people are none of his concern; for he has been brought up 
by his Tutor to be free—free of all obligations, free of all prejudices, free 
of the ties of nation, family, and religion: ‘‘A présent vous voila jeune, 
riche et beau, avisé comme un vieillard, affranchi de toutes les servitudes 
et de toutes les croyances, sans famille, sans patrie, sans religion, sans 
métier, libre pour tous les engagements et sachant qu’il ne faut pas 
jamais s’engager.’”’ Yet Orestes cannot be happy precisely because he is 
free, because to be thus free really means not to exist at all. A life empty of 
content is not “living’’; and man, in order to be, must be something, 
must have some entanglements and ‘‘engagements,”’ or else his life is 
but an illusion. People who fail to commit themselves positively and who 
fail to be themselves, who are neither fish nor fowl, saint nor sinner, who 
deserve admittance neither to Heaven nor to Hell, who have failed in 
their existence and their identity—such people, according to Ibsen’s 
allegory in Peer Gynt, have to go back into the button-moulder’s casting- 
ladle, there to be melted down and recast. Man is responsible for his 
own essence by his own acts. We are also reminded of Goethe’s Faust, 
and all the literary characters filially related to Faust (of whom Peer 
Gynt is one) who yearn to exchange a shadowy phantom life for real 
existence, and who are willing to sell their souls in order to gain it. 

Orestes, then, is restless and dissatisfied, for he wants to be “‘alive,”’ 
to live really and authentically, as he thinks the people of Agros exist 
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Ludwig W. Kahn 7 


with their guilt and fear, their memories and remorses. What he does 
not see at first is that their lives are shadowy, ghostly, and hypnoid, 
that their feelings are false, that their thoughts are not “theirs.” 


The rationalist and idealist tends to believe in an absolute moral order; 
some things are good and some things are evil. Man, in his short-sighted- 
ness and limitations, may not always know the good from the bad, he 
may fail from weakness or ignorance, but ideally his deeds can be judged 
by an absolute moral standard. To be sure, there may be tragic conflicts 
between two moral obligations. In such conflicts, however, man can 
search his soul and there find the answer as to what he ought to do. Ac- 
cording to this view, there always is a “right thing to do,” although 
often we are too unenlightened to see it, or although we may be so wicked 
as to choose deliberately what is wrong. What comfort there is in such a 
moral order! Confronted with the choice between two alternatives of 
action, we can feel reassured in the knowledge that we are acting “right.” 
Certainly we are free to go one way or another—we, like Hercules at the 
cross roads, have to make a decision, but the decision ought to be rela- 
tively easy, after all, since we know that we will have the approval and 
sanction of God and men if we choose the right way. 

What agony, on the other hand, if there be no moral or ideal order, if 
you cannot appeal to some higher or universal judgment, if you cannot 
find security in some common morality! What anguish if man has to 
make his decisions solely on his own responsibility! In that case man 
is freer—but he is also terribly alone with his terrible burden of free- 
dom; he stands outside the pale, and his every act is a leap in the dark. It 
is this situation of man which filled Kierkegaard with ‘fear and trembling.”’ 
And after Kierkegaard it was Nietzsche who, like none other, knew the 
icy loneliness of the man standing “beyond good and evil.”” Absolute and 
binding standards (religious, moral, or social), by definition, bind and 
circumscribe our freedom, but in return they give us peace of mind and 
confidence in our choice. (Again it is Nietzsche’s Zarathustra who jeer- 
ingly observes that conventional right-doing will make the coward and 
the sluggard sleep better.) By asserting his freedom, on the other hand, 
man incurs all the fearsome consequences. Or, to paraphrase Genesis, 
when man did as he was commanded, when he submitted to the Divine 
interdiction, he felt safe and protected; but as soon as he no longer 
obeyed blindly, as he chose tc have his eyes opened, as he arrogated to 
himself the wisdom of God and knew good and evil—in short, as he 
claimed his independence and ate of the tree of knowledge—his heart 
was assailed by incertitude and fear, he felt naked and exposed, and he 
was sent forth from the garden of Eden. 
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The “freedom” which his Tutor had taught young Orestes in Sartre’s 
play had been negative, sterile, vacuous; it had been a freedom “from” 
everything; it had meant emptiness and inertia and inessentialness. It 
is the same situation in which Mathieu, the hero of Sartre’s L’Age de 
Raison, finds himself; to him a friend says: ‘‘Tu es libre. Mais 4 quoi 
ca sert-il, la liberté, si ce n’est pas pour s’engager? .... Tu flottes, tu 
es un abstrait, un absent.” Nor did the lives of the people of Argos prove 
to be any more actual and real, as we have seen. 

Les Mouches, then, shows how Orestes grows to understand that to 
live essentially and fully means to act, to accept involvements, and that 
to be free means to determine one’s conduct on one’s own responsibility 
and to make a choice that can neither be lightened nor legitimized by 
any @ priori values: man has to take upon himself the burden of freedom 
and to reject orders and suggestions from others, be they men or gods. 

At first, in his anguish and despair, Orestes had turned to Jupiter and 
asked him for guidance. (Every day thousands of men are doing the same 
in an attempt to lay the responsibility at the feet of God instead of taking 
it upon themselves.) Always willing to relieve human beings of the bur- 
den of responsibility, Jupiter did oblige with a sign. At this point we 
have the climax of Sartre’s play; for Orestes asserts his freedom of choice, 
disregards and defies the express sign of the god, and acts solely upon 
his own responsibility. His deed not only lacks the support of common 
morality but violates every principle of such morality: his deed is murder 
and matricide, but—it is his deed. In utter forsakenness he must follow 
his own course, for no law of heaven or earth can help him, nobody can 
lighten the burden or share the responsibility. It is his way and he has 
to go it alone: “Hier encore je marchais au hasard sur la terre, et des 
milliers de chemins fuyaient sous mes pas, car ils appartenaient a4 
d’autres . . . Aujourd’hui, il n’y en a plus qu’un, et Dieu sait ot il méne: 
mais c’est mon chemin.” Later he describes to Jupiter this moment, how 

freedom had penetrated him, how a feeling of solitude had overcome 
him: “Tl n’y a plus rien eu au ciel, ni Bien, ni Mal, ni personne pour 
me donner des ordres . . . je suis condamné 4 n’avoir d’autre loi que la 
mienne ... chaque homme doit inventer son chemin.” The price of 
freedom—of such freedom—is very high (as the Great Inquisitor knew 
so well). 

One remembers that grandiose parable in Kafka’s The Trial where a 
man spends a lifetime before the Law, hoping to gain admittance; when 
he is at the end of his strength, he asks why no one else has ever sought 
admittance through this door; and the doorkeeper answers: ‘“‘No one 
could enter through this door, since this door was intended only for 
you.” That is the parable of man’s loneliness and lostness; but it is only 
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through this loneliness and anguish that we gain access to a full, com- 
plete, and free life; as Orestes says: “La vie humaine commence de 
l'autre cété du désespoir.” 

Orestes does not liberate the people of Argos, nor does he—a second 
Christ—take upon himself their sins. He does not act for them (that is 
what Aigisthos did); all he can do is to try to persuade them that they 
are free and should act for themselves, accepting the anguish that such 


freedom brings. 


That man is free is, in fact, the central tenet of both existentialism 
and German classical idealism. It is no accident that Sartre’s novelistic 
trilogy bears the title Les chemins de la liberté. And liberty or freedom, 
in an apparently causally determined world, is also the key-problem of 
that pre-eminently idealistic poet, Friedrich Schiller. Because both 
Sartre and Schiller have that much in common, a confrontation of their 
views may be mutually illuminating. 

In a lecture, subsequently published as L’Existentialisme est un 
Humanisme, Sarte declared that by our free acts we choose what kind of 
men we ourselves want to be and, by implication, express a wish as to 
how we want other men to be: “En effet, il n’est pas un des nos actes 
qui, en créant l’homme que nous voulons étre, ne crée en méme temps 
une image de l’homme tel que nous estimons qu’il doit étre.’’ There is no 
ideal; we create one, however, as we act. Supposedly, since there is no 
a priori morality, there is nothing wrong with lying, except that by lying 
we imply that we regard lying as desirable in man generally: ‘Mais en 
vérité, on doit toujours se demander: q’arriverait-il si tout le monde en 
faisait autant?” This sounds very much like the Kantian categorical im- 
perative that one’s acts should be determined only by principles that 
one wills to be binding on all men. Beneath this superficial similarity, 
however, there are important philosophical differences. Sartre merely 
states a fact: whatever we do implies a certain picture that we have of 
man as we want him to be; but we cannot say that the picture of man, 
thus created by us, is morally either good or bad. In the last analysis, we 
can never do wrong because there is no ideal standard of rightness or 
wrongness before we set up such a standard by our acts. Our acts are 
not determined by moral principles but, on the contrary, moral principles 
are determined by our acts. It is precisely this far-reaching implication 
of our every act which makes our freedom so dreadful. 

Kant’s categorical imperative, on the other hand, is not a statement 
of fact but a postulate. It is a statement of how man should act or ought 
to act; according to the idealist view, man can do wrong (and often 
does). Freedom, in this case, means that man is free either to observe 
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or to violate human rights and divine laws: man in his freedom (phys- 
ical, psychological, and social pressures notwithstanding) can and should 
do what is absolutely right. Man, far from creating himself in his own 
likeness, is free to consummate the divine image wherein he was created. 

Like Sartre, Friedrich Schiller is well aware that man is free only if 
he acts freely. Though Schiller’s terminology may be very different, he, 
too, knows that Beelzebub, the God of Flies, tries to tempt and seduce 
us until our free will is overridden by the Irresistible and the Binding. 
In one of Schiller’s earlier plays, Kabale und Liebe, the ruin of the lovers 
seems to be caused, at first glance, by the restrictions, cabals, and pre- 
judices of a rotten social system. But it soon becomes apparent that the 
real tragic conflict lies within the heroine who has neither the strength 
nor the moral and spiritual freedom to decide on her own action. The very 
prospect of leaving the comfortable and protecting shelter of established 
usage frightens her, and she is willing to accept as divine the false code 
of men. 

It is to Schiller that Dostoyevsky is indebted for his parable of the 
Great Inquisitor. For in Schiller’s drama, Don Karlos, King Philipp as- 
sumes autocratic and despotic powers, rules with the help of the Inquisi- 
tion, and exercises a tyrannical hold over the minds and bodies of his 
subjects. Philipp has set himself up as arbiter of what is good for his 
people, and he will not let them stand on their own feet lest they stumble. 
He sees himself as a good shepherd who, with firm hand, shields his flock 
from aberration. Philipp is not evil; he does not enjoy his réle as dictator 
and oppressor; he does only what he thinks he has to do; and that he has 
the strength to do it forces admiration even from the lips of his greatest 
antagonist, Marquis Posa. In order to secure peace and quiet for his 
people (‘‘the peace and quiet of the churchyard” Marquis Posa calls it) 
Philipp has to assume the rdle of a half-god and to incur the isolation and 
friendlessness of a half-god; this is the burden imposed upon him by the 
Great Inquisitor. 

But although Schiller knows that man is disposed to fear his freedom, 
he, like Sartre, does not believe man to be so frail or weak that he can be 
happy only if he flees from freedom. Moreover, in his classical and mature 
period, Schiller takes the idealistic position that there is a universal, 
eternal, and ideal moral world-order. The problem then arises how man 
can be free and yet obey the moral law, how he can subject himself to 
divine commandment and yet act on his own free responsibility. Schiller 
finds the answer in what might be called his “humanism.” According to 
this mode of thinking, the ideal world-order is identical with the dictates 
of man’s inner conscience. We need only listen to the inner voice of 
morality within us to know what is absolutely right or wrong: “Das 
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Ludwig W. Kahn 11 
Orakel in seinem Innern, das lebendige...,” in the words of Max 
Piccolomini, Schiller’s idealist par excellence. The demands of God, as it 
were, will never contradict the really and truly “human” in us; therefore 
they do not come to us as mandates, imposed upon us from the outside 
or binding our will, but are the free decisicns of our own responsibility. 

Schiller’s “drama of liberation,” Wilhelm Tell, is a good illustration of 
his classical and humanistic attitude. The story of the play is familiar 
enough; Schiller’s hero is a good, decent, reliable man; we have to bear 
in mind, however, that he is the very opposite of a fiery revolutionary. 
When he witnesses illegal chicanery and tyrannical acts, he remarks that 
dungeons are, after all, the work of men and therefore transitory; that 
liberty and freedom, on the other hand, are the gifts of God and can 
neither be given nor taken away by men: 


Was Hinde bauten, kénnen Hinde stiirzen. 
Das Haus der Freiheit hat uns Gott gegriindet. 


Consequently he counsels his compatriots to be patient. ‘‘When a storm 
approaches we cover the fires and take the ships into port. Therefore,” he 
advises, ‘‘let us bide our time and wait until the storm blows over’: 


Wenn sich der Féhn erhebt aus seinen Schliinden, 
Léscht man die Feuer aus, die Schiffe suchen 
Eilends den Hafen, und der micht’ge Geist 

Geht ohne Schaden, spurlos, iiber die Erde. 

Ein jeder lebe still bei sich daheim, 

Dem Friedlichen gewahrt man gern den Frieden. 


Tell’s attitude here is reminiscent of the philosophy taught to young 
Orestes by his Tutor: “ne pas s’engager.”’ And yet it is Tell who in the 
end takes upon himself the one really decisive act. What, then, are the 
reasons that turn Tell, the innocent bystander and appeaser, into Tell, 
the assassin? 

By way of elimination Schiller makes abundantly clear which motives 
and impulses do not contribute to Tell’s final decision. Thus it is not per- 
sonal revenge that prompts him; that much is clear from his foil—young, 
passionate, vindictive Melchthal—who is stirred solely by his consuming 
desire for revenge. We learn, moreover, that Tell had previously suffered 
personal injustice at the hands of Gessler (‘‘um kleiner Ursach’ willen 
schwer gebiisst””); and yet when Fate had put Gessler at the mercy of 
Tell, the latter had modestly and conciliatorily held out a helping hand. 
Nor is Tell provoked by political expediency or reasons of state. He 
stands on the sidelines, refuses to join the common cause, and never by a 
single word does he intimate that he thinks of himself as the executor of a 
people’s mandate. Again Schiller emphasizes this, in good dramatic 
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technique, by the use of a foil, contrasting Tell this time with Stauffacher, 
the political leader. 

Not without intention does Schiller stress these points: we are to see 
Tell as a peaceful, law-abiding, artless, even politically quietist person. 
His ideal is a quiet private and domestic life, and all he expects is to live 
in peace. It is only when Tell, the father, is forced to do the incredible, 
the unfatherly, the unnatural deed of shooting an apple from the head 
of his son—it is only then that Tell resolves to kill the tyrant. Evidently 
the latest outrage of Gessler is different not only in degree but in kind: 
for to make a father aim at the head of his child is against the laws of God 
and against the conscience of men. Crimes have presumably been com- 
mitted since the days of Cain; still they were infringements, not cancella- 
tions, of the moral law; but he who perverts conscience itself and makes 
evil a principle not only for his own actions but for those of others as 
well—such a man subverts the very foundations of moral world-order. 
And such a man is Gessler. Tell himself, in speaking of his deed, says that 
he has rehabilitated Holy Nature: ‘“‘Geracht hab’ ich die Heilige Natur”; 
and “nature,” in Schiller’s idiom, means the God-given, nature-given, 
hence immutable, fundamental, inalienable law of creation. In order to 
remove even the slightest shadow of a doubt in the mind of his audience, 
Schiller, in a fifth act, confronts Tell with Johannes Parricida, who has 
killed a king and an uncle. In this scene, which has been called gratuitous 
and pharasaical by some, Tell defends his pure deed and his clean hands 
and dissociates himself from the immoral and unnatural regicide. 

This is clearly the point in Schiller’s mind: time is out of joint, and it 
is Tell’s curse (and curse indeed it is) that he was born to set it right. 
Tell is called upon to do a task; it is a sacred obligation, a duty; he dis- 
likes the deed very much, but he has to do it—his moral conscience tells 
him so, the world-order demands it. That the deed is not easy for Tell 
makes it all the more heroic; for what is heroism other than obedience to 
the moral call in utter disregard of our inclination and happiness? 
But let us not mistake the heroism of Tell for the tragic anguish of 
Orestes; far from defying the order of the Deity, Tell actually obeys it; 
he can rest assured in the feeling of having done right. He has a universal 
morality to back him up. Tell is not a self-reliant, Titanic individual, 
challenging God in fearless independence; on the contrary, it is by ridding 
himself of his individual wishes and sympathies and by becoming a repre- 
sentative of all humanity that Tell rises to his moral height. 

Yet, in obeying, Tell is as free as Orestes was in disobeying. And, like 
Orestes, Tell restores freedom and liberty to his countrymen—Tell by 
re-establishing nature’s moral law, Orestes by setting them free from the 
power of an enslaving law. 
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Having said that much about Schiller’s intent, it is perhaps permis- 
sible to reread his play unhistorically in the light of the existentialist 
position. If nothing else, we may by such an expedient succeed in bring- 
ing Tell’s situation into sharper focus. In fact, once we risk reading a 
meaning into Schiller that he certainly would have repudiated (had he 
been conscious of it), we may attribute to him a semiconscious apprehen- 
sion as to the moral rectitude of his hero. Why else the fifth act with the 
scene of Tell’s self-justification? And does not Tell protest a little too 
much in this scene? Does not the very protestation betray the anxiety 
of the man who terribly much wants to be (but is not quite) sure that his 
hands are unsullied? Just before Tell had sent off the arrow that killed 
Gessler, he himself had spoken of his deed as murder. And if, as we said 
above, the task to which Tell is called is distasteful and repulsive to him, 
it is so in no small degree because of its moral opprobrium. 

Another scene also throws an interesting light on Tell’s deed. When the 
confederates come together on the Ruetli, they go to extreme lengths to 
make sure that their fight is legally and morally just. They are neither 
conspirators nor rebels, and they take every precaution to make their 
actions peaceable, moderate, and lawful; they are confident of accom- 
plishing their just ends by bloodless means—with one exception: Gessler 
may have to be forcibly removed: 

Nur mit dem Gessler fiircht’ ich schweren Stand . . . 
Schwer ist’s und fast gefahrlich ihn zu schonen. 


This, presumably, means that the killing of Gessler is the one necessary 
act which is murderous and morally dubious. It is Tell who does this one 
deed which gives the others pause. Furthermore, at the risk of too close 
a reading, we may remember that on the strength of this one deed alone 
Tell receives an ovation similar to that granted a victorious general; he is 
hailed as the liberator of his country. Yet others have done as much or 
more by razing the strongholds of the enemy and driving him from the 
country. In fact, at the end of their careful deliberations on the Ruetli, 
the confederates expressly condemned, as traitor to the common cause, 
anybody who should act on his own or before the appointed time: 


Was noch bis dahin muss erduldet werden, 
Erdultet’s! Lasst die Rechnung der Tyrannen 
Anwachsen... 

Bezihme jeder die gerechte Wut 

Und spare fiir das Ganze seine Rache; 

Denn Raub begeht am allgemeinen Gut, 
Wer selbst sich hilft in seiner eignen Sache. 


Tell’s act was not meant to be “‘in eigner Sache’”’ (if any reader be not so 
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convinced, it is a failure of communication on Schiller’s part); yet the 
independent and self-reliant deed of Tell comes dangerously close to 
just such untimely and undisciplined action, irrespective of others, which 
might easily have endangered the success of the common undertaking. 
Why, then, this homage and tribute to Tell, if not because he had taken 
upon himself the morally most repugnant part in the liberation? He was 
heroic enough to overcome his scruples. 

It has often been noticed by critics that Tell is probably the most 
aloof hero of any great national and patriotic drama. While the others 
congregate and plot together and act on solemn pacts, Tell neither con- 
sults nor confides in anyone. Never, as we have seen, does he try to 
lighten the burden of his responsibility by regarding himself as the execu- 
tor of the public will. Schiller lets him go his lonely way. But perhaps, 
in the light of what we have said, this is not so very surprising; for if his 
act is really morally objectionable, if his righteousness is not beyond 
doubt, he needs must act alone. As long as we act according to universally 
accepted moral codes, we can expect others to join us and to share our 
responsibility; but the fateful decision of the individual in his hour of 
crisis, his “‘free”’ act, is his and his only; no one can take part in it and 
no one can help in it. When making his choice, Tell probably feels no less 
forsaken than did Orestes. Thus we may explain and understand Tell’s 
characteristic Einzelgdngertum, his solitary aloofness, as yet another in- 
dication of the existential curse: man is condemned to find his own law 
and his own way. 
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ORIGINE ET SENS DU VERS CLAUDELIEN 
By CLAUDE ANDRE STRAUSS 


N a convenu, par un noble euphémisme, d’appeler la parole ver- 
sifiée “‘le langage des dieux.”” Mais il n’y a guére que les pottes qui 
prennent parfois cette expression usée au sérieux. Pour bien ces gens elle 
reste un simple cliché: l’expérience qu’elle recouvre est absente, nul rap- 
port ne s’établit entre la source invisible du monde et les formes créées 
de l’apparence. Mais le poéte est conscient au plus haut point des rela- 
tions qui unissent la vie spirituelle au langage chargé de la transposer 
dans l’univers sensible. Comme l’a chanté Rilke dans les Sonnets a Or phée: 
Est-il bien d’ici? Non, des deux 
royaumes surgit sa vaste nature. 
Plus savamment pliera les ramures des saules 
qui des saules apprit a sonder les racines. 


Ainsi l’expérience spirituelle devra, chez le poéte, s’accompagner d'une 
exploration subtile des ressources dynamiques du langage et de la tech- 
nique d’expression. 

Le probléme du rythme, qui affecte toute prosodie, se trouve a la 
base de ces préoccupations techniques. Goethe écrivait 4 son ami Schiller 
en 1797: “Tout ce qui est de nature poétique doit étre traité de fagon 
rythmique. Telle est ma conviction; et si jamais une sorte de prose poé- 
tique était introduite peu a peu, cela prouverait simplement que l’on a 
complétement perdu de vue la différence entre la prose et la poésie.”’ Si 
Goethe reconnaissait l’importance du facteur rythmique dans la poésie, 
il ne se laissait pourtant pas égarer par des considérations d’ordre sco- 
laire; Eckermann nous rapporte les propos suivants: ‘“‘Le rythme, dit 
Goethe, est un résultat inconscient de |’état d’esprit poétique. Si on se 
mettait 4 l’analyser de maniére mécanique au moment d’écrire, il n’en 
sortirait que confusion et l’on ne pourrait rien accomplir qui ait une 
valeur poétique véritable.” Ainsi prévenus du danger qui consiste a 
réduire le mouvement du poéme a une opération d’arithmétique, il nous 
sera plus facile de situer le rythme dans l’architecture complexe du 
langage. Dans chaque langue |’évolution phonétique et philologique a 
créé des conditions rythmiques particuliéres qui, a leur tour, influenceé- 
rent les codes de versification traditionnels. C’est 4 un examen sommaire 
des rapports entre les donnés imposées par |’évolution millénaire de la 
prosodie francaise et les visées spirituelles de la technique propre a 
Claudel que nous voulons procéder. Les données apportées par |’histoire 
de la langue et particuliérement de la rythmique frangaises sont reprises 
par Claudel, mais 4 la maniére d’un tremplin. Il s’en sert, comme l|’a 
écrit Eluard, ‘Pour la recherche la plus haute.” Ce qui importe, c’est 
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de voir comment, et surtout 4 quelle fin, Claudel pense utiliser ces don- 
nées. Car, dit Hegel dans son Esthétique: ‘‘Justifier |’>homme dans son 
activité et sa création spirituelles est chose noble, plus noble que la simple 
collection de faits historiques extérieurs.”’ 

Les origines précises de la versification francaise ne sont pas connues. 
Le vers bas-latin, abandonnant de plus en plus la quantité au profit de 
l’accent, se trouva hésiter pendant plus de trois siécles entre les deux 
systémes.' Le long interrégne littéraire qui suivit |’écroulement de l’Em- 
pire d’Occident amena la transformation de la langue latine vulgaire en 
ce qu’on appela dés lors “lingua romana rustica,” dont sortit, aprés ’an 
1000, le rude idiome des chansons de geste. 

Ce changement se caractérise en gros, du point de vue morphologique, 
par l’élimination massive des syllabes faibles. Les contrefinales tombent, 
les désinences cédent 4 |’érosion, les verbes se régularisent. Les formes 
synthétiques éclipsées sont remplacées par de nombreuses particules. 
Il se produit une condensation des mots qui rapproche les syllabes ac- 
centuées survivantes.? Cette juxtaposition des syllabes fortes eut pour 
conséquence un tronquage de leur valeur accentuelle individuelle au 
profit d’une intonation égalisante. La tendance bas-latine a |’hétéro- 
généité des éléments rythmiques est dangereusement menacée par une 
tendance a niveler les accents. En fin de compte on obtient ainsi une 
accentuation moyenne et continuellement soutenue, 4 la place d’un 
mouvement ondulatoire proprement dit. Cette phase du développement 
du parler roman correspond au rythme frangais. 

Mais cette évolution n’est pas aussit6t manifeste pour les contempo- 
rains, surtout lettrés. Pendant plusieurs siécles la confusion la plus ab- 
solue sévit, 4 la fois chez les continuateurs du classicisme latin et chez 
ceux qui utilisent la langue vulgaire. I] est intéressant de consulter a ce 
sujet les cinq Formules Rythmées Mérovingiennes éditées jadis par A. 
Boucherie dans la Revue des Langues Romanes. Les écrits en prose, 


’ Voir sur ces questions générales F. J. E. Raby, A History of Christian Latin Poetry from 
the Beginning to the Close of the Middle Ages (Oxford, 1927); F. Brittain, The Medieval Latin 
and Romance Lyric to A.D. 1300 (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1937); Allen and Jones, The 
Romanesque Lyric (Univ. of North Carolina Press, 1928). Commodien, par exemple, pré- 
tendait écrire son poéme Carmen A pologeticum en dactyles; une faible fraction de ses vers 
est quantitativement correcte. 

* Voir Karl Vossler, Frankreichs Kultur und Sprache (Heidelberg, 1929), “Die Formen- 
welt des Altfranzésischen,” pp. 40-113. Brunot (Histoire de la langue francaise, Vol. 1) a 
bien fait ressortir ces différences morphologiques en reconstruisant plusieurs “étapes” du 
texte le plus ancien que nous possédions en langue romane, le Serment de Strasbourg. Dans 
Holmes and Schutz, Source Book for the History of the French Language (Columbus, 1940), 


on trouve une démonstration analogue appliquée a la Cantiléne de Sainte Eulalie, citée plus 
loin. Cf. note 5. 
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soumis au cursus et au systéme des clausules, montrent les mémes hési- 
tations: Cassiodore, au vie siécle, tente d’étre 4 la fois quantitatif et 
accentuel. L’incertitude grandit 4 mesure que |’on s’éloigne du foyer 
mourant de la grande époque. 

Dans un tel chaos, le seul élément stable resta la numération des syl- 
labes devenues presque indifférenciables au point de vue accentuel et 
quantitatif aprés |’évolution briévement esquissée plus haut. D’ailleurs 
la littérature classique latine avait connu le principe du syllabisme, 
strictement allié, il est vrai, 4 la mesure quantitative. L’hendécasyllabe 
avait été d’un usage courant chez certains poétes lyriques, comme Catulle 
et Perse. Toujours est-il qu’au neuviéme siécle on trouve un fragment de 
poéme roman ou s’affrontent encore la tendance accentuelle, avec son 
emploi caractéristique de syllabes atones en surplus (ce qui revient a 
nier l’égalité syllabique), et la tendance 4 l’isosyllabie rigoureuse qui va 
triompher bientét. Il s’agit de la célébre Cantiléne de Sainte Eulalie. 
Dés le dixiéme siécle cette structure hybride disparait, peut-étre sous 
l’influence régulatrice de l’hymnologie grégorienne fondée sur la mesure 
du nombre des syllabes et non sur celle des temps musicaux.’ 

En Espagne, ot le détachement des influences bas-latines a été plus 
lent, et s’est effectué selon des normes différentes, l’hybridisme initial 
de l’accent et de la syllabe s’est manifesté sans réserve jusqu’au XIIe 
siécle. Les aventures du Cid sont écrites en ‘‘versificacién irregular.” 
Ensuite le syllabisme tempéré par la synaléphe, la synérése et la diérése 
gagne la partie sous |’influence des clercs instruits 4 l’école de Galice, 
de Portugal et de Provence. Le “‘mester de clerecia” d’un Berceo est un 
vers de quatorze syllabes, assez semblable a |’alexandrin frangais auquel 
il doit son nom habituel. Mais 4 la fin du Moyen-Age la tendance 
accentuelle reprend des forces, chasse le syllabisme rigide. Villasandino, 
puis Juan de Mena introduisent dans !es lettres le “‘mester de arte 
mayor,” d’origine populaire, rythmique, 4 quatre accents assez libre- 
ment distribués.* 

Dans la prosodie francaise, rien de tel ne se produit au cours du Moyen- 
Age. Les Vies de Saint Léger et de Saint Alexis (vers |’an 1040) sont pure- 
ment syllabiques exception faite de la césure en e muet. A partir du xle 
siécle le systéme est 4 peu prés établi. Il y a bien encore, de-ci de-la, des 
hésitations. Elles sont dues pour la plupart 4 l’existence des diphtongues 
qui existent dans l’ancienne langue, 4 quelques désinences archaiques 
visibles dans le Saint Alexis, et au probléme de |’e muet. Tout cela est 


5 Voir H. Thieme, Essai sur l’histoire du vers francais (Paris: Champion, 1916), et J. Com- 
barieu, Histoire de la Musique, Vol. 1, chap. xv-Xvut1. 

* Voir P. Enriquez Urefia, La versificacion irregular en la poesia castellana, 2e éd. (Madrid, 
1933); R. M. Pidal, La primitiva poesia lirica espaniola (Madrid, 1919). 
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finalement réglé au début du xvue siécle par Malherbe et son école, 
Jusqu’au x1xe siécle la doctrine officielle ne changera plus. 

Mais parallélement 4 cette évolution syllabique, et tout au cours de 
Vhistoire de notre poésie, un mouvement s’était fait sentir en sourdine, 
qui s’opposait a elle. Ce mouvement prit d’ailleurs des formes diverses 
selon les époques littéraires. Sa puissance s’était déja révélée a l’aube de 
notre poésie par la longueur de la lutte que dut soutenir le syllabisme 
pour en triompher. Seuls parmi leurs confréres des pays romans voisins, 
les poétes épiques du Nord, de |’Ile-de-France et de Provence comptérent 
exactement leurs syllabes. Comme |’a bien montré E. C. Hills,5 les poétes 
franco-normands, franco-italiens et castillans du Moyen-Age n’ont jamais 
accepté un syllabisme rigoureux. Plus tard ce courant revétit la forme d’ 
une opposition contre la poésie métrifiée en général, confondant souvent 
dans un méme sarcasme la versification séche et les beautés véritables. 
Pascal, ce grand poéte visionnaire, fut l’un des premiers 4 railler les 
“malherberies” 4 la mode au xvute siécle. Fénelon déplora les imperfec- 
tions du vers syllabique dans sa Lettre a l’ Académie. J. J. Rousseau, dans 
sa Lettre sur la Musique francaise, met en doute les qualités poétiques de 
la langue. Enfin, comme on sait, Fontenelle, La Motte Houdar et leurs 
amis se livrérent dés le début du xviue siécle 4 une diatribe violente 
contre l’art mécanique des vers, sans cesser d’ailleurs de le pratiquer 
docilement. 

L’autre aspect que prit l’opposition au syllabisme fut un désir de ré- 
forme théorique profonde des conventions prosodiques. Un clerc de la 
fin du xve siécle est cité par Agrippa d’Aubigné® comme |’auteur d’une 


5 Dans Hispanic Studies (Stanford Univ. Press, 1929), pp. 144-184; relevons le passage 
suivant: “Pourquoi un groupe d’hommes a-t-il compté les syllabes avec exactitude dans les 
poémes héroiques populaires, tandis qu’en méme temps d’autres groupes habitant des pays 
romans voisins n’agirent pas de la sorte? . . . I] se peut que la perte d’une grande fraction 
des syllabes non accentuées en francais, et l’adoption d’un accent relativement uniforme 
pour les syllabes restantes aient laissé au langage si peu de pulsation rythmique que les 
poétes francais sentirent la nécessité de compter les syllabes afin de pouvoir distinguer le 
vers de la prose rimée. Si tel est le cas, nous devons admettre que le Franco-Normand con- 
serva ou développa une distinction plus marquée entre les syllabes accentuées et inaccen- 
tuées que celle qui prévalut sur le continent.” Nous partageons la pensée de Hills sur ces 
points. Elle seule résout le probléme de |’origine du syllabisme par des considérations stricte- 
ment phonologiques. La théorie courante de l’influence du chant d’église nous parait fort 
insuffisante. 


5 Oeuvres com plétes (Lemerre, 1874), 111, 272: “Mais il me souvient d’avoir veu, il y a plus 
de soixante ans, |’Iliade et l’Odyssée d Homére composées plus de quarante ans auparavant 
en examétre ou héroiques par un nommé Mousset, et encore puis-je dire un commencement 
qui estait en ces termes: 

Chante, Deesse, le coeur furieux et l’ire d’Achilles 
Pernicieuse, qui fut etc... . 
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traduction d’Homére en vers mesurés quantitatifs fran¢ais. Au xvie 
siécle, sous l’influence de la littérature antique retrouvée, c’est 4 une 
introduction brusque du systéme des bréves et des longues que tendent 
les réformateurs. La plupart des hommes de la Pléiade, a |’exception de 
Ronsard et de Du Bellay, s’exercérent 4 écrire des vers quantitatifs. 
Le vers mesuré baifin échoua nécessairement; il allait contre la nature 
de la langue telle que son évolution l’avait établie. Mais la tentative 
avortée de la Renaissance montre que la force de la tendance rythmique 
déguisée fut, 4 cinquante ans de |’époque classique, assez grande pour 
remettre en question le syllabisme traditionnel. Les réformateurs mal- 
heureux étaient certainement poussés par un courant linguistique sain. 
Les remédes hatifs et pédantesques qu’ils proposérent ne convenaient 
pas, et leur point de vue fut abandonné pour un temps. Mais tout au 
long du xvitte siécle la question prosodique fut débattue dans les salons 
parisiens et dans les académies de province. Le Concours Impérial de 
1813, qui se proposait de la résoudre dans le sens de |’accent et de la 
quantité, resta sans aucun résultat appréciable. Ce sont 14 autant d’ 
épisodes dans cette longue guerre au syllabisme régnant et a |’alexandrin 
symbolique que Victor Hugo allait bientét déniaiser. 

Hugo et ses disciples se bornérent 4 disloquer la structure interne trop 
rigide de |’alexandrin. Ils ne s’attaquérent pas au principe de |’égalité 
syllabique qui était la racine du mal. La solution de compromis des 
romantiques, comme tant de demi-mesures, n’allait pas ou fond du pro- 
bléme. Son caractére d’expédient contenait un germe mortel: la dissolu- 
tion du vers en tant qu’unité métrique. Dés la seconde moitié du x1xe 
siécle la tendance antisyllabique, manifestant tout-d-coup une énergie 
latente insoupconnée, préfigurée pourtant par les poémes en prose de 
Maurice de Guérin, d’Aloysius Bertrand et de Baudelaire, explose et 
provoque un mouvement neuf: le vers-librisme. C’est d’abord une in- 
vention anarchique, purement négatrice de forme. Elle rejette la struc- 
ture métrique existante, sans la remplacer par un autre principe direc- 
teur. Alors, en pleine période de confusion, comparable a certains points 
de vue 4 |’époque bas-latine finissante, quelques poétes isolés commencent 
a expérimenter. Ils cherchent un nouveau principe d’organisation. Le 
Belge Van Hasselt écrivait déja en 1862 des Poémes soi-disant rythmés, 
fondés sur l’accent. Son ceuvre est un échec absolu; il ne posséde pas le 
souffle nécessaire. Le changement prosodique va de pair vec une révolu- 
tion de l’expression poétique elle-méme, dont Lautréamont et Rimbaud 
sont les héros: ‘‘Des fleurs magiques bourdonnaient. Les talus le ber- 
caient. Des bétes d’une élégance fabuleuse circulaient. Les nuées s’amas- 
saient sur la haute mer faite d’une éternité de chaudes larmes.’” Claudel 


7 Les Illuminations (Mercure de France, 1931), p. 144. 
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cite dans la Saison en Enfer des périodes admirables oi |’accent et |, | 


quantité s’intégrent pour créer une forme poétique nouvelle: 
. .. Le chant raisonnable des anges s’éléve du navire sauveur: c’est l’amour divin. 


... Sur la mer, que j’aimais comme si elle efit di me laver d’une souillure, je 
voyais se lever la croix consolatrice. 


. - » Quelquefois je vois au ciel des plages sans fin couvertes de blanches nations 
en joie. 
... J’&tais mir pour le trépas, et par une route de dangers ma faiblesse me 


menait aux confins du monde et de la Cimmérie, patrie de l’ombre et des tour- 
billons.* 


On découvre déja dans ses poémes de la premiére période, écrits selon les 
formes traditionnelles, certains effets de syncope qui font éclater le 
moule de |’alexandrin: 


. .. Et des taches de vins bleus et des vomissures 
Me lava.. .® 


Mais Rimbaud et Lautréamont sont trop absorbés dans leur exploration 
infernale pour s’occuper de formuler une métrique. IIs la créent en pas- 
sant, comme un ouragan séme la pluie. Lautréamont, semble-t-il, a été 
plus prés que Rimbaud de poser les principes d’une puissante structure 
rythmique. “La poésie,”’ dit-il dans |’introduction si étrange aux Poésies, 
“est un fleuve majestueux et tranquille.” Les surréalistes, et surtout 
Philippe Soupault, ont vu dans ces lignes une énorme plaisanterie. Elles 
s’accordaient difficilement, il faut l’avouer, avec les dogmes de |’école et 
image que les surréalistes ont tenté de nous peindre de ce précurseur. 
Mais quand on compare les principes poétiques des Poésies a la technique 
des Chants de Maldoror, il faut se rendre a |’évidence: l’auteur des Poésies 
n’est ni un rénégat, ni un fou, ni un plaisantin, il énonce dans son intro- 
duction les principes d’écriture déja visibles dans l’ceuvre épique anté- 
rieure. Les grandes strophes “‘sérieuses et froides” de l’hymne 4 |’Océan 
reproduisent le mouvement ‘“‘majestueux et tranquille” des ondes pri- 
mordiales qui est aussi celui de la plus grande poésie: 


Vieil océan, 6 grand célibataire, quand tu parcours la solitude solennelle de tes 
royaumes flegmatiques, tu t’enorgueillis 4 juste titre de ta magnificence native, et 
des éloges vrais que je m’empresse de te donner. Balancé voluptueusement par 
les mols effluves de ta lenteur majestueuse, qui est le plus grandiose parmi les at- 
tributs dont le souverain t’a gratifié, tu déroules, au milieu d’un sombre mystére, 
sur toute ta surface sublime, tes vagues incomparables, avec le sentiment calme 
de ta puissance éternelle. 


Ce texte reproduit presque mot a mot les principes exprimés plus tard 


® Oeuvres de Arthur Rimbaud (Mercure de France, 1929), 
* Oeuvres de Rimbaud, “Le Bateau Ivre,”’ p. 85. 
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dans la préface des Poésies: “Il n’existe pas deux genres de poésie; il 
n’en est qu’une ... La poésie n’est pas la tempéte, pas plus que le cy- 
clone. C’est un fleuve majestueux et tranquille.’”° 

A Vaube de notre siécle quelques symbolistes ou néo-classiques (Dumur 
H. de Régnier, A. Gide, P. Gérardy) tentent de nouveau |’expérience sur le 
modéle Renaissant des schémas accentuels. Gide a écrit quelques belles 
périodes anapestiques qu’il cite dans son Journal, et reprend dans les 
Interviews Imaginaires. Mais en général ils ne peuvent affecter sérieuse- 
ment le courant poétique du temps, qui reste divisé en deux tendances 
majeures: la premiére maintient la tradition stricte du syllabisme, a 
Vintérieur de laquelle s’exerce d’ailleurs chez les poétes doués un mer- 
veilleux jeu rythmique qui se superpose au métre régulier—nous pensons 
a Mallarmé et A ses disciples; l’autre garde sa position révolutionnaire 
intégrale et pratique un vers-libre sans compromis, le plus souvent a- 
morphe. D’un cété un systéme suranné, étroit et insuffisant plutét qu’- 
erroné, auquel on tente de remédier 4 l’aide d’expédients syntaxiques. 
De l’autre le chaos, 

C’est 4 ce moment, dans la derniére décade du xrxe siécle, que Claudel 
se met a écrire. II fait d’abord quelques vers sy!!abiques corrects, assez 
ternes. Puis parait Téte d’Or (1892) et l’Art Poétique (1900). Dés sa 
premiére ceuvre sa technique est constituée. II la justifie dans le traité 
philosophique. 

Pris entre les deux courants contraires de la prosodie de son époque, 
il ne perd pas son temps a écoute les arguments interminables des deux 
partis; il se dérobe a une tradition livresque quelconque. Sa curiosité uni- 
verselle lui permet de dépasser d’emblée le cercle étroit des querelles 
littéraires parisiennes. Tandis que les gens de lettres palabrent il voit le 
monde et s’imprégne du langage des nations lointaines, étudiant leur 
facon de sentir et d’émouvoir. Son grand mérite est de comprendre |’- 
importance extréme de |’instrument d’expression émotionnelle. Comme 
Valéry, mais indépendamment de lui, il se rend compte du fait que les 
nations sentent et font sentir de facon différente principalement a cause 
de leur moyen d’expression. Quand celui-ci varie, ses répercussions sur 
homme sont profondes; elles lui interdisent certains accords, lui en 
imposent de nouveaux. De la conception du monde 4 la parole qui la 
traduit s’établit un réseau de forces réversibles, qui déterminent 4 la 
fois la “Forme” de |’Ame et la structure du poéme. Claudel sent que le 
monde littéraire ne peut rien lui apprendre dans ce domaine intime de la 
vie spirituelle. Comment résoudre un probléme aussi fondamental, dont 
la réponse va déterminer nécessairement, une fois mise en vigueur, la 
moindre ligne qu’il écrira? 


10 Poésie 46, N° 30 (Paris, 1946), p. 5 (réédition de Poésies par Lautréamont). 
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22 Origine et sens du vers claudélien 


Comme l’enfant découvrant le monde pour la premiére fois, il se 
tourne vers son propre corps, vers son jeune esprit qui s’ouvre et ‘“co- 
nait” a l’univers. II tente de les situer dans le cosmos, de fixer ses rap- 
ports avec le temps et |’espace et d’échapper ainsi a l’existence vague des 
étres mythiques. I] veut délimiter sa personne, découvrir la loi majeure 
4 laquelle le corps et l’esprit obéissent, grace 4 laquelle ils s’intégrent 
avec bonheur dans l’ordre universe] et peuvent, comme |’enseigne i 
la méme époque Henri Bergson, se perpétuer dans la durée. “Le temps,” 
dira Claudel anticipant sur tout un courant de la philosophie du xxe 
siécle, ‘est le sens de la vie.’”’ Téte d’Or représente |’échec du rebelle, du 
fou aventureux et nietzschéen qui a la vanité de croire ‘“qu’il agit pour 
sa propre fin” (Goethe), et par simple volupté de se dépenser. Téte d’Or 
échoue parce qu’il dérange une hiérarchie spirituelle & laquelle est liée 
la nature. L’Art Poétique vise la découverte du cadre nécessaire et divin 
de l’action humaine. En-dehors de lui tout n’est que dépense vaine 
d’énergie indiment soustraite au cosmos, ce qui est pour Claudel la 
définition du péché. “L’homme, dit-il, est par rapport au monde chargé 
du réle d’origine, de FAIRE le principe selon quoi tout vient s’ordonner 
(faire, un peu comme on dit qu’Ulysse fait le mendiant ou Thersite le 
prince).”" Avant Valéry, avant le relativisme moderne, Claudel affirme 
que découvrir c’est créer, que toute connaissance est invention: le monde 
commence dans |’imagination de celui qui l’explore. Claudel emploie ici 
le verbe faire au sens d’imiter, de représenter; de donner un sens. II 
écrit dans La Muse qui est la Grace: 

... O idée de moi-méme qui étais avant moi! .. . 


. .. O passion de la Parole! 6 retrait! 6 terrible solitude! 6 séparation de tous les 
hommes! 


O mort de moi-méme et de tout, en qui il me faut souffrir création! .. . 
... C'est le monde entier que tu me demandes! ... quand tu m’appelles ce 


n’est pas avec moi seulement qu’il faut répondre, mais avec tous les étres qui 
m’entourent, 


Un poéme tout entier comme un seul mot tel qu’une cité dans son enceinte 
pareille au rond de la bouche. 


. . . Est-ce qu’il me faut engendrer le monde et le faire sortir de mes entrailles? 
O ceuvre de moi-méme dans la douleur! 6 ceuvre de ce monde a te représenter!!* 
Telle est la mission essentielle de l-homme et du poéte: créer un simu- 
lacre du principe ordonnateur du Tout, figurer celui-ci au moyen des 
choses rendues visibles par la création personnelle. Etre un témoin de- 
vant l’arche ot repose la Loi. Faire, agir . . . Mais, dit Claudel, |’action 
est mouvement: “Il y a mouvement partout oi il y a une variation dans 
existence. Une apparition suivie d’une disparition—ces apparitions et 


" Art Poétique (éd. Mercure de France), p. 133. 
2 Cing Grandes Odes, La Muse qui est la Grace (L’Occident, 1910), m1. 
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ces éclipses peuvent constituer un rythme récurrent, un individu arith- 
métique jouissant de propriétés distinctes.’’* L’homme actif ‘‘imitera,”’ 
au sens de Platon, le principe selon quoi tout vient s’ordonner. I] peut 
le faire dans un certain rythme et a l’aide d’un instrument fidéle qui soit 
4 sa disposition immédiate. Un rythme constant vide la conscience de 
ses préoccupations particuliéres et la livre purifiée aux puissances ca- 
chées de l’A4me. C’est un moyen d’ascése et de libération. Le rythme 
décrit par Claudel doit constituer un tout, une entité ou Gestalt “jouis- 
sant, dit le poéte, de propriétés distinctes” qui permettent de la discerner 
a l’instant dans son unicité. II doit étre enfin proportionné a |’instrument 
chargé de le reproduire. Cet instrument est le souffle humain. ‘‘L’iambe 
fondamental”’ que le mime humain exécute est conditionné dans sa fré- 
quence par le battement cardiaque et par la longueur de |’haleine. I! est 
intéressant de rappeler ici l’enseignement oriental sur les rapports con- 
crets et symboliques du ‘“‘souffle’”’ et du “‘coeur.’’ Nous citons un passage 
du Secret de la Fleur d’Or, manuel mystique chinois du xvite siécle traduit 
par le grand sinologue Richard Wilhelm: ‘‘Parce que le coeur et le souffle 
dépendent |’un de |’autre, la circulation de la lumiére™ doit étre liée au 
rythme de la respiration. Le coeur ne peut étre influencé directement. 
Par conséquent la puissance cachée dans le souffle est employée comme 
un outil 4 cet effet ... Le cceur® doit toujours étre conscient de |’in- 
spiration et de l’expiration du souffle.’’ Claudel, connaisseur intime de 
l’Orient, n’a peut-étre pas laissé passer ces préceptes inapercus. II écrit 
dans L’ Esprit et l’Eau: 

... Voici l’Ode, voici que cette grande Ode nouvelle vous est présente, 

Non point comme une chose qui commence, mais peu a peu comme la mer qui 
était la... 

... Et moi aussi je suis plein d’un dieu, je suis plein d’ignorance et de génic! 
O forces 4 l’ceuvre autour de moi, 

Jen sais faire autant que vous, je suis libre, je suis violent, je suis libre 4 votre 
maniére que les professeurs n’entendent pas! .. . 

... Je connais toutes choses et toutes choses se connaissent en moi... 

... Ainsi entre les voix humaines quelle est celle-ci qui n’est ni plus basse ni plus 
haute? 

Pourquoi donc seul l’entends-tu? Parce que seule soumise 4 une mesure divine! 
Parce qu’elle n’est tout entiére que mesure méme, 

La mesure sainte, libre, toutepuissante, créatrice! 

Ah, je le sens, l’esprit ne cesse point d’étre porté sur les eaux!"® 


Dans un passage de La Ville, Coeuvre qui est le porte-parole du poéte 
nous donne ces éclaircissements sur le sens spirituel du vers claudélien: 


3 Art Poétique, p. 59. 
4 Le principe universel 4 dégager pendant |’expérience mystique. 
15 Siége de la conscience affective. © Cing Grandes Odes (L’Occident, 1910). 
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...O mon fils! lorsque j’étais un poéte entre les hommes, 

J’'inventai ce vers qui n’avait ni rime ni métre, 

Et je le définissais dans le secret de mon cceur cette fonction double et réciproque 
Par laquelle l"homme absorbe la vie, et restitue dans l’acte supréme de |’expira- 
tion 

U-e parole intelligible. 

Et ce méme la vie sociale n’est que le verset double de l’action de grace ou hymne, 
Par lequel |"humanité absorbe son principe et en restitue l’image.!” 


Nous possédons maintenant les éléments constitutifs du vers claudé- 
lien. Destiné 4 mimer le principe selon quoi tout vient s’ordonner dans 
univers, soumis au mouvement qui est alternance et rythme, ajusté a 
instrument humain qui est en méme temps le Souffle de l’esprit divin, 
il se fonde sur le contraste de valeurs rythmiques différentes, od 1’on 
distingue un temps fort (“dominante”) et un temps faible (“mineure’’) 
semblables 4 ceux de la danse. Celle-ci est la mére féconde de tous les 
arts, la tension primitive qui seule imprime une direction 4 la vie hu- 
maine: “‘Qu’on me donne toute la terre et pour aucun autre usage, sinon 
pour que je danse dessus!’"!® L’accent tonique et la durée sont intime- 
ment fondus dans le mouvement. IIs contribuent ensemble 4 créer la 
“dominante”’ du vers claudélien. Ce vers est dépourvu de schémas proso- 
diques. Par “‘iambe” le poéte entend la succession indivise d’un moment 
faible et d’un moment fort. Le nombre des syllabes inclues dans ces 
deux phases de I’jambe est indéterminé. Normalement la partie forte est 
plus courte que l’autre. La “‘mineure”’ reste de longueur arbitraire; elle 
dépasse rarement quatre syllabes. Ainsi l’iambe claudélien correspond en 
moyenne a une rhése de quatre ou cinq syllabes. Dans cette indétermina- 
tion réside une des faiblesses principales du systéme claudélien. Le 
mouvement iambique peut-il toujours étre apprécié nettement dans des 
conditions aussi vagues et aussi changeantes? La seule limite indiquée 
par Claudel est l’ampleur maximale de l’haleine. C’est 14 un étalon de 
mesure extrémement imprécis. De fait, toutes les dimensions peuvent 
étre atteintes dans les limites de la capacité pulmonaire. J. de Tonquédec, 
V. Bindel, et d’autres critiques favorables au poéte, ont justement in- 
sisté sur le caractére souvent arbitraire du vers claudélien. Ils en donnent 
des exemples que rien ne saurait justifier du point de vue poétique. La 
plupart du temps, il faut reconnaitre que Claudel coupe ses vers au bon 
endroit, et avec un grand talent expressif: 


Cébés.—Me voici, 
Imbécile, ignorant, 
Homme nouveau devant les choses inconnues, 


” La Ville, acte 1 (L’Art Indépendant, 1893). 
18 Feuilles de Saints (Mercure de France), p. 194. 
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Et je tourne la face vers l’Année et |’arche pluvieuse, j’ai plein mon 
coeur d’ennui!!® 


Mais ce choix demeure complétement subjectif. Il n’est dicté par aucune 
régle acceptée a priori. La mesure est “‘sainte, libre, toute-puissante, 
créatrice.”” Dans un article publié par la Nouvelle Revue Francaise en 
1925, Claudel répudie expréssement le principe valéryen de |’écriture 
fatale (“... Un poéme est une durée, pendant laquelle, lecteur, je 
respire une loi qui fut préparée .. .’’), et il ne voit que paresse d’esprit 
dans ces ‘étonnements assurés ... qui font partie du nombre.’’° La 
fureur prophétique de Claudel se rebelle contre la forme statique et |’ar- 
chitecture préétablie, “‘centimétrique,” de l’art apollinien. Il tente de 
réconcilier le mouvement éruptif de l’inspiration poétique et la nécessité 
d’un langage organique en les soumettant tous deux 4 |’ondulation libre 
de l’iambe fondamental. Ce rythme souple effectuera le passage de la 
poussée visionnaire 4 la rigide construction verbale.” 

Le vers claudélien est donc, nous le voyons, une formule de compromis 
entre le vers-libre et la versification accentuelle. Il est dépourvu de 
schémas prosodiques ou de métres fixes. Claudel a pu en trouver des 
exemples dans la Bible, chez Rimbaud, chez Whitman, dans l’ancienne 
versification germanique qui a du rythme et de |"“‘iambe fondamental”’ 
une conception assez analogue, dans le vers primitif anglo-saxon, le vers 
irrégulier castillan et aussi dans |’antique versification saturnienne. 

Mais |’existence de ces ancétres littéraires ne doit pas nous faire sous- 
estimer la contribution de Claudel a I’histoire du vers francais. Tous les 
modéles du monde n’auraient pu faire aboutir l’expérience de Claudel 
s’il n’avait pas trouvé une place nécessaire, déterminée d’avance par 
l’évolution millénaire de la prosodie frangaise, et s’il n’avait eu |’audace 
de s’en rendre maitre en la justifiant du point de vue spirituel. Il a con- 
quis ainsi ce qu’il possédait déja, virtuellement, du fait de cette évolu- 
tion, et que son “sens historique’’—tel que l’entend T. S. Eliot—lui per- 
mit de saisir plus intensément qu’un autre. II serait intéressant de suivre 
les changements qu’apporteront des générations futures de poétes au 
corps de la doctrine prosodique de Claudel; de voir si le principe ryth- 
mique qu’il introduit s’affirmera avec une rigueur plus grande, s’il tendra 
vers une stricte mesure, ou s’il s’évanouira au contraire dans le mouve- 
ment vague du vers-libre et de la prose dont il a surgi. 


Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 


19 Téte d’Or (L’Art Indépendant, 1890). 

20 Paul Valéry, “L’Amateur de Poémes,” Potsies, | p. 62. 

21 “Ta pensée bat comme la cervelle et le coeur. Notre appareil 4 penser . . . fournit par 
éclairs, secousses, une masse disjointe d’idées, d’images, souvenirs, notions, concepts, puis se 
détend avant que |’esprit se réalise 4 ]’état de conscience dans un nouvel acte.”’ Positions ef 
Propositions (Gallimard), pp. 9-10. 























JAMES JOYCE: A PARTIAL EXPLANATION 
By ROBERT GLYNN KELLY 


VERYONE has a different explanation for James Joyce. Thornton 

Wilder says he is a man divided between a violent love and a violent 
hate, ‘a love that cannot integrate its hate” and “a hate that cannot 
integrate its love,” a love and a hate for the land and the people he left 
but was unable ever to forget. Harry Levin, insofar as he attempts at all 
to explain, places great emphasis on Joyce’s youthful theory of the de- 
velopment of the arts as a progress from the lyric, through the epic, to 
the dramatic. Barry Bymo agrees with the importance of this literary 
theory and suggests that Joyce’s problem was the incompatibility be- 
tween his artistic program and his own capabilities. Gorman, offering 
us his idol, does not explain Joyce at all except in terms of his high integ- 
rity, superb intellect, and remarkable fortitude—an explanation based 
for the most part on Joyce’s own declarations to these effects. And Go- 
garty, antipathetic, seemingly resentful, attributes Joyce’s development 
to the inherent arrogance which led him to reject his religion but never 
released him from fears of the consequences of this rejection. Gogarty 
therefore singles out as the crucial trauma from which Joyce never re- 
covered and toward which he never ceased to react, the sermon on Dam- 
nation, Hell, and Eternity which he heard at Belvedere College when 
he was eleven years old.! 

Each of these explanations contains certain particles of the truth 
about Joyce, but none seems to contain the central core around which 
these particles may be logically organized. 

There is no doubt that Joyce’s youth was a rebellion, and rebellion is 
ever one part hate—and, since our emotions are always mixed and para- 
doxical, probably a second part love. But a still more important and 
more primary element in Joyce’s early motivation was fear, a fearful 
insecurity which preceded and gave birth to the hate, a self-mistrust be- 
gotten of family failures and parental weaknesses, and begetting a de- 
fensive arrogance, a cautious, defensive self-discipline, an evasive eso- 
tericism, and numerous, elaborate, iron-clad literary theories. 

In one of the earliest conversations in the Portrait an older boy asks 
the small Stephen, “What is your father?” “A gentleman,” Stephen 
answers. “Is he a magistrate?” There is no answer. He evidently is not. 
Stephen Hero and the Portrait abound with references to this sociable, 


1 Wilder, “James Joyce—1882-1941,” Poetry, tvit (March, 1941), 370-374; Levin, James 
Joyce (London: Faber & Faber, 1944); Bymo, “Flight from Eire,’’ Commonweal, xxx 
(April 4, 1941), 597-598; Herbert Gorman, James Joyce, A Definitive Biography (London: 
Bodley Head, 1941); Oliver St. John Gogarty, “The Joyce I Knew,” Sat. Rev. of Lit., xxi 
(Jan. 25, 1941), 3-5. 
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drinking, singing, irresponsible parent who is always broke and moves his 
family from lodgings to cheaper lodgings. Stephen is frequently ashamed 
of his father, of his lodgings, and of his own raggedness, and his shame is 
intensified by a certain family pride (perhaps derived from this cavalier 
parent) which, like that of the young Bernard Shaw, far exceeds his 
economic capacity to support it. He suffers from what Barry Bymo calls 
an “outraged bourgeois respectability.’’ He is physically inferior, with 
weak eyes and a delicate, girlish skin. In the rough surroundings of 
Clongowes Wood College, he is at every disadvantage, and the pride he 
has brought with him from home remains an indefensible burden. In 
only two ways does he distinguish himself: in classroom mathematical 
contests he frequently wins the card for first, as leader of the ‘‘York”’ 
team; and he once triumphs over the sadistic Father Dolan by coura- 
geously expressing his indignation at being unjustly pandied. 

A proud person can bear shame for only a little while. Soon he must 
either overcome its causes or compensate for its presence. Joyce, having 
no choice, compensated. Immediately recognizing his strong point, he 
struck the pose of the intellectual. Whatever else might be against him, 
he would exceed in intelligence all his rivals. He would exceed them, be it 
noted, not in the practical productions of such intelligence, but in the 
mere self-sufficient fact of it, making intellectuality a virtue in its own 
pedantic right. As Gogarty says, ‘‘no man had more erudition at so early 
an age.” 

The young student sought moreover with defensive logic to excel in 
those areas of least competition. He became a literary antiquarian whose 
knowledge, conspicuous because of its strangeness, bore more weight 
per given quantity. He delved into medizval tracts, studied learned 
discussions of Conscience (Agenbite of inwit) by forgotten monks, and 
memorized quaint old ballads suited to his musical taste and abilities. 
Here his paradoxes begin, for in order to give his knowledge due effect 
he had to bring it constantly to the attention of others, and he became, 
in his unyielding pride, a clown. Fearing that he might be laughed at 
unawares, he insisted on being laughed at by request. And when he 
turned his hand to writing—when in this medium he exposed himself to 
criticism—he exerted an extreme self-criticism and rigorous self-editing 
in order that his writing might never belie his reputation. 

Since Gogarty’s account of the young Joyce, written in an unsympa- 
thetic and sharply critical vein, is approved in its character-depiction 
(though not in its literary criticism) by the very sympathetic Padraic 
Colum, who knew Joyce at the same time, it is probably accurate.’ 


2 Colum, “The Joyce I Knew” (letter in answer to Gogarty’s article), Sat. Rev. of Lit., 
xxuu (Feb. 22, 1941), 11. 
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Gogarty enters the National Library of Dublin and finds the slender 
young Joyce, dressed in broken tennis shoes, white yachting cap, and 
frayed brown trousers, busy with atlas and calipers, measuring the mile- 
age from Ushant, France, to Scilly, Ireland. Without introduction, ex- 
planation, or permission he wags a finger in Gogarty’s face and slowly 
sings the ballad, “‘Farewell and adieu to you, Spanish Ladies.”” When he 
has sung the last phrase, “From Ushant to Scilly is thirty-five leagues,” 
he refers to the map and announces seriously that it is no such thing— 
it is forty leagues. The priest across the table, disturbed by the noise, 
shuts his book violently and departs. Joyce hurries to intercept him at 
the door and inquires, “‘Are you a parish priest?” ““No. Why do you 
ask?” “‘Because you have the manners of one.” And Joyce glides back to 
the revolted Gogarty.—Again, with his ashplant over his shoulder and 
his collar bloody with squashed lice, the shabby youth calls at the home 
of William Butler Yeats. By chance Yeats himself answers the door. 
Without preface, Joyce demands, “How old are you?” Startled, off- 
guard, Yeats answers, “I am forty years old today.” Sadly Joyce turns 
away. “I’m sorry,” he says, “but you are too old for me to help you.’*— 
We know that in Ulysses the young Stephen-Joyce recites long, pompous 
theories to his amused associates.A—And Gorman tells us that Joyce 
once came swinging through the special door for distinguished visitors 
at Eccles Street Convent on concert night, announcing to the astonished 
Mother Superior, “I’m Joyce!” 

There is a note of desperation in such clowning. And when Joyce says 
at nineteen, “I believe my verses are to be numbered among the spiritual 
assets of the state,” and “I have written the most perfect lyric since 
Shakespeare,’’ his arrogance is unconvincing. True self-confidence would 
not thus declare itself. Nor would complete self-mistrust. But a strong 
consciousness of one’s own powerful intellect mixed with the fears and 
self-doubts and family doubts of his childhood very well might. Striking 
indeed is the juxtaposition of the intellectual and the economic in Ste- 
phen’s thoughts when the English master criticizes his theme: “(He was 
conscious of failure and of detection, of the squalor of his own mind and 
home, and felt against his neck the raw edge of his turned and jagged 
collar.’ 


5 This incident is reported by Gogarty and denied by Colum, who says Joyce once denied 
it to him. But, fact or legend, it represents a genuine characteristic of the young Joyce. 
‘For some reason Rebecca West in “The Strange Case of James Joyce,” Bookman, 
XLvi (Sept. 1928), 9-23, finds these tirades ridiculously and impossibly long. But a know!- 
edge of the character of James Joyce makes them quite believable. 
® Stephen Hero (New York: New Directions, 1944), p. 178; Gorman, p. 112. 
® Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man (New York: Random House, 1928), p. 88. 
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Throughout his books Joyce reveals himself in the self-conscious pose 
of the intellectual and the artist. We feel that without even the slightest 
need for expression, his art would have survived on his gigantic need for 
compensation. In Stephen Hero, seemingly the clearest, most accurate, 
and most realistically biographical account of his youth, he is forever 
posturing and theorizing. He says, “I’m an artist, don’t you see? Do you 
believe that I am?” And Madden answers, ‘“‘O, yes, I know you are.” 
Throughout his life he keeps asking this question and demanding a re- 
assuring answer. More than any other writer he seems to be concerned 
less with what he has to say than with his artistic saying of it. And Levin 
says of Ulysses, ‘The figure of the artist towers over the model of Dub- 
lin.””? 

For these reasons he is much concerned with his literary theories. He 
polishes and brandishes them constantly. They are his treasures and his 
weapons—but are they his guides? Do they explain and precede his art, 
as Levin suggests? Do they provide an impossible and overtaxing ideal 
and objective, as Bymo suggests? Either view is doubtful. His theories 
are certainly related to his writings in sharing a common source, but they 
are not themselves that source. They are not primary. In the first place 
it is questionable if literary theories ever precede literary products or 
literary intentions. An artist does not theorize to reveal what he is going 
to do; he theorizes to explain and justify what he has done, or what he has 
discovered to be within his capacity to do. But Joyce was goaded to 
theorize long before he was certain of his own capacities, and his theories 
were of necessity either irrelevant, like those young Stephen expounds on 
Hamlet, or of sufficient flexibility to adjust themselves later to whatever 
direction his capacities might take. On the other hand, Joyce’s general 
literary credo of stern independence and rigid integrity—an expression 
of the very bases of his personality—had an all-important influence on 
his work. He trumpets these beliefs, writing in his nineteenth year: 


If an artist courts the favor of the multitude he cannot escape the contagion of 
its fetichism and deliberate self-deception, and if he joins in a popular movement 
he does so at his own risk... . Until he has freed himself from the mean influ- 
ences about him—sodden enthusiasm and clever insinuation and every flattering 
influence of vanity and low ambition—no man is an artist at all.® 


This is the cry of the Independent, in the name of the courage of a small, 
weak-sighted boy, who, while the other boys waited wondering in the 
schoolyard, walked through the intimidating dark corridors to the rec- 
tor’s room to report the wrongdoing of the dreaded Father Dolan. 


7 Stephen Hero, p. 56; Levin, p. 98. 
8 From “The Day of the Rabblement,” by Joyce, quoted by Gorman, p. 73. 
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It becomes plain that independence is the keynote. Levin says that, 
because he left the church, Joyce could never again bring himself t, 
“join” any group and consequently remained alone and outside. But i 
seems more probable that Joyce was so fiercely independent that he 
had to leave the church and thus was predestined, from childhood at least, 
to remain alone and outside. In fact, Joyce did not seem to have much 
of a spiritual quarrel with the church; he expressed no objection to it 
but his own pre-existing independence. 

He judges writing by trying “‘to see if the writer is trying to express 
something he has understood.’’ He abhors “‘fuzziness of conception and 
disregard for exactitude of expression.’’ He condemns “the failure to 
intelligently circumscribe an idea.” He wants no sentimentality, no com- 
promise with one’s literary integrity.® Here is his fierce and unremitting 
devotion to the one thing he was confident would not betray him—here 
is the frantic, defensive perfectionism of a person so vulnerable as to be 
in terror of disparagement, of an artist who wants never to risk the 
stature he has built up. But the significant point is, he did risk it—and 
lost. 

The paper which Joyce read before the University College Literary 
and Historical Society has all but disappeared from the Portrait, but it 
is present with all its disappointment and disgrace in Stephen Hero. The 
young prodigy offered himself, and he was not well received. He was 
severely criticized by a ranting youth who Joyce was sure was his intel- 
lectual inferior (and who probably was) but who somehow had the ad- 
vantage and, with the audience, gained a small triumph; and he was 
politely defended with a mild perfunctoriness which did nothing to lessen 
that triumph.-Moreover, we may distrust his statement that the “sting 
of [this] disaster’ soon began to fade,'® for when Emma Clery remarks 
much later, ‘I hear you read a dreadful paper in the college... ,’”’ he 
answers shortly, ‘‘Please don’t mention that paper.’ 

Such are the responsibilities of a reputation. People are so selfishly 
anxious to tear down, on such slight objective evidence, that which has 
been built up carefully by abstruse medieval references, intricate theo- 
ries, and eccentric clownings unending! Therefore, this trauma seems 
more significant than the sermon suggested by Gogarty. True, the event 
is somewhat tardy, occurring when Joyce was eighteen years old and 
when his personality was already shaped as unalterably as if in iron. But 
it must be taken as reinforcing some similar experience at an early age, 
as reaffirming and strengthening those directions already manifested 


* Gorman, p. 182. 


1° Stephen Hero, p. 106. (Joyce himself later cut this passage from the MS.) 
" Tbid., p. 153. 
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during his years at Clongowes Wood College. It was the kind of tragedy 
which he never let happen to himself again; it was one of the childhood 
defeats which he spent the rest of his life trying to reverse. 

If Joyce’s flight into intellectual escapism resulted from his social 
insecurity and inferiority, the precise directions of that flight were shaped 
by what Levin calls “the irreducible substances out of which Joyce 
created his monumental achievement,” nationality, religion, and lan- 
guage. We might add two further elements: his superior intellect*and his 
musical ability. 

As to his nationality, Gorman says (page 4): 

Dublin ... is builded upon legends, old wives’ tales, forgotten horrors and a 
giant mythos . . . [It has been] a concentration point for heroic figures that now 
loom larger than life-size and for gestures, beautiful, savage, gnostic, that become 
epitomes of all history . .. Who can gainsay that there are wild Titanic spirits 
in the soil? 


Clongowes Woods and Castle were ridden with tales of death and slaugh- 
ter, with all “that mythos of bloodshed and religious fanaticism that 
underlies the entire structure and development of Ireland.”’ Here Joyce 
was taught by the Jesuits, his mind captivated by the languages of legend. 
Here his escapism found a natural avenue into the medieval past. 
Medieval religious literature is filled with magic phrases, spiritual 
formulae, and virulent charms which, once Joyce had broken his formal 
faith, became one in value and meaning with all the formulae of that 
faith. When Stephen considers entering the priesthood in the Portrait, 
he views it not as a moral or ethical elevation, not as a spiritual approach 
to an understanding God, but as the theologico-mystical cabalistic office 
of the magician: 
He [saw] himself as a priest wielding calmly and humbly the awful power of 
which angels and saints stood in reverence! ...a young and silentmannered 
priest, entering a confessional swiftly, ascending the altarsteps, incensing, genu- 
flecting, accomplishing the vague acts of the priesthood . . . he had assumed the 
voices and gestures [of] various priests. He had bent his knee sideways like such 
a one, he had shaken the thurible only slightly like such a one, his chasuble had 
swung open like that of such another . . . [pp. 183-184] 


What does his name mean? 


. . Was it a quaint device opening a page of some medieval book of prophecies 
and symbols, a hawklike man flying sunward above the sea, a prophecy of the 
end he had been born to serve. . . ? [p. 196] 


What does he read? “He repeated often the [stories] of The Tables of the 


Harry Levin, “James Joyce,” Aélantic Monthly, cLxxviu (Dec., 1946), 125-129. 
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Law and... the Adoration of the Magi. The atmosphere of these stories 
was heavy with incense and omens...” (Stephen Hero, p. 178). And 
he reads the Catholic Newman and the dreamy Pater. 

It was these formulae and charms and prayers, it was the lyrical repe- 
tition of the old songs he discovered and sang: 


Shall carry my heart to thee 

Shall carry my heart to thee 

And the breath of the balmy night 
Shall carry my heart to thee™ 


and the rites of his Jesuit training that made of his language not a medium 
of direct expression and objective description, but one of evocation, of 
incantation, of magic, mystic suggestion with words which did not exist 
as analyzable meanings but only as powers of rhythm, forces of rite and 
pattern, which did not say but equated their meanings.“ Here was the 
direction for his disciplined technique—not to refine the pattern of his 
language, but to extend it—not to sharpen the word, but to enlarge the 
symbol—to approach his meanings and effects not through the logical 
channels of twentieth-century reason, but through the vague suggestive 
mists of the medieval mind. It is by this strange means that later, in 
Ulysses, Joyce is able to recreate a Dublin barroom not simply in its 
wood-and-metal appearance, but in its emotional values as inwardly 
apprehended by the people there, evoking the pulse and throb and vibrant 
twist of those lives jumbled and straining together, drifting and pulling 
apart, with their mystic “souls” spreading out and overlapping in the 
room, mixing at various edges, living in the many past times and the 
one present time in a single moment. This could never be done by de- 
scription or narration or explanation. It represents the peculiar achieve- 
ment of incantation. 

As another result of Joyce’s childhood in the church, the mysteries of 
religion and the mysteries of sex are associated in one profane, mystic 
fear and delight throughout his books. Desire, shame, sin, prohibition, 
and damnation are mixed inextricably. In an early episode of the Portrait 
when certain boys are to be punished for some mysterious crime, these 
successive questions probe the secret: Did they steal money? Did they 
drink the wine from the press in the sacristy? (“... the dark, silent 
sacristy. There were dark wooden presses there where the crimped sur- 
plices lay quietly folded. It was not the chapel, but still you had to speak 


18 Stephen Hero, p. 160. 

'* Levin (p. 72) says with slightly different implications, “[Joyce] with his highly devel- 
oped auditory imagination and his unhappy estrangement from society, came to equate 
language and experience.” 
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under your breath. It was a holy place . . . A strange and holy place.”’) 
Or were they caught “smugging” in the square? And what did smugging 
mean? Anyway, it suggested Eileen’s hand in his pocket. And Tower of 
Ivory, House of Gold... But why in the square? Why at the urinal?—A 
similar atmosphere hangs over the whole of the boys’ adventure in “An 
Encounter,”” over “The Sisters,” and, somehow, even over Stephen’s 
shame in regard to his mother’s uncomforted death. 

The brilliant youth, cut off from many fields of competition and limited 
in association with his fellows, was further encouraged to take an in- 
dividual direction by the Jesuit system of education which, in its disci- 
pline, its curriculum, and its recreations, was designed to develop the 
“independent personality.’® 

These elements of nationality, language, religion, intellect, and musical 
ability are treated by Joyce’s biographers and critics as primary influ- 
ences. Yet they did not decide the general angle of Joyce’s radical de- 
parture from the norm; as we have seen, they merely specified the finer 
degrees of it. They served only to color the pattern of a revolt or escape 
which was determined by the preceding and coinciding elements of socio- 
economic inferiority. 

Now if this theory were correct as to Joyce’s personality and art having 
originated in his childhood fears and inferiorities, and had he thereafter 
lived his whole life in a sealed bottle without any troublesome minor 
stimuli, his mind thus becoming a simple triangular arrangement of one 
great fear and one great pride, balanced by a fierce artistic perfectionism 
—then it might be possible to trace his development in a direct line 
through all his work. We then might show how Joyce moved constantly 
toward a more perfect and more self-sufficient technique; how he pre- 
sented himself in the character of Stephen with unflinching dishonesty, 
protecting and strengthening his reputation, steadily reinforcing his 
high perch. 

But the causes and effects in a person’s conduct and development can 
be analyzed only in the most initial stages; for as these new elements 
exert oblique force on the subject, as the original causes extend their 
effects and as reaction sets in, the variations and exceptions to the logi- 
cally expected sequence exceed computability. A great personal concern 
such as the young Joyce began with can stimulate so much protective 
independence that a personal unconcern may be achieved and carried 
forward by the forces which originated in its forgotten opposite. Like- 
wise, an extreme artistic self-restraint can, by its very success, justify a 


% Gorman, pp. 30-31, quoting Father Timothy Corcoran, historian of Clongowes Wood 


College. 
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later self-indulgence. These variations in Joyce’s literary conduct, hoy. 
ever, though abundant, never conceal the norm. 


Joyce began writing with the composition of certain lost poems in 


“precise French and English verse forms.” He continued with Chamber 
Music, a volume of simple, singable lyrics suggestive of the old ballads 
of which he was so fond. They all fit the pattern of cautious, self-protec- 
tive discipline. They are small, exact experiments in technique. They 
seem to be shaped in the faith that technique can be made a sure thing, 
a firm, hard, safe thing. And they probably are. For not only did Joyce 


take comfort from the efficiency of his own technique, he was delighted, | 


as a young man at least, to find inefficiency in the craftsmanship of an- 
other. When in Paris, he showed his friend Synge a manuscript entitled 
“Memorabilia,” a list of ungrammatical passages which he had found in 
the works of Yeats, Herbert Spencer, and others. But Synge was dis- 
pleased at such pedantry. 

Next we meet a problem in chronology. It appears that Dubliners and 
Stephen Hero were at least partially contemporary. When Joyce departed 
for Switzerland in October, 1904, he took with him “‘the trial chapter and 
notes for Stephen Hero and the jottings for the short stories that would 
make up Dubliners.” But since John Eglinton had earlier refused to 
publish this “trial chapter’’ because he ‘did not care to publish what was 
to himself incomprehensible,” it must have born slight resemblance 
both to Dubliners and to the Stephen we know. Nevertheless, Gorman 
states directly that the two works proceeded together. In November of 
1905 Dubliners was completed. And in March of 1906 Joyce refers to his 
autobiographical novel as being about half finished, 914 pages (which 
includes the portion published as Stephen Hero).'® Finally, from the stand- 
point of technique and artistic maturity, Dubliners seems to follow the 
entire composition of Stephen. The style of Stephen is unselective, un- 
economical, unsubordinated, and frequently overwritten and awkward. 
It may, however, have been affected by its more personal material and 
its more lax medium. 

At any rate, Dubliners follows the poems nicely. These stories are dis- 
ciplined, restrained, concise, naturalistic. Only in “The Dead,” in those 
passages descriptive of Gabriel’s spiritual-sensual exaltation, and in the 
famous final passage, does romanticism break through and give us an 
idea of the degree of restraint which has hitherto held it in check. Only 
rarely do we get hints of freedom and indications of future development. 
The loose, associational thoughts and the word-obsession of the opening 
of “The Sisters” may foreshadow the Portrait. The sentence from “The 


% Gorman, pp. 126, 116, 142, 145, 148. 
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Dead,” ‘Freddy Malin’s left hand accepted the glass mechanically, his 
right hand being engaged in the mechanical readjustment of his dress,”’ 
is sharply suggestive of the tone of Ulysses, the slightly wry, gently 
ironic tone (resulting here from the repetition: ‘left hand” and “right 
hand,” “mechanical” and “mechanically”) of that later, bolder style 
which is not at all afraid to call attention to itself. 

The manner of Stephen Hero, Joyce’s first plainly autobiographical 

effort, a book which he intended to be a catalogue of his mental and 
spiritual growth, is restrained throughout. The style has been held down 
to an historical matter-of-factness. Joyce describes Stephen’s activities 
and tastes and feelings with a callous detachment, in bare, generalized 
enumeration. Stephen is explained—favorably; he does not reveal him- 
self. True, we see some specific dramatic incidents, but we get much 
more of this: 
Little by little Stephen became more irregular in his attendance at the college’ 
He would leave his house every morning at the usual hour and come into the city 
on the tram. But always at Amiens St Station he would get down and walk and 
as often as not he would decide to follow some trivial indication of city life in- 
stead of entering the oppressive life of the College. He often walked thus for 
seven or eight hours at a stretch without feeling in the least fatigued. [p. 37] 


Stephen studied even less regularly during the second year than he had done 
during the first. He attended lectures oftener but he seldom went to the Library 
to read. The Vita Nuova of Dante suggested to him that he should make his 
scattered love-verses into a perfect wreath and he explained to Cranly at great 
length the difficulties of the verse-maker. [p. 174] 


These selections indicate the tone of the whole book, and where among 
them do we glimpse the young Joyce who read The Tables of the Law 
and mused mystically over incense and omens? Nowhere. He is in re- 
straint. He does not indulge himself. He is cautious. But that his caution 
is born less of modesty than of fear is revealed by his description of 
himself in the person of Stephen. 

Here, for the most part, appears his persistent defensive self-impor- 
tance. This might not be clear at first glance. He might even seem to be 
scrupulously honest in this early treatment of himself, for he does 
appear to make <cacessions. He describes the fiasco of his paper on 
“Drama and Life’—an element wholly submerged in the Portrait. He 
includes the incident of his ludicrous chasing after and propositioning of 
Emma Clery—which is left out of the Portrait. He admits those moments 
when he felt a personal dependence and humbled himself in the small 
social situations of school and city life, moments when, for example, 
Cranly ignores him on the steps of the library and he patiently waits and 








————— 
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even asks for recognition—conduct we could not imagine in the proud 
Stephen of the Portrait. He shows Stephen in such undignified activities 
as running (he stalks through the Portrait) and howling with laughter 
(he smiles gravely in the Portrait). He admits that Stephen controlled 
his actions before Maurice “because he has still the elder brother’s wish 
to appear successful.’” But for the rest he plainly favors the picture of 
his youth as a triumph of intellectualism, a proud legend of victory over 
all the mean forces which stung him. His own speeches seem carefully 
edited into eloquence and contrived to advantage over his fellows and 
his superiors. He favors Cranly’s “impoverished ear” with “the plenitude 
of an amassed vocabulary and [confronts] the daring commonplaces of 
his companion’s mood with a complex radiance of thought.” He says 
that ‘‘many risked the peril of rebuff to engage the young eccentric in 
talk but Stephen preserved a disdainful silence.” And “though he was 
still in his first year he was considered a personality and there were 
even many who thought that though his theories were a trifle ardent 
they were not without meaning.’’!® 
There is undoubtedly much truth in this account of himself. Stephen 
Hero gives us a more living picture of the Irish student than does the 
Portrait. Probably he was an exceptional fellow and on the whole superior 
to his associates. Nevertheless, in his books he has idealized himself; he 
has, for example, omitted any reference to the growing boy’s day-dream- 
ing and envious desirings and self-glorification therein—and this on the 
part of a young lad whom we should expect to need day-dreams more 
than anyone else! Moreover, he has distorted certain of his experiences. 
It is significant that his brother, Stanislaus Joyce, says James ‘“‘was a 
rather more filial son than Stephen Dedalus, it appears, and his actual 
adolescence was less dispiriting than his later depiction of it,” and also 
that Joyce has heightened the incident concerning his mother’s death- 
bed tragedy. He had not really refused her request to pray for her, as 
narrated in the Portrait, but had merely refused the order of an officious 
uncle—an action which never came to his mother’s knowledge." It is 
significant that the Portrait says the young Stephen could not believe in 
prolonged love or hatred, while in fact Joyce held grudges beyond all 
normal endurance, even when they concerned nothing more important 
than an insignificant government attaché and a troublesome pair of 
trousers.”° 
As noted, Joyce omitted, in the Portrait, certain realistic and self- 
critical elements which occurred in Stephen Hero. This omission of prej- 


1"! Stephen Hero, p. 203. 18 Ibid., pp. 124, 39, 38. 
19 Levin, “James Joyce,” Aélantic Monthly, ctxxviu, 125-129. 
20 Levin notes this paradox. 
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udicial incidents in the later work does not, however, necessarily indicate 
an increasing desire to establish his own importance so much as a chang- 
ing idea of what would best suggest that importance. When he wrote 
Stephen Hero, Joyce was probably proud of his conduct toward Emma 
Clery, for he complacently designated himself as a “young eccentric” 
at that time. At that time, too, it was probably a simple matter for him 
to rise above the critics of his paper by sheer disdain—and also he man- 
aged to strike something of a tragic pose over this little affair. Moreover 
he had not yet grown to such dignity as to eschew violent action and 
easy laughter, or to disdain the prides of being a big brother. But he 
was young enough to take pride in the naive self-description of the last 
quotations above. No, Joyce was consistently self-protective in these 
early autobiographical writings. He continued to paint as high tragedy 
the childhood and adolescence whose frustrations and neglects he could 
never cease to remember and regret. And he satirized in his books the 
enemies whose slight victories in the drab living of those ancient Dublin 
days remained indestructible. 

But if Joyce is thus far consistently defensive in his self-treatment, he 
is not so in his style. It is obvious that he does not continue this dis- 
ciplined, self-deprived manner in the Portrait. There is no need to quote 
examples from a book so full of romantic lyricism, but there is some point 
in suggesting explanations for them. Perhaps by this time Joyce feels 
that having shown his capabilities in a stern, limited style, he has earned 
the right and achieved the stature for freedom. Perhaps he is simply 
tired of repression and has gained self-confidence and lost some patience 
in such matters. But there is a yet more likely explanation. When Joyce 
struck on the idea of writing the Portrait in a style which would change 
throughout to match the growth of Stephen, he had found a method for 
sublimating and justifying the desires he had hitherto restrained. Here- 
after, when romanticism swelled irrepressibly within him, and his mind 
ached for the sweet release of a-cadenced, voluptuous, singing expression, 
he could simply write as he wished and then detach himself from the 
product by wishing it onto his literary characters, or by putting it into 
some broadly inclusive frame of irony which would deny any weakness 
or foolish sincerity on his own part. Thus the Portrait shows purple 
patches, and Ulysses, ironic and satiric on the whole, contains many 
romantic segments. 

Levin says: 

Mr. Eliot has made the plausible suggestion that Joyce’s two masters in prose 
were Newman and Pater. Their alternating influence would account for the 
oscillations of style in the Portrait of the Artist. The sustaining tone, which it 
adopts toward the outside world, is that of precise and mordant description. 
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Interpolated, at strategic points in Stephen’s development, are a number o/ 
purple passages that have faded considerably.” 


It is very probable that Joyce did learn the styles of the opposing oscil- 
lations from Newman and Pater, especially since he himself notes hi 
allegiance to these two. But Levin offers no suggestion as to what ha; 
motivated the occurrence of the oscillations, or what was the compelling 
need for them. Certainly not the influences alone. There is no precedent 
for influences operating in such a pure and alternating fashion. Most oj 
Joyce’s works seem to be an echo of one allegiance (or one rebellion) or 
another-—witness the long parodies and multi-thousand references and 
unlabeled quotations in Ulysses—but this is a fact, not an explanation, 
a fact which is itself best explained by Joyce’s tussle with his irrepressible 
Wolfian tendencies, and his clever solution of sublimating them in char- 
acterization and in irony. 

Exiles presents another style-reversal, a return to disciplined self- 
restraint; and the reasons for this are manifest. It is a play written in a 
“‘literal-minded subservience to another convention, to the school of 
Ibsen and the naturalists.”” But it represents no departure from the 
autobiographical pattern. Stephen, now Richard, is again elevated to 
the importance of a tragic hero. To some of us he must seem ridiculous, 
this idealistic, self-torturing, somewhat pompous fellow who creates 
problems where there need be none. But to Joyce he was important by 
reason of his integrity, his whole-souled devotion to his beliefs, his utter 
purity of faith—characteristics, every one, which Joyce had developed 
toward his own art as a defense against the unkind life around him. 

What a strange picture is this: a brilliant mind, neglected and petu- 
lant, is unable to forget or to stop fighting for those dead days which 
passed so casually and were so easily neglected by those to whom they 
had been (or had seemed to be) kinder. Joyce is like a successful college 
professor who returns again and again to his grammar-school days and 
rationalizes and explains away his not getting the highest grade on an 
arithmetic test in his seventh year. Long after seeming success has 
granted to smaller and less powerful minds an easy unconcern, he is 
doomed forever to hold that victory important simply because he did 
not get it—hence the frightful disproportion between his great strength 
and his petty concerns. 

Levin says of Ulysses, ‘When Stephen seems as priggish to the reader 
as to the bumptious Mulligan, and when Mulligan seems more of a 
good fellow to the reader than to Stephen, we must acknowledge that 
Joyce has gone a long way toward detachment.’™ Very well, we must 


"! Levin, p. 4. % Tbid., p. 34. % Tbid., p. 62. 
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acknowledge it. From a sheerly technical standpoint, Joyce has gone a 
long way. But we must not overemphasize his detachment even at this 
late date when, as a reaction or a partial self-discovery, it could exist 
without damage to the theory of this paper. And it is well to consider 
that Levin’s American mind may find more of the ‘good fellow’’ in 
Mulligan than the European Joyce meant to put there. Moreover, even 
in Ulysses we find Stephen an independent, important, brooding, tragi- 
cally conscience-tormented intellectual who meditates on Aristotle and 
talks endlessly and brilliantly to his listening elders. Although Joyce here 
achieves a broader view of his youth and, writing now about a city, suc- 
cessfully envisions himself as a single subordinate part of its story, there 
is too much grudge-writing, too much self-dramatization, too much 
intellectual display to allow us to imagine that even here the original 
forces in his development are spent. 

No, the small boy scribbling sums for the white rose of York, the 
pompous young exhibitionist reciting theories for admiring friends, and 
the learned author of Ulysses flaunting his knowledge of obstetrics in 
clownish parodies of the masters of English prose—for all their differ- 


ences—are one. 











A COMPETITION FOR ETERNITY: 
YEATS’S REVISION OF HIS LATER POEMS 


By MARIon WITT 


ADY GREGORY recorded in her journal in 1925 that Yeats, scorning 
what he believed to be excessive praise of certain nineteenth and 
twentieth century poets, said, ‘‘These critics ought to think more of the 
writing. They have given up God, they shouldn’t give up perfection.” 
“Well,”’ Lady Gregory added, “‘he practises what he preaches; is working 
over those old poems as if for a competition for eternity.’! Various critics 
have noted the results of Yeats’s competition for eternity in his repeated 
and elaborate revisions of his early poems; but it has not been demon- 
strated that he continued to the end of his life to revise almost all his 
work, new poems as well as old, for successive printings, nor has any 
study been made of the nature and purposes of Yeats’s revisions of the 
great poems of his last thirty years. 

Because Yeats published his later poems usually first in a periodical, 
then in a volume from his sister’s private press, again in trade volumes for 
London and New York, and finally in various collected editions, he had 
ample opportunity for constant tinkering with his work. Few poems and 
plays remained unchanged from the first printing; and further textual! 
changes may be expected in the so-called Dublin edition which Yeats 
prepared for Scribner’s in his last years. In addition to the numerous 
authorized versions of Yeats’s work, a considerable number of pre-publi- 
cation drafts is also available.” In short, material now in print illustrates 
quite fully the process of Yeats’s composition, at least in the later stages, 
sometimes from the earlier. 

The revisions of the later poems are quite naturally different from 
those made in poems written in youth and early maturity. In 1908 when 
Yeats was revising his work extensively for the first collected edition, he 
defended his practice: 


' Lady Gregory’s Journals, ed. Lennox Robinson (New York: Macmillan, 1947), p. 263. 

? The richest groups of such drafts are contained in Joseph Hone, W. B. Yeats (New 
York: Macmillan, 1943) and in Yeats, Letters on Poetry to Dorothy Wellesley (New York: 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1940). Hone’s quotations of earlv drafts are usually fragmentary, but 
the letters to Lady Gerald Wellesley include complete first or early versions of many poems 
of the thirties. See also A. Norman Jeffares, “The Byzantine Poems of W. B. Yeats,” RES, 
xxit (Jan., 1946), 44-52, and “W. B. Yeats and His Methods of Writing Verse,”’ Nine- 
teenth Century, CXxxx1x (March, 1946), 123-128; Katharine Tynan Hinkson, Twenty-Five 
Years: Reminiscences (New York: Devin-Adair, 1913), and The Middle Years (Boston & 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin, 1917); Lady Gregory’s Journals; Lady Gregory, Hugh Lane’s 
Life and Achievement (New York: Dutton, 1921); Richard Ellmann, Yeats: the Man and 
the Masks (New York: Macmillan, 1948). 
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Marion Witt 41 


The friends that have it I do wrong 
When ever I remake a song, 
Should know what issue is at stake: 
It is myself that I remake.* 


The turning of poems of the eighties and nineties from early to late Yeats 
often involved such remaking; and G. D. P. Allt, in his excellent article 
on “Yeats and the Revision of His Early Verse,’ points out changes 
made in the entire concept of a poem, a remaking of the poet—or of his 
opinions and philosophy. Other changes in the early work are clearly 
technical; and the revisions of the later poems, not often so drastic as 
those of the earlier, are usually so: changes in diction, syntax, meter, 
rime—revisions of the poems, not of the poet. 

The simplest and most constant of variations in the poems Yeats 
wrote after 1910 are those in punctuation, evident in almost every print- 
ing. Allt quotes Mrs. Yeats as saying that many variations in punctua- 
tion of the poems were due to printers’ whims, that the poet himself used 
little punctuation beyond a comma and a full stop, and that he said, 
“T never know when I should use a semicolon or a colon.’’ Other evidence 
exists that editors or printers pointed the work to suit themselves. Yeats’s 
holograph of Easter, 1916, for example, sent to Clement Shorter, who 
published it in a pamphlet for his friends, is punctuated little and quite 
differently from the printed poem. That Yeats did not correct the poem 
in proof is suggested by the covering letter to Shorter, who apparently 
was to see the poem through the press.> Readers should not take se- 
riously, then, variants in punctuation; and in the study of Yeats’s revi- 
sions, punctuation need be considered only if it really affects meaning® 
and with the understanding that it may not represent the poet’s intent.’ 


3 Collected Works (Stratford: Shakespeare Head Press, 1908), 1, 1. 

4 Hermathena, No. txtv (Nov., 1944), 90-101; No. txv (May, 1945), 40-57. 

5 Both the MS of Easter, 1916 and the letter to Shorter are in the Berg Collection, New 
York Public Library. 

6 For changes in punctuation in ‘“‘A Crazed Girl” and ‘‘Three Marching Songs” (Last 
Poems) which do seriously affect meaning, cf. Grattan Freyer’s letter on Yeats, 7 LS, 
Apr. 20, 1946, p. 187. 

7A study of Yeats’s revisions reveals a number of puzzling misprints in his Collected 
Poems (New York: Macmillan, 1933) which need to be noted because the edition, fre- 
quently reprinted, is the text of Yeats ordinarily reed in this country. The most famous of 
these misprints, corrected in the last issue (1948), is “Soldier Aristotle”’ for ‘Solider Aris- 
totle” in Among School Children, stanza 6, an inversion of a single letter which has pro 
duced elaborate and ingenious explanations of the stanza. Cf. Delmore Schwartz, “An 
Unwritten Book,” Southern Review, vt (Winter, 1941), 471-491. In the following misprints, 
every other edition reads differently, unless otherwise noted: 
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The search for the inevitable word was always a major aspect of 
Yeats’s revisions, and the most frequent changes, beyond punctuation, 
are changes in diction—a word or a phrase. Often the late versions show 
greater simplicity, more colloquialism, the language Yeats said he de- 
sired of the normal, active man speaking. The opening lines of Tie 
Tower, for example, rail at 





Collected Poems Other Editions 


Go gather by the humming sea 

Some twisted, echo-harbouring shell, 

And to its lips thy story tell, 

And they thy comforters will be, 

Rewarding in melodious guile 

Thy fretful words a little while. . . 
—The Song of the Happy Shepherd, p. 8. 


Rewording in melodious guile 
Thy fretful words .. . 


Time can but make it easier to be wise 
Though now it seems impossible, and so 
All that you need is patient. 


. +. patience. 
—The Folly of Being Comforted, p. 88. 


And the down-turn of his éwist. . . . And the down-turn of his wrist . . . 
—The Fisherman, p. 169. (This error is 
corrected in the printing of 1948.) 


And he did find himself And did he find himself . . . 
Or was the hunger that had made it hollow 
A hunger for the apple on the bough 
Most out of reach? 
—Ego Dominus Tuus, pp. 183-184. 


Although my wits have gone 
On a fantastic right, my horse’s flanks... Ona fantastic ride, .. . 
—Under Saturn, p. 206. 


Now and in time to be Now and in time to be 
Whatever green is worn... 
—Easter, 1916, p. 209. 


Wherever green is worn... 


To study reading-books and history... ... histories [?] 
—Among School Children, p. 249. (Yeats’s 
ordinary use of consonantal approxi- 
mate rime would indicate histories here 
to rime with replies, eyes; and the plu- 
ral is used in London Mercury, xvi 
[Aug., 1927], 346.) 


When came our thought? 
—The Seven Sages, p. 277. 


W hence came our thought? 


“That's certainly the case,” said she. “That's certainly the case,” said he. 
—Crazy Jane on the Day of Judgment, 2nd 
stanza, p. 296. 
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Decrepit age that has been tied upon me 
As upon a dog’s tail.® 


The revision to the preposition of common speech changes the whole 
tone of the lines: 


Decrepit age that has been tied to me 
As to a dog’s tail.® 


The use of strong colloquial verbs transforms a passage from Solomon 
and the Witch. Solomon ‘‘knew”’ 


All sounds by bird or angel sung. . .!° 


This line is expanded to two, where Solomon “understood” 


What ever has been said, sighed, sung, 
Howled, miau-d, barked, brayed, belled, yelled, cried, crowed," 


and the list blends better with the texture of the poem than the conven- 
tional bird or angel song of the original. A famous passage from Nineteen 
Hundred and Nineteen shows this return to both the diction and the 
rhythm of common speech, direct, utterly simple, deeply moving. 


And other comfort were a bitter wound: 
To be in love and love what vanishes. 
Greeks were but lovers... 


becomes 
But is there any comfort to be found? 
Man is in love and loves what vanishes, 
What more is there to say?" 


In spite of the fact that the original poem opens with the loss of Phidias’ 
“carven ivories/And all his golden grasshoppers and bees,’’ the refer- 
ence to the Greek is extraneous here, and “Man is in love and loves what 
vanishes” more directly moving than the original indirect construction 
and “Greeks were but lovers.” 

Very rarely did Yeats reverse his usual practice of revision for simpler, 
more colloquial speech, but on at least one occasion he altered a vulgar- 
ism. On Being Asked for a War Poem, he first asserted: 


8 New Republic, t1 (June 29, 1927), 148. 

9 The Tower (New York: Macmillan, 1928), p. 4. 

10 Michael Robartes and the Dancer (Dundrum: Cuala Press, 1920), p. 4 

" Later Poems (New York: Macmillan, 1924), p. 327. 

12 “Thoughts upon the Present State of the World,” Dial, txx1 (Sept., 1921), 266 

3 The Tower (1928), p. 35. 

4 These phrases later read “famous ivories / And all the golden grasshoppers and bees.” 
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I think it better that in times like these 
A poet keep his mouth shut... & 


After the verses had been reprinted several times, Yeats revised the lines 
for more formality: 


I think it better that in times lixe these 
A poet’s mouth be silent . . . ® 


Changes in diction often increase the accuracy of a picture, as in 
The Fisherman, who casts ‘Where stone is dark with froth.’? Obviously 
water, not froth, darkens stone, and the line later reads, ‘“‘Where stone 
is dark under froth.”"* The water hen in Meditations in Time of Civil 
War is first “Scared by the splashing of a hundred cows”’;'® but the water 
hen shortly takes fright at the splashing of an ordinary farmer’s herd of 
only ‘“‘a dozen cows.’”° 

Frequently Yeats revised for greater power of word or phrase. He 
said what no reader of his later poetry can doubt: that he “‘delighted in 
all that displayed great problems through sensuous images, or exciting 
phrases’’;?" and Oliver St. John Gogarty has written recently, “‘‘Inten- 
sity’ of phrase was one of his aims, the pouncing and surprising word.’ 
The beauty of the Queen of China or of Spain is such “‘That she might be 
that sprightly girl who had married with a bird.”* A year later the line 
read, “‘That she might be that sprightly girl who was trodden by a bird”’;* 
and, finally, to emphasize further the pouncing word frodden, a metrical 
pause before it: “That she might be that sprightly girl trodden by a 
bird.”*> One of the most pungent figures of Among School Children is a 
result of revision. The poet first said of himself abstractly and a shade 
petulantly: 


And I though never of Ledean kind 
Have wrong to brood upon—enough of that... * 


% The Wild Swans at Coole (Dundrum: Cuala Press, 1917), p. 16; The Wild Swans at 
Coole (New York: Macmillan, 1919), p. 68; Later Poems (1924), p. 287. Yeats’s holograph of 
this poem (with a few changes, due perhaps to errors in memory) is reproduced in “The 
Fatherless Children of France,” American Art Association Catalogue (1921). 

6 Collected Poems (1933), p. 178. 17 Poetry, vu (Feb., 1916), 220. 

'8 The Wild Swans at Coole (1919), p. 45. 19 Dial, txxtv (Jan., 1923), 51. 

20 London Mercury, vu (Jan., 1923), 233. 

21 “Anima Mundi,” Per Amica Silentia Lunae (New York: Macmillan, 1918), pp. 51- 
52. 

22 “Reminiscences of Yeats,” Tomorrow, vit (May, 1947), 20. 

28 “There is a Queen in China,” Poetry, vir (Feb., 1916), 224. 

24 “His Phoenix,” The Wild Swans at Coole (1917), p. 11; Later Poems (1924), p. 277. 

* “His Phoenix,” Collected Poems (1933), p. 173. 

26 Dial, txxxut (Aug., 1927), 92. 
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The revision, made apparently while the first text was in transit to New 
York, reads: 


And I though never of Ledaean kind 
Had pretty plumage once—enough of that .. . 2” 


The new phrase, brilliantly suggestive and lightly humorous, extends in 
the poem the important metaphor of the swan. After Among School 
Children had been printed at least three times,?* Yeats changed a single 
noun in the famous sixth stanza,”* which in the original printings opened: 


Plato thought nature but a spume that plays 
Upon the ghostly images of things. . . 


“The ghostly images” is no more abstract, but less specific and much less 
suggestive than the revised phrase, ‘‘a ghostly paradigm of things.’’° 
Paradigm is not only the “‘pouncing and surprising word”’; it is the in- 
evitable one. Another revision of this kind improved The Tower, ut: 


And further add to that And further add to that 
That, being dead, we rise, That, being dead, we rise, 
Dream and so create Dream and so create 

The final Paradise.* Translunar Paradise.™ 


Translunar, beautiful in sound and complex in association, climaxes a 
passage which needs one richly connotative word. 

Alteration of even an article may vitally change a passage. In the first 
printing of Sailing to Byzantium Yeats called on the sages in ‘‘God’s holy 
fire’’: 

Consume my heart away; sick with desire 
And fastened to this dying animal 
It knows not what it is... * 


Every later printing™ uses ‘‘a dying animal,’ a very minor change which 
greatly increases the objectivity of the lines. 

Among the changes in diction in the later poems, revisions of titles are 
frequent and sometimes confusing, as the following list indicates: 


27 London Mercury, xvi (Aug., 1927), 347, and later printings. 

28 Dial, xxx (Aug., 1927), 91-93; London Mercury, xvi (Aug., 1927), 346-348; Oc- 
tober Blast (Dublin: Cuala Press, 1927), pp. 12-15. 

29 For the earliest drafts of this stanza see Jeffares, “W. B. Yeats and His Methods of 
Writing Verse,” Joc. cit. 

%© The Tower (1928), p. 58. " New Republic, 11 (June 29, 1927), 149. 

32 Criterion, v (June, 1927), 291-292; October Blast (1927), p. 8. 

3 October Blast, pp. 1-2. 

% The Exile, No. 3 (Spring, 1928), 2; The Tower, p. 2; Collected Poems (1933), p. 224. 
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ORIGINAL TITLES 


To a Child Dancing in the Wind, 1, 1 


Love and the Bird 

On a Recent Government Appoint- 
ment in Ireland 

The Sad Shepherd® 

The Thorn Tree 

The Phoenix 

There is a Queen in China 

In Memory 

October Blast (volume) 

Thoughts upon the Present State of 
the World 

A Picture of a Black Centaur 


The Lover Speaks 
The Heart Replies 

Songs from the Young — 
Songs from the Old Countryman 


Meditations upon Death, 1, 1 


Cracked Mary (in various titles) 
A Song for Music 

A Vain Hope 

Ribh Denounces Patrick 

Three Songs to the Same Tune 
To a Friend 

A Marriage Ode 

His Convictions 


LATER TITLES 


a Child Dancing in the Wind 
Two Years Later 

A Memory of Youth 

An Appointment 


Shepherd and Goatherd 

Her Praise 

The People 

His Phoenix 

In Memory of Alfred Pollexfen 
The Tower (volume) 

Nineteen Hundred and Nineteen 


On a Picture of a Black Centaur by 
Edmund Dulac 


Owen Aherne and His Dancers, 1, 11 


A Man Young and Old 
(subtitles added) 
At Algeciras—a Meditation upon 
Death 
Mohini Chatterjee 
Crazy Jane 
Those Dancing Days are Gone 
Church and State** 
Ribh Prefers an Older Theology 
Three Marching Songs 
To Dorothy Wellesley 
A Model for the Laureate 
Under Ben Bulben 


A few of these changes in titles are of dubious value. A. E. thought some 
of Yeats’s revisions of his early work were made 


only because the artist has gazed too long at his work, and because of that over- 
intensity the words have lost their magic for him, as all finite things do, through 
overfamiliarity; and he has found other words for his thought which are not 
better words, but only temporarily release the artist from the ache over absolute 


perfection unrealized.*? 


Some such mood may have led Yeats to substitute Her Praise and A 
Memory of Youth for the much richer titles The Thorn Tree and Love and 


% This title was finally given to a very early poem (1886), originally called Miserrimus. 
* Yeats finally used no title for this lyric, beginning “Here is fresh matter, poet.” 
37 “Yeats’s Early Poems,” Living Age, cocxxvul (Nov. 28, 1925), 465. 
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the Bird; and one very fine title for the group of poems arraigning old 
age, October Blast, was lost to most readers when Yeats renamed his 
most powerful volume The Tower. Usually, however, the reasons for the 
changes in title are clear. The Songs from the Young Countryman and 
from the Old Countryman are beautifully joined in A Man Young and 
Old; Crazy Jane is more effective in both sound and rhythm than 
Cracked Mary; and At Algeciras—a Meditation upon Death, Mohini 
Chatterjee, Owen Aherne and His Dancers, and Under Ben Bulben have 
the advantage over their predecessors of localizing the general emotion 
by naming person or place. 

Perhaps the most meticulous of Yeats’s revisions are directed toward 
improvement of the details of sound: alliteration, assonance, rime, 
rhythm. So exquisitely are these elements fused in his later verse that only 
careful analysis reveals the delicacy of his craftmanship, the final per- 
fection he achieved. Deliberate alliteration of heavy g’s is evident in the 
revision of two lines in To a Shade, where Yeats, viewing the malice still 
powerful in Dublin, tells the shade of Parnell to stay safe in the tomb in 
Glasnevin cemetery: 

Unquiet wanderer 
Draw the Glasnevin coverlet anew 
About your head till the dust stops your ear... * 


Go, unquiet wanderer, 
And gather the Glasnevin coverlet 
About your head till the dust stops your ear... ** 


The explosive g’s add enough power to the lines to justify fully the exten- 
sion of alliteration. Conversely, in the second stanza of Sailing to Byzan- 
tium, when soul must “sing, and louder sing,” Yeats greatly improved a 
line by stress on .Vor to subdue the hissing of the sibilants: 


And there’s no singing school but studying 


Monuments of its own magnificence .. . 4° 


Nor is there singing school but studying 
Monuments of its own magnificence... “ 


In the superb concluding song to The Resurrection a minor revision of the 
end of the first stanza shows Yeats’s concern for alliterative effective- 


ness: 


38 Poetry, 1v (May, 1914), 54; Responsibilities: Poems and a Play (Dundrum: Cuala Press, 
1914), p. 19. 39 Later Poems (1924), pp. 199-200. 
The Exile, No. 3 (Spring, 1928), 1. “| The Tower (1928), p. 2. 
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Odour of blood when Christ was slain 
Made Plato’s tolerance in vain; 
In vain the Doric discipline.” 


Odour of blood when Christ was slain 
Made all Platonic tolerance vain 
And vain all Doric discipline.* 


The poor syntax of “Made Plato’s tolerance in vain” is corrected in 
revision; and equally important is the fact that “tolerance in vain;/In 
vain”’ forms an unpleasant chain of n’s while the /’s of the final text soften 
the sounds and prepare for the climactic d’s of the last phrase. 

Rime, perhaps because less malleable, is altered less frequently than 
other echoes in sound, but changes in rime are not uncommon. Ina couplet 
in The Sad Shepherd, descriptive of the dreaming back of the bones, the 
reliving of life in reverse, the dead shepherd will 


Court his shepherd lass, 
Or run where lads reform our daytime 
Till that is their long shouting playtime . . . “ 


The revision uses the double rimes internally to catch the idea: 


Or put his heart into some game 
Till daytime, playtime seem the same... © 


The opening stanza of At Algeciras—A Meditation upon Death shows 
much more significant changes in rime: 


The heron-billed pale Cattle Bird, 

That feeds on some foul parasite 

Of a Moroccan flock or herd, 

Crosses the narrow Straits to light 

In Algeciras gardens and there rest 

Until the morning break as on a dark breast.* 


The heron-billed pale cattle-birds 

That feed on some foul parasite 

Of the Moroccan flocks and herds 

Cross the narrow Straits to light 

In the rich midnight of the garden trees 

Till the dawn break upon those mingled seas.‘” 


© Stories of Michael Robartes and His Friends: An Extract from a Record Made by His 
Pupils: and a Play in Prose (Dublin: Cuala Press, 1931), p. 45. In an even earlier version 
the last line reads, “And vain the Doric discipline,” Adelphi, 1v (June, 1927), 729. 

*® “Two Songs from a Play,’’ Collected Poems (1933), p. 246. 

The Wild Swans at Coole (1919), pp. 36-37. 

“ “Shepherd and Goatherd,” Collected Poems (1933), p. 165. 

* “Meditations on Death,” 1, New Republic, txv (Jan. 14, 1931), 244. 

*? Collected Poems (1933), p. 283. 
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Marion Witt 49 


The initial change of Cattle Bird to cattle-birds is logical in thought and 
introduces the z sound (birds, herds) to be echoed at a distance in the 
couplet. The increased beauty of this final couplet depends on the elim- 
ination of an awkward simile; on an intenser diction, “rich midnight,” 
“mingled seas”; and, most of all, on the s and z sounds in the new rimes 
to suggest lingeringly the surging union of the waters. 

Changes in image and rime greatly alter the first stanza of Crazy Jane 
and the Bishop. The first printing, called Cracked Mary and the Bishop, 
began: 

Bring me to the blasted oak 

That I, midnight upon the stroke, 
All find safety in the tomb. 

May call a curse out of the sky 
Ere the one or t’other die, 

None so old as he and I: 

The solid man and the coxcomb.* 


The same version, with Cracked Mary renamed Crazy Jane, appeared in 
The London Mercury in the same month. Later printings, except for 
variants in punctuation, read: 


Bring me to the blasted oak 

That I, midnight upon the stroke, 
(All find safety in the tomb.) 

May call down curses on his head 
Because of my dear Jack that’s dead. 
Coxcomb was the least he said: 

The solid man and the coxcomb. 


Jack’s appearance in the first stanza links it to what follows; and the 
thudding d’s of head, dead, said, much more strongly suggest the strength 
both of the fact of Jack’s death and the curses Jane invokes than the 
open rimes, sky, die, I. 

The first stanza of A Dialogue of Self and Soul in the original printing 
lacked one line to complete the rime scheme (abbacddc) used through the 
rest of the poem. (The enclosed abba rime, because of its tension, was 
always a favorite of Yeats.) Other changes in the stanza alter and perhaps 
clarify the meaning: 

My Soul. I summon to the windy ancient stair; 
Set all your mind upon the steep ascent, 
Upon the broken crumbling battlement, 
Upon the breathless starlit air, 
Fix every wandering thought upon 


® New Republic, txtv (Nov. 12, 1930), 351. 
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That quarter where all thought is done, 
The pole-star and the silence of the pole.* 


My Soul. I summon to the winding ancient stair; 
Set all your mind upon the steep ascent, 
Upon the broken, crumbling battlement, 
Upon the breathless starlit air, 
Upon the star that marks the hidden pole; 
Fix every wandering thought upon 
That quarter where all thought is done: 
Who can distinguish darkness from the soul?°° 


Certainly the final question in the revised version ends the stanza power- 
fully, but the metaphorical ‘‘The pole-star and the silence of the pole” 


is so brilliantly evocative that it is a real loss. 

Often Yeats altered and rearranged several consecutive lines to tighten 
syntax or to cut tedious connective tissue. The beautiful ending of Fallen 
Majesty originally read: 

A crowd 
Will gather and not know that through its very street 
Once walked a thing that seemed, as it were, a burning cloud. 


“As it were” could hardly be more awkward, and eliminating it by repe- 
tition of the verb is certainly an improvement: 
A crowd 
Will gather, and not know it walks the very street 
Whereon a thing once walked that seemed a burning cloud.* 


Similar cutting of connective tissue, as well as significant changes of 
diction, marks the opening of the verses To Dorothy Wellesley: 


Reach towards the moonless midnight of the trees 

As though that hand could reach to where they stand, 
As though they were but famous upholsteries 

Velvet under the touch... * 


Stretch towards the moonless midnight of the trees, 
As though that hand could reach to where they stand, 
And they but famous old upholsteries 

Delightful to the touch... #4 


Every stroke counts here: use of the stronger Stretch for Reach; elimina- 


49 The Winding Stair (New York: Fountain Press, 1929), p. 6. Windy instead of winding 
in the first line is surely a misreading of a handwritten MS such as Yeats sometimes fur- 
nished his publishers. 50 The Winding Stair (New York: Macmillan, 1933), p. 4. 

5! Poetry, 1 (Dec., 1912), 68. 52 Responsibilities (1914), p. 36. 

* Letters on Poetry to Dorothy Wellesley, p. 93. 

* Last Poems and Plays (New York: Macmillan, 1940), p. 21. 
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tion of the repeated As though and a smoother rhythm in the third line; 
and the substitution of Delightful for the banal Velvet, which, unlike 
changes in diction already cited, replaces a specific by a general word, 
a concrete by an abstract, to put full emphasis on the image “famous old 
upholsteries.” Yeats once said that he found in maturity that many 
words must be dull and numb if the one vivid image is to have full 
effect. 

Usually improvement of syntax involves the perfection and fusion of 
long rhythmic units. Part of the magic of Yeats’s later poems depends 
on the superb manipulation of the long clause or sentence within the 
traditional rime and metrical schemes he ordinarily used. The Living 
Beauty originally opened somewhat awkwardly: 

I’ll say and maybe dream I have drawn content, 
Seeing that time has frozen up the blood, 

The wick of youth being burned and the oil spent, 
From beauty that is cast out of a mould 


In bronze, or that in dazzling marble appears .. . * 


The second and third lines, coming as they do between noun and prep- 
ositional modifier (“I have drawn content ... From beauty’’) dangle 
unhappily. By a suggestion of periodicity the revised version moves 
clearly and smoothly: 

I bade, because the wick and oil are spent 

And frozen are the channels of the blood, 

My discontented heart to draw content 

From beauty... *” 


Especially contributory to the easy flow is the dipodic second line, where 
the first, third, and fifth stresses are heavy, the second and fourth light, 
an alternation in beat which sets up a four-syllable measure of mellifluous 
smoothness to contrast with “My discontented heart to draw content,” 
where the alliterative d’s, the pricked ?’s, and repetition give a tossing, 
stabbing movement suggestive of the mood. 

Ordinarily Yeats mastered wonderfully the flow of non-stanzaic poems 
in lines of three or four beats, but a passage in the first printing of 
Easter, 1916 shows jerkiness of thought and rhythm. The revised version, 
by balance and repetition and subtle changes in movement, chiefly to 
link the lines in longer patterns, is a fine example of what revision can 


do: 


5 The Autobiography of William Butler Yeats (New York: Macmillan, 1938), p. 371. 

5 Little Review, v (Oct., 1918), 3; The Wild Swans at Coole (1919), p. 21; Later Poems 
(1924), p. 251. In the last two of these printings a dash follows lines 1 and 3. 

57 Collected Poems (1933), p. 158. 
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That woman at while would be shrill 
In aimless argument; 

Had ignorant good will; 

All that she got she spent, 

Her charity had no bounds; 

Sweet voiced and beautiful, 

She had ridden well to hounds. 

This man had managed a school 
An[d] our wingéd mettlesome horse.® 


That woman’s days were spent 
In ignorant good-will 

Her nights in argument 

Until her voice grew shrill. 

What voice more sweet than hers 
When young and beautiful, 

She rode to harriers? 

This man had kept a school 

And rode our winged horse . . . 








Very considerable changes made in the octave of Yeats’s most famous 
sonnet, Leda and the Swan, greatly improve the diction, and, together 
with changes in rhythm and structure, transform a suggestive and power- 
ful sonnet to a very great one. 


A rush, a sudden wheel and hovering still 

The bird descends, and her frail thighs are pressed 
By the webbed toes, and that all powerful bill 

Has laid her helpless face upon his breast. 

How can those terrified vague fingers push 

The feathered glory from her loosening thighs! 

All the stretched body’s laid on the white rush 

And feels the strange heart beating where it lies . . . © 


Four years later the lines read: 


A sudden blow: the great wings beating still 
Above the staggering girl, her thighs caressed 
By the dark webs, her nape caught in his bill, 
He holds her helpless breast upon his breast. 


How can those terrified vague fingers push 

The feathered glory from her loosening thighs? 
And how can body, laid in that white rush 

But feel the strange heart beating where it lies? 


The two best lines in the original, the fifth and sixth, were wisely unal- 
tered. In the original first line, the lightness of the alliterative sibilants 
(rush, sudden, still) suggests the rustling of light wings, not the “‘bell 
beat” of swans’ wings, while the 6’s in the revised form (blow, beating, 
Above) and heavy vowels carry the weighty power of the god-bird. The 
anapaestic movement in “staggering girl” is entirely right for the image; 
and “dark webs” a vastly finer phrase than ‘‘webbed toes.” ‘‘Breast upon 


58 Faster, 1916, privately printed for his friends by Clement Shorter (n. d.). 

59 Dial, tx1x (Nov., 1920), 458. 

6 Dial, txxvi (June, 1924), 495; The Cat and the Moon and Certain Poems (Dublin: Cuala 
Press, 1924), p. 16. © The Tower (1928), p. 51. 
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his breast” is stronger, too, than “face upon his breast,” and the balanced 
parallelism of the two parts of the second quatrain (“‘How can... And 
how can’’) gives the whole passage new power. 

Lady Gerald Wellesley told Yeats once that she had cut six lines from 
one of her own poems in what she called a ‘‘Yeats revision’’;® and in all 
Yeats’s reworking, cutting is much more frequent than addition. An 
entire stanza, for example, in the periodical printings of Meditations in 
Time of Civil War, u, ‘My House,” disappears from later editions. Be- 
tween stanza two, describing the tower, like that of Milton’s Platonist, 
and stanza three came the following: 


The river rises, and it sinks again; 

One hears the rumble of it far below 

Under its rocky hole. 

What Median, Persian, Babylonian, 

In reverie, or in vision, saw 

Symbols of the soul, 

Mind from mind has caught: 

The subterranean streams, 

Tower where a candle gleams, 

A suffering passion and a labouring thought ?* 


Yeats realized no doubt that this explication of his symbols, with its 
prosaic conclusion, did not justify itself in the poem and left his later 
readers to find his views on Anima Mundi in the prose essays where he 
originally put them. 

In several poems the order of the stanzas or sections was rearranged. 
The whole effect of the superb poem, The Wild Swans at Coole, was 
changed by such a shift. Originally™ what is now the fifth and last stanza 
was the third, with its meditation on the drifting swans and the gentle 
question about their future lighting place. This order put as the final 
stanza what is now the fourth, with the powerful conclusion: 


Their hearts have not grown old; 
Passion or conquest, wander where they will, 
Attend upon them still. 


Much can be said for a steady rise in intensity to the end of a poem of 
only thirty lines, but Yeats finally chose here instead to use the emotional 
curve of a rise to climax in the fourth stanza, and a slow, gentle fall in 
the last. Another major alteration of order was the removal of the single 
stanza now titled The Choice from its original penultimate position in 


% Letters on Poetry to Dorothy Wellesley, p. 45. 
® Dial, txx1v (Jan., 1923), 52; London Mercury, vi (Jan., 1923), 234. 
* Little Review, 1v (June, 1917), 9. The poem is here dated October, 1916. 
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Coole Park and Ballylee, 1932. The cool clarity of The Choice, a perfect 
unit, is most evident thus detached, while the fondly reminiscent tone of 
Coole and Ballylee is broken by the essential hardness of The Choice. 
Each is improved by the separation. 

The full effect of Yeats’s revisions is best seen in his rewriting of entire 
poems. Among the few later poems which show changes in basic idea in 
revision, a notable group are Three Songs to the Same Tune (O’Donnel| 
Abu), written first when Yeats hoped that General Duffy’s Irish Blue- 
shirts shared his wish for the “rule of educated and able men” and pub- 
lished with a prefatory comment in The Spectator, February 23, 1934. 
Later, disappointed in the Blueshirts, Yeats revised the songs, and, he 
said, “increased their fantasy, their extravagance, their obscurity, that 
no party might sing them.’ Incidentally he also removed such extrava- 
gances as ‘‘What’s equality?—Muck in the yard .. . .”” The three songs, 
called finally Three Marching Songs, were rewritten once more in Decem- 
ber, 1938, with still further increase of fantasy and new and engaging 
refrains.®” 

Much more common among poems fully revised are those enriched in 
image, diction, integration. For example, in all versions of The Player 
Queen, from its original printing in The Dial (November, 1922) through 
Collected Plays (1935), Decima’s song, made by her unhappy lover, 
reads: 

O would that I were an old beggar 
Without a friend on this earth 
But a thieving rascally cur, 

A beggar blind from his birth; 

Or anything else but a man 

Lying alone on a bed 
Remembering a woman’s beauty, 
Alone with a crazy head. 


In the thirties, when Yeats turned with enthusiasm to ballad-making 
and songs for music, he expanded this song and increased its effective- 
ness by vivid pictures both of the beggar and the lady. The new song, 
never printed in America until here, appeared in an English edition as 
the second of Two Songs Rewritien for the Tune’s Sake: 


I would that I were an old beggar 
Rolling a blind pearl eye, 

For he cannot see my lady 

Go gallivanting by; 


% Words for Music Perhaps and Other Poems (Dublin: Cuala Press, 1932), pp. 9-11. The 
title in Collected Poems, ‘1933’, is “Coole and Ballylee, 1931.” 

% The King of the Great Clock Tower, Commentaries and Poems (New York: Macmillan, 
1935), p. 39. 8 Last Poems and Plays, pp. 61-64. 
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A dreary, dreepy beggar 
Without a friend on the earth 
But a thieving rascally cur— 

O a beggar blind from his birth; 


Or anything else but a rhymer 
Without a thing in his head 

But rhymes for a beautiful lady, 
He rhyming alone in his bed. 


Slight as the song is in either version, in the latter the Irish idiom (‘‘He 
thyming alone in his bed’’), gay detail (the “gallivanting” lady, the 
“dreary, dreepy beggar”), and clear images (“blind pearl eye”) set and 
keep an amusingly ironic tone. 

A first or early draft of Those Images, a very important late lyric em- 
bodying Yeats’s concept of relative values and repeating the theory of 
symbols he had fully stated almost forty years earlier, was elaborately 
revised, the title added, and the title noun included in the text: 


1 THOSE IMAGES 
Though I have bid you turn What if I bade you leave 
From the cavern of the mind; The cavern of the mind? 
(There is more to bite upon There’s better exercise 
In the sunlight and wind). In the sunlight and wind. 
2 
I did not say attend TI never bade you go 
To Moscow or to Rome, To Moscow or to Rome. 
Turn from drudgery Renounce that drudgery, 
Call the Muses home; Call the Muses home. 
3 
Seek majestic powers Seek those images 
That constitute the Wild, That constitute the wild, 
The Lion and the Harlot, The lion and the virgin, 
The Virgin and the Child; The harlot and the child. 
4 
Find in middle air Find in middle air 
An Eagle on the wing; An eagle on the wing, 
Recognize the fire Recognise the five 
That makes the Muses sing.®® That make the Muses sing.”° 


Here the repetition of bade in stanzas one and two of the revised poem 
aids integration. Renounce, hardly so accurate as Turn from (one re- 


68 4 Full Moon in March (London: Macmillan, 1935), pp. 57-58. 
69 Letters on Poetry to Dorothy Wellesley, p. 158. 7 Last Poems and Plays, p. 47. 
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nounces what one desires), is, however, considerably more pleasant in 
sound and rhythm. The shift in the pairs of images in the third stanza 
gives freshness by breaking the conventional link of virgin and child. Five 
(instead of fire) in the last stanza rids the lines of an approximate rinic 
(air, fire) not used in the corresponding lines of the preceding stanzas, 
and knits the logic of the lyric. Perhaps most important of all is the use 
in the final version of “those images” instead of “majestic powers” ty 
link the poem directly with Yeats’s long and elaborate use of certain 
symbols. 

Through the last twenty-five years of his life Yeats continued a prac- 
tice, begun when he was a boy, of rewriting every play time after time, 
before production and again after in the light of his dramatic experience, 
When he discovered the Noh play of Japan, adapted it to his purposes, 
and wrote his dance plays for performance before small audiences, he 
still wrote and rewrote; and some late plays exist in as many recensions 
as The Shadowy Waters or On Baile’s Strand. The revision of the later 
plays is a large problem, beyond the scope of this study, as a single 
example will show. 

Yeats’s play of the Queen and the Swineherd (or the Stroller), a theme 
D. H. Lawrence repeated in his fiction, exists in four different printed 
versions. Yeats wrote The King of the Great Clock Tower first in prose with 
three characters, King, Queen, and Stroller, and in this form it was suc- 
cessfully acted at the Abbey Theatre in 1934, published by the Cuala 
Press in the same year, and by Macmillan in 1935. Soon after the play 
was performed, Yeats decided that the three characters made ‘“‘a charac- 
ter too many; reduced to the essentials, Queen and Stroller, the fable 
should have greater intensity.””! The new version, called A Full Moon in 
March, made the Stroller a Swineherd, greatly increased emphasis 
on necessary desecration, introduced new lyrics, “Crown of gold, 
dung of swine,” “Desecration and the lover’s night.” Both these ver- 
sions were later rewritten, the prose King of the Great Clock Tower with 
its three characters put into blank verse and A Full Moon in March 
considerably changed in detail.” Yeats recommended The King of the 
Great Clock Tower in prose for actors, in verse for his “studious friends.” 
A study of these four dramatic versions of a simple story demonstrates 
Yeats’s relative failure with blank verse to the end, though a comparison 
of the prose sentences and the pentameters into which he turned them 
is of great interest to any student of verse. More important is the shifting 


" The Herne’s Egg and Other Plays (New York: Macmillan, 1938), pp. v-vi. 
7 Poetry, xLvV (March, 1935), 299-310. 
73 Both late versions are in The Herne’s Egg and Other Plays (1938). 
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emphasis on symbol, even allegory, in four plays which epitomize Yeats’s 
long struggle to hammer his thoughts into unity, to bring together his 
“three interests: interest in a form of literature, in a form of philosophy, 
and a belief in nationality.””* A Full Moon in March, in fact, makes a 
final demand for that “baptism of the gutter’’ essential, in his mature 
thinking, for integrated personality, and, as he insisted in his youth, 
important for every Irish patriot. 

These examples of Yeats’s process of revision might be indefinitely 
extended. The poet at work to enhance the half-hypnotic suggestiveness 
of sound is everywhere evident, and alterations of diction for greater 
exactness or intensity dot almost every page. Yeats in his later years 
said of a play on which he was at work, “It has begun well, but much 
of it will I am certain be artificial till I re-write and re-write’’; and a 
very notable result of his rewriting is indeed an increased naturalness, an 
escape from artificiality. Hone points out that Yeats revised at times for 
greater clarity.”* Usually, however, the final poem becomes not clearer 
but richer, more allusive, even less immediately palpable. This process 
was so constant that meaning, at least on a single level, is often clarified 
by reading an early version of a difficult poem. The mature Yeats realized 
fully the value of multiple reference. His changes to direct and colloquial 
language increase particularity and at the same time paradoxically 
extend suggestion by rendering exactly the general truth. With very few 
exceptions the last versions of his poems are the finest. 

Like most poets, Yeats saw his work most clearly and critically after 
it was hardened into print; but, unlike many, he was undeterred by the 
conventional advice of his friends and critics that he cease to tamper with 
his work, and dared to continue at every opportunity his poetic competi- 
tion for eternity. This habit led him early to the vain hope that he might 
bury forever rejected poems or early versions; and he wrote for his first 
bibliographer: 

Accursed who brings to light of day 
The writings I have cast away! 

But blessed he that stirs them not 
And lets the kind worm take the lot!’7 


Anyone interested in Yeats’s work or in the poetic process, however, 
must risk the curse. Because some of the variants have intrinsic merit and 
all of them form a remarkable record of an artist’s growth, a complete 


™ “Tf T Were Four-and-Twenty,” Living A ge, cocrt (Oct. 4, 1919), 25. 
% Letters on Poetry to Dorothy Wellesley, p. 47. 
76 Cf. comment on revision of “The Double Vision of Michael Robartes,” Hone, p. 370. 


™ Collected Works (1908), vit, 199. 
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variorum edition of Yeats’s poetry is needed to provide for readers the 
material with which to analyze the slow progress toward perfection o/ 
perhaps the greatest poetry written in English during the past century,” 


HuNTER COLLEGE 


78 Passages in this paper are quoted with the permission of The Macmillan Company, 
New York, from Lady Gregory’s Journals (1947), from Yeats’s Collected Poems (1933), Col- 
lected Plays (1935), Per Amica Silentia Lunae (1918), The Wild Swans at Coole (1919), 
Later Poems (1924), The Tower (1928), The Winding Stair (1933), The King of the Great 
Clock Tower: Commentaries and Poems (1935), The Herne’s Egg and Other Plays (1938), Last 
Poems and Plays (1940); with the permission of the Oxford University Press, London, from 
Letters on Poetry to Dorothy Wellesley (1940); with the permission of Mrs. W. B. Yeats and 
of Macmillan and Company, London, from A Fidl Moon in March (1935); with the permis- 
sion of Mrs. Yeats from The Collected Works (1908), from Easter, 1916 (n. d.), from The 
Winding Stair (New York: Fountain Press, 1929), from Yeats’s poems in periodicals, and 
from the following publications of the Cuala Press: Responsibilities; Poems and a Play 
(1914), The Wild Swans at Coole (1917), Michael Robartes and the Dancer (1920), The Cat 
and the Moon and Certain Poems (1924), October Blast (1927), Stories of Michael Robartes 
and His Friends (1931), and Words for Music Perhaps and Other Poems (1932). 
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CAPPY RICKS AND THE MONK IN THE GARDEN 
By CARL BopDE 


N the study of American culture one of the most significant figures to 

examine may well be the American popular novelist—the writer who 
appeals to the trade instead of the class market. He is also one of the 
most neglected. In spite of the approval with which he is read by the 
public, he is usually either castigated or dismissed by the strictly liter- 
ary critic. And with justice, from the point of view of belles-lettres. Yet 
when this novelist has been dead long enough he is apt to emerge even 
in the learned journals. The scholar of the future may then leaf through 
an annotated article on “Primitivism in a Forgotten ‘Western’ Writer, 
Zane Grey”’ or “‘Theological Patterns in the Fiction of Lloyd Douglas.” 
The place of the popular novelist, the people’s novelist if you will, in the 
study of American culture over and above literary history is also apt 
to become officially more important with the passage of time. The longer 
such a novelist has been dead, the better it seems is his claim to attention 
in, for example, courses in American civilization. 

There is much to be said for evaluating such a novelist while he is still 
close to us. The general extent of his influence on the public and his rdle 
in the culture are of course very hard to measure with any precision; but 
hardly anyone will deny that they exist. The popularity of Lloyd Doug- 
las’ work surely attests to more than the fact that the public likes to read 
a sentimental story. It also attests, among other things, to the unsatisfied 
religious yearnings and the vague cosmological optimism in a good num- 
ber of his readers. A potentially important psychological connection has 
been made by the writer with the reader. It is permissible to argue that 
the student of American culture may as a result examine a present-day 
popular writer with profit in spite of the lack of that perspective which 
time would give. This kind of writer is all the more influential and sig- 
nificant here and now; and to study him at the present may help us to 
understand the immediate future more clearly and to deal with it more 
capably than we otherwise would. 


A generation before the terms Aryan and Nordic were forced on every- 
body’s attention, one of America’s leading popular novelists was engaged 
in writing about some of the concepts behind them and reflecting those 
concepts in his work. He continued to promulgate his theory of race until 
recently. His last book bears the copyright date 1940, his last magazine 
stories appeared in 1942, and his best-known fiction is still being re- 
printed. First serialized in such widely read periodicals as The Saturday 
Evening Post, Colliers, and The American Magazine, his novels went on as 
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a rule to climb towards, if not always into, the best seller lists. There- 
after the motion picture industry increased the public for them. As 
early as 1919 Paramount-Artcraft, for instance, a pioneer film company, 
released its screen version of one novel, The Valley of the Giants, as a 
starring vehicle for the late Wallace Reid. 

Peter B. Kyne’s novels have earned him ample rewards almost from 
the beginning; buyers for them have run at least into the hundred 
thousands. In 1910 he started writing for the national magazines with 
Western and sea stories that were a cut above the general run of popular 
fiction, and it was not long before he went on to widen the scope of his 
work and deepen its appeal. After The Long Chance (his “‘first big novel,” 
said Sunset Magazine) appeared in book form in 1914, he limited the 
flow of short stories from his ready pen—he said he could write them in 
a few hours—and began te concentrate on the longer works. That his 
novels followed a formula became obvious fairly soon. Yet it was a pleas- 
ant one in the eyes of many a reader. The setting would customarily be 
a Western desert or timberland, sometimes the sea, seldom a city. Before 
this scenery a rugged hero would fight for his birthright. The struggle 
would mix business warfare with thudding blows on mouth and chin. 
Toward the middle of the book a beautiful girl would let herself be won 
and thereafter she would do her winsome and effective best for the hero’s 
cause. At the end, marriage and large prosperity. 

In fiction like Kyne’s, one would confidently expect the characters to 
be types rather than individuals; and they are, with a single outstanding 
exception. He is irascible little Cappy Ricks of the white mutton-chops 
and black string tie, who has become one of the best-known figures in the 
gallery of American popular writing. As the book-jacket blurb of Cappy 
Ricks Comes Back implies, Peter B. Kyne’s most notable creation is 
modeled on life. He was probably inspired by a tycoon in Pacific coast 
shipping of the early 1900’s who was colorful enough to invite any facile 
author’s use. Captain Robert Dollar, chin-whiskered and Scotch, was 
the founder of the Dollar Steamship lines and a man who learned to be 
equally at home with mandarins and riggers. There is little doubt that 
he was the original of Cappy Ricks, head of the fictional Ricks Blue 
Star line and, like Dollar, also owner of extensive lumber interests. 

Cappy Ricks makes his'first bow ina short story, “The Devil Ship,” of 
May, 1912, as—simply—Old Hickman. The line of descent is not too 
plain, however, until the appearance of “The Thunder God” (another 
short story and not the later novel of the same name) where he has be- 
come Old Man Hickman. “The Thunder God” was apparently not printed 
until after the publication of Cappy Ricks in 1916 but it may well have 
been written earlier. At any rate Old Man Hickman is either Cappy’s 
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) prototype or his sibling. Hickman is a shipowner, parsimonious and ir- 


ritable on the surface but generous and warm-hearted underneath. When 


) he argues with a herculean young Viking, his words and actions are those 
) of Cappy Ricks. “‘Old Man Hickman shook a skinny fist under the giant’s 
7 nose. ‘Don’t you lecture me,’ he warned.... ‘That’s right,’ [he] 
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shrilled .. . angrily.”” But Kyne’s ultimate figure was Cappy himself, 


’ conniving against his son-in-law, Matt Peaslee, for Matt’s own good, 


storming at Skinner, his general manager, and always ready to strike 
a blow where it would pay him a good return in chuckles and profits. 

Along with Old Man Hickman, Cappy Ricks is portrayed with a certain 
degree of complexity. Instead of being shown as all black or all white, all 
good or all bad, like the type characters, Cappy is presented—sympa- 
thetically—as a lively, skinny little tyrant who sometimes over-reaches 
himself and makes mistakes. Cappy Ricks is in fact the story of a running 
battle in which the diminutive shipping magnate suffers one check after 
another from young Matt Peaslee. Yet Kyne’s art is adequate enough 
to make the reader like Cappy more for his defeats than for his victories. 
It is this human appeal in Cappy that marks the big difference between 
him and his main literary precursor, Old Gorgon Graham. Graham is the 
central figure in a work that once sold many thousands of copies, George 
Horace Lorimer’s The Letters of a Self-Made Merchant to his Son (1901). 
There are definite similarities in the background, attitudes, and social 
position of the two old men, but if Graham ever admits to his son that he 
made a mistake, he does so only to point a moral. The reader feels at all 
times that Graham is in control of the situation. After all, the meatpack- 
ing merchant was intended to play the leading part in a commercial 
man’s courtesy book, so his character emerges as a combination of ul- 
timately unbeatable shrewdness and calculating Yankee thrift. 

Cappy, however, is the only literary creation of any individual im- 
portance to appear in the long series of novels that Kyne produced from 
1913 to 1940. The rest are types. The rest of them, ranging from brave 
young Bryce Cardigan of The Valley of the Giants to lovely Mary Suther- 
land of The Dude Woman, Kyne’s last novel, fit their traditional patterns 
neatly. Kyne provides a varied array of minor characters and major— 
desert rats and millionaires, horny-handed first mates and cold-eyed 
bankers, beautiful girls and selfish wives, patently rugged young men and 
deceptively rugged young men. Yet the minor characters, especially, are 
presented strictly in terms of their stereotypes; and in spite of the fact that 
Kyne evidently spends some effort on shaping his main characters, of 
both sexes, he fails as a rule to give depth and individuality even to them. 
In the case of his heroines he is particularly unsuccessful. They are mere 
figurines. Outwardly different, each, it is nevertheless clear, would do 
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almost precisely the same thing in a given set of circumstances as would 
the rest. The girls ride alike, react alike, and love alike. Their eyes may be 
gentle brown or sparkling blue but they are raised with equal charm and 
purpose to the hero as he stands before them. The heroes also tend to be 
of a kind. Although they come off a bit better than do their women and at 
times show a certain measure of individualization, they are all wiry and 
courageous, courteous and daring. And they almost never lose a fight. 
In spite of the fact that the hero’s opponent is always a ruffian, as big or 
bigger, the reader need never doubt who will win. The pattern is fixed. 

Yet it should be pointed out that many of the characters, both major 
and minor, linger in the reader’s mind more than do most in purely popu- 
lar fiction. This is no small achievement. For the writer who aims point- 
blank at popularity, characterization represents a considerable problem. 
His characters must be simple and quickly recognizable in order to en- 
sure a broad appeal among the book-buying public. But they must not 
be too sadly obvious. Normally even a writer like Taylor Caldwell, who 
was reported last year as advancing the claim that popularity is the best 
critical test of a novel, will try to individualize her characters to some 
extent. The trouble lies in finding the happy medium. It lies in fashioning 
characters individual enough to make some impression on the reader's 
intelligence but typical enough so that the reader will not have to ponder 
them or wrack his mind in an attempt to classify them. Some writers 
never find an answer to the problem or at best find one only temporarily. 
Peter B. Kyne was shrewd enough to find his answer early, and to hold 
on to it for almost thirty years. 


The answer lay in the theories of ‘the old monk in the garden”’ as 
Kyne calls Gregor Mendel; and his literary debt to Mendel is great. He 
translated Mendel’s Law into a major method of characterization. He 
made his own interpretation of the law an organic part of his literary 
method, if not of his entire view of life. When Mendel published the 
account of his strict and modest researches as Versuche iiber Pflanzen- 
Hybriden in 1865, it attracted no noticeable attention whatsoever from 
scientists, let alone any one else. Ten years before Kyne began writing, 
though, Mendel’s article was rediscovered by a trio of distinguished 
botanists and popularized. If Kyne knew that he was guilty of a gross 
alteration and extension of Mendel’s careful study, he gave no signs of 
it anywhere in his numerous novels. 

His debt to Mendel shows itself as early as the time of Old Man Hick- 
man and even earlier. Hickman, in ‘The Thunder God” again, sees 
Valdemar Sigurdson and says to him, “Boy, you’re the damnedest, finest, 
white man I’ve ever seen. Swede, Dane, Norwegian or Icelander?” 
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Viking, pure and unadulterated by any mixture, is Sigurdson’s answer: 
“We have never been disturbed and we have had but slight opportunity 
to mix with other races.’”’ Then Old Man Hickman clinches the discus- 
sion. “Ever hear of Mendel’s Law?” he inquires of his stalwart. ‘It’s 
about heredity and the fertility of hybrids and the evolution of species. 
You’re a Viking, . . . a dominant, not a recessive type.” 

Leaving the field to Cappy Ricks as time goes on, Old Man Hickman 
disappears from Kyne’s stories; but the Mendelian notions he has ex- 
pounded to his young Viking do not. In one novel, /sland of Desire 
(1931), Mendel is mentioned on the very first page and he sets the tone 
for the whole work. In another, Golden Dawn, written in this same period, 
Kyne has a character define Mendel’s Law explicitly. To him it is the 
“law that like shall produce like,” and its violation among human beings 
predicts bad marriages and disaster. Furthermore, when like fails to 
mate with like, and a mixed marriage takes place, the children will be 
either throwbacks or half-breeds—and Kyne observes that the leading 
character in a short story called ““The Land Just Over Yonder” ‘‘had 


known many half-breeds in his day—Mexicans and Indians—and he had 
never known a good one.’’ When the author speaks about the Mendelian 
theory in other passages, he adds that it shows the danger of mixing 
different races. So there is danger in mixing races; but there is also, by 
implication, danger in mixing certain nationalities. Kyne uses the term 


race loosely and it is clear from several citations, including a notable one 
in The Pride of Palomar, that he widens (or rather narrows) the term to 
include nationalities as well. Consequently, when he is going to give 
examples of the races of man, he may even mention the Irish, the British, 
the French, and the Germans. 

As a matter of fact, Kyne was interested enough by Mendel’s Law, 
or rather his idea of Mendel’s Law, to devote an entire early novel to it. 
The work was published in 1923—before Golden Dawn and Island of 
Desire—and Kyne entitled it, inevitably enough, Vever the Twain Shall 
Meet. The plot of it offers the fullest exposition of the theory to be 
found anywhere in his long shelf of novels. The central character is 
Tamea, bewitching daughter of a French father and a “‘purebred’”’ 
Polynesian mother. Tamea wears a 1923 sarong, and wears it well. She 
enchants the hero, Dan Pritchard, and explains in a careful conversation 
that “all Polynesian languages are derived from the same Aryan source’’; 
her father too, shortly before his death, underlines the point that the 
Polynesians are also Aryans. But a staunch friend of Dan’s argues against 
his marrying Tamea. He observes to Dan that although she is a Cau- 
casian, so is a Hindoo. That means that the lovely Tamea might bear 
him brown sons. “You cannot dodge the Mendelian Law, my boy,” he 
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says sagely. “Like begets like, but in a union of opposites we get throw. 
backs.”” Dan marries Tamea anyway, in the sight of deity if not of man, 
and goes to the South Pacific to live with her. In the end, though, Tamea 
comes to realize that never the twain shall meet, so she sends Dan back 
to civilization and to his reserved but Nordic beauty, Maisie. 

To put Kyne’s theory nakedly, what is pure-bred and Aryan is good: 
what is hybrid or pigmented is bad. This then is the view that underlies 
the great body of his characterization. The theory allowed him, over a 
long period of time, to deal very effectively with the problem of character 
portrayal. Kyne could present an assemblage of major and minor char- 
acters that would titillate but not confuse the average reader. He could 
continue to serve the same dish but with a different enough sauce to give 
his product an individual flavor. There was of course the risk that his 
method might antagonize some readers and reduce the public demand 
for his works. Kyne was, however, able to minimize the risk involved by 
presenting his theory most of the time at an innocent, ordinary, and 
superficial level: by depicting his characters in terms of their commonly 
accepted national stereotypes, dialect and all. 

So his Irish are pugnacious and talk with a brogue one could cut with a 
peat-ax. Says Terence Reardon, for instance, ‘‘As for you, ye devil, faith . . . 
I thought, begorra, ye was a dirrty Far Down. God love ye, Michael, but 
’tis the likes of you I’m proud to be shipmates wit’.”” Kyne’s Scandina- 
vians are customarily simple, grave, and honest, and are sometimes heard 
to remark, “I ban vant to go home.”’ The Chinese appear only as faithful 
cooks, excitable and superstitious. Sooey Wan, Dan Pritchard’s cook in 
Never the Twain Shall Meet, must speak like this: “‘Boss, you allee time 
talkee too damn much... Tonight me go joss-house and burn devil 
paper.” He is the duplicate of Ah Fong in Lord of Lonely Valley, who, 
when his master lies ill with spotted fever, not only burns devil papers 
but also offers him a broth made from the heart of a wildcat. 

Writing in terms of such obvious national and racial stereotypes as 
these, Kyne was also able at times to introduce the more trenchant 
aspects of his theory. These aspects some of his readers certainly might 
have been expected to resent. Whatever resentment may have been 
aroused, it was not enough to diminish Kyne’s popularity among book 
buyers. In fact it should be noted that his conceptions agreed with many 
a reader’s feelings; in all probability, such readers were flattered to see 
their prejudgments confirmed in print. Many a reader would be apt to 
approve of what was native and supposedly like him, and disapprove of 
what was foreign to him. 

On this basis Kyne could, when he came to certain other national and 
racial types beyond those mentioned before, project further his notion 
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| of Mendel’s Law and do it without any serious repercussion. He could 
| develop the implications of the theory and be shielded by American 


nativism. The crasser applications of the idea might be put into the mouth 
of a character instead of into the author’s direct narrative. The result 
would ultimately be the same. To take a leading example, since Kyne 
used the Southwest as locale for a number of his novels, Mexicans make 
a fairly frequent appearance. The type Mexican is shown as shiftless and 
thieving. After all he is a hybrid, mixing in his veins the blood of both 
Spaniard and Indian, so no good is to be expected from him. He is, in 
short, a ‘““Greaser.”” Thus the heroine of Jim the Conqueror is said to be 
surprised that ‘Texas boasts at least one very intelligent . . . Mexican,”’ 
while Webster of Webster, Man’s Man growls, “I don’t relish the idea 
of a Greaser in the same stateroom with me.”’ Kyne adds, ‘‘The prospect 
was as revolting to him as would be an uninvited negro guest at the 
dining table of a southern family.” 

The comparison of the Mexican with the negro is appropriate enough 
although Kyne as a rule writes little about the negro in his novels and 
short stories. When he does so, though, it is in line with his theory. Al- 
most all of Kyne’s negroes are Pullman porters who are to be addressed 
as “George.”’ Only once is a negro described at any length in Kyne’s 
writing. He is a villainous mulatto squatter—a hybrid again as well as 
a member of an inferior race—in Kindred of the Dust. He is living in sin 
with a white woman at the time the hero of the book encounters him. 
The hero, the “young laird’’ so-called, identifies himself and tells the 
mulatto that he must leave a dingy neighborhood called the Sawdust 
Pile. ‘‘We-ll, is dat so?” the “yellow rascal’ drawls. “So youh-all’s de 
new la’rd, eh? Well, ah’m de king o’ de Sawdust Pile, an’ mah house is 
mah castle.’’ The young laird takes the mulatto’s measure, however, and 
soon “‘under a rain of blows on the chin and jaw, he sprawled unconscious 
on the ground.” 

The young laird’s victory is of course inevitable. Nevertheless, one of 
the contributing causes is that he has what Kyne terms in Jim the Con- 
gqueror ‘“‘a superior blood, a superior color.” The phrase is strikingly bold. 
In its flat assumption of the superiority of one blood and color over 
another, it epitomizes Kyne’s ethnological thinking. 


Many a villain lurks in Kyne’s pages, and more often than not he is 
of inferior or of foreign blood. In other words he is not white, or if he is 
white he is also alien. A Frenchman is cowardly and treacherous; a 
Greek is shown as wicked; a Russian—called by Kyne the Red, without 
benefit of quotation marks—is a trouble-maker; a Sicilian comes of 
“Bad people.’” It is not good, for the purposes of Kyne’s fiction, to be 
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born in southern or western Europe, even though the person is Caucasian, 
On the other hand, it should be understood that Kyne’s collection oj 
malefactors includes some who are of 100 per cent American stock. It js 
conceivable, even for the purposes of popular fiction, that one may be a 
Native Son and be bad at the same time. But this does not happen very 
often. Or if the villain is American, he is apt to hail from some distant 
and alienated section of the country like the Middle West or the East. 
For example, Colonel Pennington, the antagonist in The Valley of the 
Giants, comes from the relatively effete Midwest. The Southwest and 
the West Coast breed the heroes. 

Kyne’s love for the “‘native American” extends to the Amerindian 
although it has to stretch a bit to cover him. There is nothing novel 
about Kyne’s Indians. They grunt instead of speaking in sentences and 
tread softly through the redwoods or over the desert sands. In spite of 
being pictured as inferior, they still have a place in Kyne’s cosmogony. 
George Sea Otter, in The Valley of the Giants, grew up with the hero 
and throughout the novel remains his man Friday. He is typical. How- 
ever, he happens to be full-blooded and so escapes the weakness of the 
hybrid. Pitt River Charlie, in Outlaws of Eden, is on the contrary a half- 
breed. He has the réle of professional killer; and, as the action reveals, 
he lacks among other things the full-blooded Indian’s traditional stoicism 
under pain. Yet, all in all, Kyne’s nativism and primitivism combine to 
give the Indian a fairly sympathetic portrayal. 

If the villains are usually of an inferior race or nation, the heroes and 
heroines are conversely apt to be strictly American. One would expect, 
in terms of Kyne’s Mendelian theory, that a considerable proportion 
would be of Pilgrim stock or of equivalent purity. However, here an 
interesting complication enters. Kyne’s own people came from County 
Mayo, and he apostrophizes his father as “Dear Exile of Erin.” It turns 
out, not surprisingly, that several of the leading heroes have Irish blood 
in their veins. The Scotch heritage is also an admirable one; it too is the 

stock of heroes. So is the Downeaster strain, Cappy Ricks’ own, which 
becomes Kyne’s closest approach to the Mayflower stereotype. More- 
over, one other national origin is favorable to the production of heroes 
though it must be blended, curiously enough, with other bloods for the 
best results. That is the old Spanish, the Castilian. Still, that Spanish 
must be pure in itself to avoid producing Kyne’s “‘Greaser.” Ken Burney, 
of The Gringo Privateer, is one-quarter Castilian, but his Muriel thinks 
it worthwhile to point out that there is “‘not the faintest taint of aborig- 
inal blood in his veins.” No Indian admixture allowed; no hybrid. 
If Spanish is crossed with Irish, however, heroes instead of hybrids can 
emerge. The result may be indeed as richly endowed a figure as Don 
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Miguel José Maria Federico Noriaga Farrel, otherwise Michael Joseph 
Farrel, otherwise Don Mike, and after Matt Peaslee the most noted of 
Kyne’s rugged young men. 

The Pride of Palomar revolves around Don Mike. This novel has had 
several new editions since its appearance just after World War 1, the 
latest being in a 1935 anthology of Kyne’s novels issued by Farrar & 
Rinehart. It is all the more interesting today, not only because of its hero 
but because of its villain. 

The villain is the Japanese immigrant in California. Just as Don Mike 
represents the happiest blend of blood strains, the aggressive Japanese 
potato baron, Mr. Okada, typifies the undiluted worst. He is all the more 
wicked since he represents not an entirely inferior race but rather a race 
that has proved itself economically too superior, a race that is pushing 
out the whites in California. On this count above all others, Kyne 
rests his novel. In his dedication he calls The Pride of Palomar ‘‘a book 
with a mission.’’ He says, moreover, that this work ‘“‘has, at least, the 
merit of sincerity.”” This statement too is notable in its implications. It 
might otherwise be thought that Kyne’s view of Mendel’s Law and its 
operation should not be documented even in part from the words of his 
characters—after all many a novelist has created criminals in fiction 
without himself being suspect. Kyne, though, presents this outstanding 
exposition of his Mendelian views and prefaces it with a public announce- 
ment of his sincerity. The book is, he adds, a “‘labor of love.” 

The plot follows the Kyne pattern. Mike Farrel, ex-top sergeant in 
the first World War, comes back to reclaim his heritage. But his courtly 
father has died, and his Rancho Palomar, in its fair valley, is about to 
have its mortgage foreclosed. The holder of the mortgage, John Parker, is 
an Easterner but he is also the father of the heroine and so turns out to 
be more amenable than others from his region. At the opening of the 
action, however, he is attempting to lease the rancho and the valley to 
Japanese farmers through their representative, Mr. Okada, the potato 
baron. Okada, after a well-deserved horsewhipping, tries to have Don 
Mike assassinated. The would-be assassin he hires is caught and killed 
by Mike’s faithful retainer, and Okada is forced to give up. Kay Parker 
soon falls in love with Farrel and helps him in his struggle with her father. 
By now the action has narrowed into the business warfare to be seen in 
most of Kyne’s plots, and Don Mike again wins handily. He outbluffs 
and outguesses John Parker, and at the end of the story has married Kay 
and regained his ranch. And he has converted Parker to the Californian 
view of the Japanese problem. 

As early as the second chapter Farrel explains his own national origins. 
His family, he points out to his captain just before he leaves the Army, 
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“were pure-bred Spanish blonds’ until Don Mike’s black-Irish grand. 
father married into the family. The captain says that Farrel is ‘“clean- 
strain white” and Farrel himself echoes and amplifies the sentiment by 
saying that he supposes he is—to sum it all up—an American. Again, 
when first talking with Kay Parker, Don Mike discusses his Spanish and 
Irish traits, painting one or two of them just unfavorably enough to add 
color and warmth to his character. Then he discusses—at the other end 
of the scale—the Japanese and their characteristics. Some time after his 
talk with Kay, Don Mike returns to his charges against Japanese blood 
and Japanese character and presents them in detail during a chapter-long 
debate with her father. In The Pride of Palomar Kyne acknowledges his 
debt to Montaville Flowers’ The Japanese Conquest of American Opinion 
(1917) and much of the material in this chapter and others parallels 
Flowers. The Japanese use our own national honesty, honor, and sense 
of fair-dealing to hobble us. They themselves lack those qualities utterly. 
They do have thrift, industry, and cleanliness—little enough too when 
weighed against the fact that they are also ruthless, greedy, selfish, and 
calculating. They are scheming, quarrelsome “disciples... of . . . ex- 
pediency” and ‘‘past masters of evasion and deceit.” Kyne follows Tie 
Japanese Conquest further in his description of the Japanese national! 
psychology as it relates to Shintoism and Emperor-worship. The Japs are, 
in short, the polar opposites of all that is glorified as native American. 

One thing above all singles out the Jap for his bad eminence. That is 
the fact, it may be recalled, that he furnishes economic competition to 
the native American—and competition so strong that the Jap is begin- 
ning to do to the white man just exactly what the white man himself did 
to the Indian. In consequence, Kyne is able to see “‘the tragedy of that 
little handful [of Indians], herded away in the heart of those barren hills 
to make way for the white man. And now the white man is almost gone,” 
forced out by the “Japanese farmer, usurping that sweet valley” of 
Palomar. Other intrusions the Aryan has conquered. Aside from “cheap 
Mexican and Bohunk labor,’’ economic competition has not meant much 
of a threat to the Native Son up to this time. But now here is an alien 
race, spawning vigorously in spite of opposition. 

So with these things in mind Farrel explains, in further conversation 
with Kay, that he “resents all Japanese” and he dwells on California’s 
lone battle against domination by them. Later the talk turns to the 
Chinese. “Well then, how about John Chinaman?” the girl asks. Don 
Mike’s face brightens as he answers, ‘Oh, a Chinaman is different. He’s 
a regular fellow. You can have a great deal of respect and downright 
admiration for a Chinaman, even of the coolie class.” “John Chinaman 
... Tealizes ... that he is not assimilable with us, or we with him” and 
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he “admits the wisdom and justice of our slogan: ‘California for white 
men.’ There was no protest from Peking when we passed the Exclusion 
Act.” Kay wonders why the Jap is not assimilable, so Farrel asks the 
traditional question: Would she marry a Jap? Upon her indignant denial, 
he exclaims, “The purity of our race—aye, the purity of the Japanese 
race—forbids inter-marriage.” 

Over and beyond the anti-Japanese material, The Pride of Palomar is 
filled with Kyne’s theory of race and nationality. Again and again some- 
one is presented in terms of the stereotype of his origin. Personal char- 
acteristics are shown to be the result of national or racial ones. Mike, for 
instance, is endowed with ‘‘a certain curious hard-headedness,” says 
Kyne, and explains parenthetically that it is “the faint strain of Scotch 
in him, in all likelihood.” Half a page further down, Kyne alludes to 
Mike’s father as having had “‘a large measure of the Celtic instinct for 
domination.”” Thus Kyne employs his customary method. In a later 
chapter, furthermore, he has Farrel himself say, “The racial impulses 
which I observed cropping out . . . always interested me.” Parker agrees, 
“T think every race has some definite characteristics necessary to the 
unity of that race.” 

Best of all races and nationalities, it would seem, is Kyne’s own. His 
Americans and the other Anglo-Saxon peoples are the chosen ones. They 
have in common a precious possession, ‘“‘a national conscience.”” Men, 
like nations, are by no means created equal—that is a vulgar error. 
Men of one race, furthermore, are intrinsically superior to men of 
another. In consequence the races should stay apart. When ‘‘a member 
of the great Nordic race fuses with a member of a pigmented race, both 
parties,” let it be said, ‘“‘violate a natural law.” 

Kyne’s theory of race and method of characterization work out in 
union. His writings occupy the shelf of many a public library, and his 
books there stay in demand. In testimony perhaps to the effectiveness of 
his method, the public still continues to borrow and occasionally to buy 
his novels. Apparently his theory when developed in literary terms is not 
repugnant to his readers. To them, immersed in the story, it may be no 
more than logical that Don Mike Farrel, representative of the Aryan 
best, should favor the odious Mr. Okada “with a cool, contemptuous 
scrutiny” and announce that “‘We ought to have Jim Crow cars for these 
cock-sure sons of Nippon.” Reinforced by some of the emotions left in 
the wake of World War 11, a new generation of readers might find much 
to attract them in The Pride of Palomar. 


UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 





MELVILLE’S PIERRE AND DANTE’S INFERNO 
By G. GIOVANNINI 


ROM the number of articles on Dante and the frequency of American 

printings of the Divine Comedy in translation, it appears that even 
before 1850 Dante had a larger American public than might be supposed.' 
At the mid-century Emerson remarked in his comments on Margaret 
Fuller’s interest in Dante: “An edition of Cary’s translation, reprinted 
in Boston, many years ago, was rapidly sold; and, for the last twenty 
years, all studious youths and maidens have been reading the Inferno.’” 
Melville was one of these studious readers. He purchased a copy of Cary 
in 1848,3 and in works after this date made frequent reference to “that 
infernalest of infernos, The Inferno,’ especially in Pierre. The hero of 


1 See Theodore W. Koch, Dante in America (Boston, 1896) and Angelina La Piana, Dan- 
te’s American Pilgrimage (Yale Univ. Press, 1948). Before 1850 there were four American 
printings of translations of the Comedy, two of them complete: Cary’s The Vision; or Hell, 
Purgatory, and Paradise of Dante Alighieri, which first appeared as part of The Works of 
the British Poets, ed. Robert Walsh (Philadelphia, 1822), and was reprinted by Appleton 
with John Flaxman’s illustrations (New York, 1845); T. W. Parsons’ The First Ten Cantos 
of the Inferno (Boston, 1843); and John A. Carlyle’s Dante’s Divine Comedy: the Inferno, a 
literal prose translation with the text of the original (New York, 1849). Translations of frag- 
ments, like Longfellow’s in Voices of the Night, occasionally appeared. A translation of the 
Inferno, xxx, by a pupil of Lorenzo da Ponte, one of the earliest American translations 
unnoticed by bibliographers, was printed in Da Ponte’s edition of Luigi Guidelli’s transla- 
tion of Robert Dodsley’s The Economy of Human Life (New York, 1825). For two fragmen- 
tary translations, 1697 and 1791, see J. G. Fucilla’s articles in Jtalica, vit (June 1931), 40- 
41, and xxv (March 1948), 9-11; the fragment of the Jnferno, xxxu11, printed in 1791 is 
attributed to William Dunlap. 

2 Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli (Boston, 1852), 1, 240. Emerson’s reference is to the 
Philadelphia edition of 1822, copies of which appeared with a Boston and New York im- 
print added (Koch, p. 77). 

3 From a statement of account with John Wiley among the Melville papers in the Har- 
vard University Library, showing a charge of $2.12 for a copy of Cary’s Dante on June 22, 
1848. Melville may have bought the New York edition of 1845, referred to in citations of 
Dante in this article. Mr. Merton M. Sealts, Jr., who kindly made available to me many 
allusions to Dante in Melville, suggests the London (H. G. Bohn) edition of 1847 as another 
possibility since Wiley was an importer. Moreover, the price Melville paid seems to indi- 
cate the London edition, for the New York edition was listed at $1.50 cloth and $3.00 leather, 
(O. A. Roorbach, Catalogne of American Publications from 1820 to 1852 |New York, 1852}, 
p. 145). The text of both follows that of the last corrected London edition of 1844. 

4 Mardi, 1, 346 (all references are to the Standard Edition of Melville, London: Constable, 
1922-24). See also Mardi, 1, 14; White Jacket, p. 120; Moby-Dick, 11, 116, 122; Billy Budd 
and Other Prose Pieces, p. 140; Clarel, 1, 144 (the reference is to Dante’s City of Dis), n, 
123; Journal up the Straits, ed. Raymond Weaver (New York, 1935), p. 146; and n. 5 be- 
low. Melville, like many of his contemporaries, apparently did not extend his reading of 
Dante beyond the Jnferno, which deeply impressed him during the composition of Pierre 
(pp. 57, 74, 119, 235-237, 239, 336, 441-442, 444, 484). There is, however, a close resem- 
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the novel is a devoted reader of Dante—‘‘you always loved Dante,” says 
Millthorpe to Pierre (p. 441)—and about one half of it, Books 1 to 1x, 
pivots on references to the Jnferno, which in a powerfully symbolical 
manner underscore the pervasive tragic gloom and develop on an emotive 
level the hero’s reactions to the existence of evil. Relying on some knowl- 
edge of the Inferno on the reader’s part, Melville adopts the technique 
of literary allusion and quotation functioning in place of formal exposi- 
tion, the literary reference itself becoming contextually an expository 
symbol of the hero’s internal states and of the ubiquity and universality 
of evil. Melville adopts this technique in other works,’ but never so ex- 
tensively as in Pierre, nor so effectively at crucial moments in the de- 
velopment of character and theme. 

The last chapter of Book 11, which analyzes monologue-wise the con- 
flicting emotions of Pierre caught between his love for Lucy and a feeling 
of affinity for the mysterious Isabel, carries the theme of alarm to a 
climax by allusions to John Flaxman’s illustrations of Dante and by a 
paraphrase of the episode of Paolo and Francesca in the Inferno v. 
Pierre’s alarm and apprehensions of evil are confirmed by an allegorical 
reading of Dante. Pierre is ‘‘a thorough allegorical understander”’ of the 
poets, “‘a profound emotional sympathiser with them” (p. 341), and the 
experiential knowledge of evil which he lacks is compensated for by an 
imagination stimulated by the Jnferno. Flaxman’s book of drawings, 
which Pierre has promised to show to Lucy, reminds him of the book on 
Lancelot which led Paolo and Francesca into adultery,’ and by an ex- 





blance between the description of the growth of “yon little toddler” in Pierre (p. 412) and 
Dante’s vignette of the soul’s growth in the Purgatory xv1, 86 ff. 

5 Cf. the elaborate symbolical use of Dante’s City of Dis (Inferno vimi-1x) in Israel 
Potter, Ch. xxv, and Melville’s Journal for November 9, 1849, quoted by R. M. Weaver, 
Herman Melville, Mariner and Mystic (New York, 1921), p. 293; Melville’s granddaughter, 
Mrs. Henry K. Metcalf, has pointed out to me that “coal boxes” in Weaver’s quotation 
should be “coal barges.” See also the symbolical use of Dantesque elements in “The Tar- 
tarus of Maids” (Billy Budd and Other Prose Pieces, pp. 238-243): “Dantean Gateway” (cf. 
Inferno 111, 1-9), the descent into the precipice (cf. Inferno x11, 1-11, 27-28), and boiling 
“Blood River” (cf. Inferno xm, 44-45, 100); Melville transfers the suffering of the violent 
against their neighbor in Dante’s river of blood to the maids, victims of the industrial 
system in a paper-mill powered by Blood River. For a detailed analysis of the symbols, see 
E. H. Eby’s “Herman Melville’s ‘Tartarus of Maids,’’’ MLQ, 1 (1940), 95-100. 

6 Pierre is presented in Book 1 as an innocent child of nature educated in his father’s 
“fastidiously picked and decorous library” (p. 5). Although he had occasionally visited the 
city, at nineteen he “had never yet become so thoroughly initiated into that darker, though 
truer aspect of things” which life in the city teaches (p. 94). Melville often traces Pierre’s 
idealism to the influence of phenomenal nature (pp. 16, 196). 

7 Melville owned a French edition of Flaxman’s drawings of the Purgatory (Paris and 
Brussels, 1833) now in the possession of Mrs. Metcalf, who kindly informs me that Mel- 
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tension of this episode Pierre imagines an illegitimate daughter whom he 
associates with Isabel: 


. .. Flaxman’s Dante;—Dante! Night’s and Hell’s poet he. No, we will not open 
Dante. Methinks now the face—the face—minds me a little of pensive, sweet 
Francesca’s face—or, rather, as it had been Francesca’s daughter’s face—wafted 
on the sad dark wind, toward observant Virgil and the blistered Florentine. No, 
we will not open Flaxman’s Dante. Francesca’s mournful face is now ideal to me. 
Flaxman might evoke it wholly—make it present in lines of misery—bewitching 
power. No! I will not open Flaxman’s Dante! Damned be the hour I read in 
Dante! more damned than that wherein Paolo and Francesca read in fata! 
Launcelot!® 


When seen in the context of Pierre’s tragic relations to his illegitimate 
half-sister, these apparently irrelevant references to the Inferno serve at 
the beginning of the novel as a vague but authoritative prospectus of an 
evil overtaking the hero from a past dimly known to him through his 
aunt Dorothea’s description of the origin of his father’s chair-portrait 
(Book rv, iv). The mystery of Isabel’s face, familiar and yet inexplicable 
(p. 56), is somewhat clarified for Pierre by Dante, whose pictures of 
carnal sinners intimate that her face looks ‘“‘backward, hinting of some 
irrevocable sin; forward, pointing to some inevitable ill” (p. 58). In the 
first critical moments of Pierre’s life, the realities of evil in the Inferno 
function obscurely but forcefully in his consciousness as a memento of 
what his aunt had told him long ago about an unfortunate love-affair in 
his father’s bachelor-days (p. 105), and as a premonitory symbol of some 
evil in his own life. That Pierre’s analogies from Dante are not the 
vagaries of a bookish young man is clear from subsequent incidents: he 
was to remember his dying father’s cries to a daughter (p. 97) and to 
learn that his love for his half-sister was tainted by incestuous thoughts 
and motives.°® 





ville may have bought the drawings during the few days he spent in Paris in November and 
December of 1849, shortly after he made the entry on Dante in the Journal (n. 5 above). 
Melville had no doubt seen Flaxman’s drawings of the Jnferno; from passages on Flaxman 
quoted above it is clear that he at least knew about the illustrations of the Inferno v, one of 
which shows Paolo and Francesca r ading the romance of Lancelot and about to kiss (Com- 
positions of John Flaxman from the Divine Poem of Dante Alighieri, London, 1807, plate 5). 

8 Page 57; “‘wafted on the sad dark wind” was suggested by Cary’s language in the 
Inferno v, 51, 83, and in his “Argument” to this canto, where “dark air’’ occurs; “blistered 
Florentine” recalls a popular story, possibly known to Melville, that Dante’s face had been 
scorched in actual visits to hell (Boccaccio’s Life of Dante, vi11). 

® See pp. 151, 200, 268, 286, and 381-382; an allusion is made to the theme of incest by a 
symbolical use of Guido Reni’s painting of Beatrice Cenci (p. 489). Melville was very much 
interested in the painting and the subject; see Journal up the Straits, pp. 129, 130, 133 and 
n., 177. 
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Dante, explains Melville (p. 74), opened the hero’s eyes to ‘‘the infinite 
cliffs and gulfs of human mystery and misery”; and though at the begin- 
ning the illumination was only “in the way of experimental vision,” his 
exasperation and “rash, untutored burst” against the poet shortly before 
he learns the identity of Isabel indicate it was enough to stimulate an 
inchoate awareness of the nearness of some tragic experience. Impatient 
and resentful of the reality of evil, the young idealist turns upon Dante 
and is determined not to be schooled by him. But his determination is 
placed, in Melville’s characteristic manner, in ironic juxtaposition to the 
scene before Lucy’s door on the evening he was to spend with her over 
Flaxman’s Dante. Just as he reaches her cottage, an ominous messenger 
steals upon him in the darkness to deliver Isabel’s letter with its revela- 
tion of her parentage (pp. 84-85), and Pierre returns home to suffer the 
inferno of the poet he had castigated. 

The outburst against a poet who details the darker side of life defines a 
naively idealistic character unfitted to withstand the shock of painful 
realities, particularly the truth about his father, whom he venerated. 
Melville formally explains how the revelation affected Pierre’s ideal image 
of his father,!® but in Book tv he again resorts to Dante for an expository 
symbol of the emotional impact on Pierre. After Pierre learns the identity 
of Isabel, whose face now clarifies what had been mysterious in his 
father’s chair-portrait, in a vision he sees his half-sister’s and his father’s 
features “‘interpenetratingly uniting” to form an ambiguous face which 
overwhelms him with horror, the intensity of which is allusively ex- 
pressed in Pierre’s apt quotation from the Inferno xxv, 60-62, describing 
a monstrous shape compounded of a sinner and a serpent: 


. .. Starting to his feet with clenched hands and outstaring eyes at the transfixed 
face in the air, he ejaculated that wonderful verse from Dante, descriptive of 
the two mutually absorbing shapes in the Inferno: 
“Ah! how dost thou change, 
Agnello! See! thou art not double now, 
Nor only one!” 


The reference to the horrifying metamorphosis functions as an ana- 
logue to Pierre’s changing image of his father and pictorially objectifies 
the hero’s internal state with a touch of irony, for he quotes the hell-poet 
he had very recently castigated. In the larger context of Pierre’s attach- 


10 Pp. 120-121; cf. the burning of the chair-portrait, pp. 273-277. 

1 Page 119. Melville slightly misquoted: ‘“‘not” should be “‘nor.” Some of the language of 
Melville’s description echoes Cary’s Dante; for example, ‘“‘melted into each other” (p. 119) 
is paralleled in Cary’s “‘as they both had been of burning wax, / Each melted into the other” 
(Inferno xxv, 54-55). The metamorphosis is further developed in similar language (pp. 123, 
157, 274). 
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ment to the chair-portrait, the reference confirms those ‘‘subtly and evilly 
significant” reveries (p. 118) about his father’s youth which Pierre had 
rejected as unworthy of a loving son. The horror develops into loathing 
for the chair-portrait in which, says Melville in language suggested by 
Dante’s description of metamorphoses, the hero sees the attractive face 
of his half-sister ‘‘sinisterly becrooked, bemixed, and mutilated”’ (p. 274), 
In its Dantesque context the monstrous quality of the visionary image 
points up the truth that until Pierre first saw the disturbing face oj 
Isabel he had been living in a naive world where the realities of the /n- 
ferno were a pleasant fiction. But now, during the first shock the idealist 
experiences, Dante is instinctively quoted, and the repellent shape in the 
Inferno illustrates and vividly outlines in Pierre’s growing consciousness 
of evil the fact that for him “the before undistrusted moral beauty of the 
world is forever fled” (p. 89). 

In the last three chapters of Book 1x the analysis of Pierre’s growing 
consciousness of evil and of its emotional impact is effectively managed 
by an extensive use of the Inferno in combination with Hamlet, the two 
“uppermost and most conspicuous” books on the table at which we see 
Pierre trying to understand the large moral and practical implications of 
an illegitimate half-sister in his life (p. 235). After his interviews with 
Isabel, Pierre seeks illumination from the poets, and here as elsewhere 
the literary symbols are enmeshed in the particulars of characterization 
and theme, and directly refer to them. But they also have a wider ref- 
erence and universalize Pierre’s particular experience of evil and the 
sense of frustration before it. 

On the level of particulars, in Chapters 1 and m1 the Jnjferno is a sym- 
bol of Pierre’s agony, and Hamlet of his frustration in resolving the 
dilemma of how to act as a brother toward Isabel and at the same time 
keep her origin a secret. The symbolical meanings of the two books sup- 
port one another; the awareness of evil ideally represented by the Inferno 
issues in the frustration ideally represented by Hamlet, and in Chapter 
Iv the symbols dovetail to carry out the paradoxical and reciprocal rela- 
tion between knowledge and impotency of will: ““Dante had made him 
fierce, and Hamlet had insinuated that there was none to strike. Dante 
had taught him that he had bitter cause of quarrel; Hamlet taunted him 
with faltering in the fight” (p. 237). The ironic side of the paradox, that 
truth intensifies despondency instead of impelling the will, is suggested 
in the chiasmic pattern of the title to Book 1x, the first and second ele- 
ment of which refer respectively to Pierre’s reading in the Inferno and 
Hamiet: “More Light, and the Gloom of that Light; More Gloom and the 
Light of that Gloom.” The general sense and rhetoric of the title are 
paralleled in a key passage in Chapter 11, elaborately utilizing verbal and 
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phrasal repetition for a circular movement descriptive of Pierre’s de- 
spondency and dilemma," and extending the symbolic meaning of the 
two books to include the concept of the universality of evil: 


His mind was wandering and vague; his arm wandered and was vague. Soon 
he found the open Jnferno in his hand, and his eye met the following lines, 
allegorically overscribed within the arch of the outgoings of the womb of human 
life: 

‘Through me you pass into the city of Woe, 
Through me you pass into eternal pain; 
Through me, among the people lost for aye. 


All hope abandon, ye who enter here.’ 
He dropped the fatal volume from his hand; he dropped his fated head upon 
his chest. 


His mind was wandering and vague; his arm wandered and was vague. Some 
moments passed, and he found the open Hamlet in his hand, and his eyes met the 


following lines: 
‘The time is out of joint; —Oh cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right!’ 


He dropped the too true volume from his hand; his petrifying heart dropped 
hollowly within him, as a pebble down Carisbrooke well." 


Pierre’s frustration on the sudden discovery of moral disorder is here 
roughly equated with Hamlet’s; its ultimate source is the universalization 
of his father’s moral lapse through “‘the horrible allegorical meanings of 
the Inferno.” Limited in his experiential knowledge of the world, Pierre 
finds the form and generic significance of his particular perception of evil 


12 Cf. in Chap. 111 the repetition of the sentence, ‘Judge ye, then, ye judicious... ,” 
which continues the mood of despondency and dilemma from Chap. 1 and prepares for 
Pierre’s sudden burst of rage and the mutilation of his copies of the Inferno and Hamlet in 
Chap. Iv. 

18 Page 235. The passage from Hamlet occurs at the end of Act 1, and that from Dante in 
the inscription to the gate of hell, Inferno 111, 1-9, quoted with some slight variations from 
Cary’s spelling and punctuation. Pierre omits the part of the inscription describing the ori- 
gin of hell: 

Justice the founder of my fabric moved: 

To rear me was the task of power divine, 
Supremest wisdom, and primeval love. 

Before me things create were none, save things 
Eternal, and eternal I endure. 


For the significance of the omission see the next to the last paragraph of this article. 

4 Page 236. Pierre’s inaction and dilemma,which induce a loathing of himself (p. 239), 
are possibly subtly alluded to in the reference to Canto 111, notable for the description of the 
contemptible place outside of hell proper reserved for those who did not make a choice. 
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in the Inferno allegorically construed as a picture of life itself. The Jnferny 
initiates Pierre into “that darker, though truer aspect of things” (p. 94) 
and makes palpable the contrast between the idealist’s ‘“‘finespun, shallow 
dreams” (p. 74) and the painful actualities of existence which he later 
experiences in the city. The fragments from the poets bring into focus a 
reality larger than Pierre’s particular experience and central to the trag. 
edy: evil is an integral part of existence,"* and the attempt to eradicate it 
must lead to tragic failure. As symbols of a larger reality, the Inferno 
and Hamlet provide a more satisfactory justification of the intensity of 
the hero’s moral and emotional upheaval than the bare particulars of his 
family history. The particulars are given shape in a larger frame of 
reference provided by Dante’s panoramic view of evil and Hamlet’s sense 
of futility."* A larger reference is implied in the climactic scene where 
Pierre in desperation tears the pages of the Inferno and Hamlet from their 
covers and tramples on them (p. 237). 

The melodramatic violence of Pierre’s act becomes tolerable in the 
light of the psychology of a young idealist who, like Hamlet, lacks “a 
sense of uncapitulatable security” (p. 236) and is so overwhelmed by an 
experience of evil magnified and universalized that “‘all the fiery floods 
in the Inferno, and all the rolling gloom in Hamlet suffocate him at once 
in flame and smoke” (p. 239). His desperate act is literally an expression 
of self-loathing for not having publicly acknowledged Isabel, and sym- 
bolically of his resentment against a universe out of joint. Pierre takes 
the existence of evil as a personal affront: “I will be a raver, and none 
shall stay me! I will lift my hand in fury, for am I not struck? I will be 
bitter in my breath, for is not this cup of gall?” (pp. 90-91). In his 
desperate act and dark vision of life as a replica of the Inferno, there is 
hidden a lack of sympathy for humankind which later develops into 
misanthropy. For in suggesting that Pierre read the Inferno as an insulted 
poet’s malediction on an evil world (pp. 235-236), Melville is anticipating 
a hero who is “utterly without sympathy from anything divine, human, 
brute, or vegetable’”” and who finally pours out his hatred in a novel 
Millthorpe calls another inferno,’* In it Pierre cries out, “I hate the 


5 See pp. 199, 275, and 289-290. Cf. Mardi, 11, 244: ‘‘For evil is the chronic malady of the 
universe; and checked in one place, breaks forth in another”; the review of Hawthorne’s 
Mosses (Billy Budd and Other Prose Pieces), p. 129: ‘‘ . . . that Calvinistic sense of Innate 
Depravity and Original Sin, from whose visitations, in some shape or other, no deeply 
thinking man is always and wholly free”; and Moby-Dick, 1, 229: ‘‘That intangible malig- 
nity which has been from the beginning. . . . ” 

16 Melville (pp. 190-191) presents the tragedy of Pierre as typical of young idealists by 
referring it to the legend of Hamlet and the myth of Memnon, which “‘embodied the Ham- 
letism of the antique world.” 

17 Page 471. Cf. p. 91: “‘Let me go, ye fond affections; all piety leave me.” 

18 Pp. 441-442, 444. 
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world, and could trample all lungs of mankind as grapes, and heel them 
out of their breath, to think of the woe and the cant,—to think of the 
Truth and the Lie!’’!* The hate and impotent rage of the later Pierre are 
rehearsed in the act of trampling on the torn pages of the Inferno, and 
the hateful image of life drawn from Dante is later verified by Pierre’s 
first contact with the darker side of reality in the watch-house of the city, 
where a “babel of persons” speaking in various languages the ‘‘dialect of 
sin and death” seems disgorged from all the “infernoes of hell.’’° 

These references to the Inferno in the first half of the novel, from the 
time when Pierre first sees Isabel to his pretended marriage and departure 
with her for the city, are closely coordinated with Pierre’s development 
toward a realization of the ubiquity and universality of evil. Melville 
conceives Pierre’s development within the sequence of his confrontations 
of the Inferno, and uses the poem metaphorically as an index of a naive 
idealism resentful of the existence of evil. But what is equally important, 
Pierre’s relation to the poem suggests a defiance extending beyond man 
to God, especially in Book 1x where he mutilates his copy of Dante and 
in his novel which imitates Dante’s vituperative mood. His publishers 
brand the novel as an atheistical and “blasphemous rhapsody” (p. 497); 
and though perhaps their judgment should be discounted, it is noteworthy 
that Pierre himself fears he may become “a railing atheist” (p. 56) and 
in his novel proposes to teach the doctrine that “Virtue and Vice are 
trash” (p. 381). In his allegorical reading of Dante’s inscription he omits 
to quote, significantly enough, the lines referring to God’s justice, wisdom, 
and love.”! The omission is of symbolic value in the characterization of a 
defiant hero and relevant to passages uncovering Pierre’s “reckless sky- 
assaulting mood” (p. 483). Pierre’s basic attitude of defiance is stated 
early in the novel; “we shall see,” says Melville in describing the proud 
idealist and alluding to his tragic fate, ‘whether this wee little bit scrap 
of latinity be very far out of the way—Nemo contra Deum nisi Deus ipse” 
(p. 17). His faith in God is conditional, and in the invocation to the in- 
visible powers he threatens war against Him and His creation: 


If ye forsake me now,—farewell to Faith, farewell to Truth, farewell to God; 
exiled for aye from God and man, I shall declare myself an equal power with both; 
free to make war on Night and Day, and all thoughts and things of mind and 
matter, which the upper and the nether firmaments do clasp!” 


His defiance is nowhere better illustrated than in the symbolic vision of 


19 Page 422. Vivia, Pierre’s hero, is speaking, but Pierre ‘‘seems to have directly plagia- 
rised from his own experiences” (p. 421). 

20 Pp. 335-336. Melville’s panoramic view of sinful humanity in the watch-house appears 
to be patterned after Dante’s description of the first sinners met in the Jnferno 111, 21-29. 

21 See n. 13 above. * Page 150. Cf. a similar invocation and condition at p. 56. 
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the war of the Titans: in the dream Pierre carries out his demoniac threa; 
and identifies himself with the sky-assaulting Enceladus (p. 482). His 
2.ttack on Dante is on the level of meaning of the symbolic vision. Pierre 
is striking beyond at a “profound Silence, that only Voice of our God” 
(p. 290), in protest against ultimate conditions making virtue abortive 
and tragedy inevitable. On the surface his protest is social; at bottom it 
is religious and metaphysical, a defiant questioning of divine justice 
and responsibility: “If they [the gods] have put powder-casks in me—let 
them look to it! let them look to it!’ 

In translating the Inferno into a symbol of his presiding idea that man 
“succeeds better in life’s tragedy than comedy,’™ Melville probably 
found the pattern for the emotive quality of Pierre’s defiance in Dante’s 
rebels. Farinata degli Uberti, Capaneus, and Vanni Fucci, who hold even 
hell in proud scorn or raise hands insultingly toward God,* suggest the 
Pierre who rails against the gods and dies with his pride intact and the 
determination to continue his defiance in hell. After murdering his cousin, 


Pierre believes himself damned and utters a cry which echoes Vanni 
Fucci’s: 


Well, be it hell. I will mould a trumpet of the flames, and, with my breath of 
flame, breathe back my defiance!* 


... the sinner raised his hands 
Pointed in mockery, and cried: “Take them, God! 
I level them at thee.’’?” 


Perhaps it is part of Melville’s bitter irony that a hero who admires 
Dante should fall by the pride of the rebellious souls in the poet’s hell. 


THe CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


%3 Page 381. Plinlimmon rejects (p. 297) the ‘‘infidel idea, that whatever other worlds 
God may be the Lord of, he is not the Lord of this”; but Pierre seems to entertain it. In his 
novel he sets down “‘the godliest things” but does so with “‘the soul of an Atheist” (p. 472). 


* Israel Potter, p. 212, in the context of the equation of London with Dante’s City of Dis. 
Cf. Pierre, p. 275. 


% Inferno x, 35-37; xiv, 42-44; and n. 27 below. 

% Page 502. Cf. Ahab’s defiance of the corposants (Moby-Dick, 11, 282); ‘Oh, thou clear 
spirit, of thy fire thou madest me, and like a true child of fire, I breathe it back to thee.” 

27 Inferno xxv, 1-3; this is the canto from which Pierre quotes (p. 119). 
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GOTTFRIED KELLER UND GOETHE 
Von Emit ERMATINGER 


ERSONLICHKEITEN der Geschichte mit einander zu vergleichen, 

kénnte als ein schon methodologisch verfehltes Unterfangen be- 
zeichnet werden, da ja jede geschichtliche Erscheinung als Individuum 
ein Einmaliges und Besonderes darstelit. Und doch schlieSit der Begriff 
Individuum Verwandtschaft oder Gleichgerichtetheit in Wesentlichem 
und Unwesentlichem nicht aus. Eine Vergleichung kann daher als ge- 
genseitige Aufhellung oder auch Beleuchtung des einem aus dem andern 
neue Gesichtspunkte der Charakteristik aufzeigen, vorausgesetzt, daf 
zur Vergleichung ein gemeinsamer psychologischer oder geistiger Grund 
und Boden vorhanden ist. In diesem Sinne mag der nachfolgende Versuch 
aufgefaBt werden. Wenn dabei in unserer Fragestellung der Name Keller 
dem Goethes vorangeht, so wird damit natiirlich nicht eine Wertordnung 
ausgedriickt, sondern eine Messung des spiteren Dichters an dem 
sozusagen absoluten Mafistab des friiheren. 

AeuBerlich betrachtet, kann man sich den Unterschied der beiden 
nicht grofs genug vorstellen. Goethe von mittlerer Gréfe, ebenmabig 
gebaut, ein Bild minnlicher Schénheit, Keller fast ein Zwerg (er mass 
nicht mehr als 140 cm.), mit wuchtigem Kopf, groBem Rumpf und 
kleinen Gliedmafen. Goethe ein Liebling der Frauen; Keller nach immer 
erneuerten Versuchen, die Lebensgefahrtin zu finden, zum Hagestolz 
verurteilt. Goethe von einer erstaunlichen Beweglichkeit und Wand- 
lungsfahigkeit, noch im Alter weite Reisen unternehmend; Keller, nach 
zwei lingeren Aufenthalten in Deutschland wihrend seiner Jugend, 
festgesessen in seiner Heimatstadt Ziirich, ja auch nur mit einem kleinen 
Teil der Schweiz vertraut, unbekannt mit Italien oder Frankreich und 
nach ein paar Ferienausfliigen nach Miinchen, ins Salzburgische und 
nach Wien in den Jahren 1872—74—er stand damals mitte der Fiinfziger 
—die Schweiz nicht mehr verlassend. Goethe bis zum letzten Tag 
unablissig schépferisch tatig; Keller mit groBen Stockungen arbeitend 
und lange vor dem Ausgang seines Lebens in seinem Schaffen gelihmt. 
Goethe in der Weite und Tiefe seiner geistigen Entfaltung ein Meer, 
dessen Ufer den gliihenden Siiden und den dimmernden Norden, den 
klaren Westen und den ritselhaften Osten umspannen; Keller ein Alpen- 
see mit anmutig krausen Ufern und steil ansteigenden Bergen, die den 
Ausblick in die Weite der Welt versperren und auch die Unendlichkeit 
des Himmels mit scharf beschnittenem Horizont begrenzen. 

Und doch, ist es ein Zufall, wenn schon kundige Zeitgenossen beim 
Erscheinen des Griinen Heinrich sich an Goethe erinnert fiihlten? Her- 
mann Hettner sprach von der “klaren, einfachen, im edelsten Sinne 
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Goetheschen Sprache, die doch wieder nur der naturnotwendige ys. 
druck der mafvollen Klarheit der Konzeption ist,” und August Vary. 
hagen von Ense, der ‘“‘Statthalter Goethes auf Erden,”’ fand, die klar, 
Schreibart erinnere an die helle Festigkeit des Wilhelm Meister. Uni 
ahnlich andere. 

Keller selber kannte Goethe wie kaum ein zweiter seiner Zeitgenosse», 
Er schitzte Schiller hoch, schon um des Wilhelm Tell willen, und ip 
seinem Prologe zur Schillerfeier von 1859 hat er mit beschwingtem und 
gedankenreichem Wort seinen Freiheitsmut gepriesen. Aber wenn er 
von Goethe spricht, so spiirt man, daf dieser ihm der schlechthin klassi- 
sche und geniale Dichter ist, ein Wunder und Geheimnis, der gréfte un- 
ter den deutschen. Diese Ueberzeugung ist ihm etwas Selbstverstindii- 
ches. In ihr ist er aufgewachsen. Im Griinen Heinrich wird erzahlt, wic 
ein deutscher Schreinergeselle, welcher in der Stube etwas zurecht- 
himmerte, dabei von ungefihr gesagt habe: “Der grofe Goethe ist ge- 
storben.” Das diirfte eine der Episoden sein, die aus Kellers eigenem 
Erleben stammen. Er muf also damals etwa dreizehn Jahre alt gewesen 
sein. Der Dichter berichtet, wie dieses Wort ihm immer wieder nachge- 
klungen habe. “Der unbekannte Tote schritt fast durch alle Beschaiti- 
gungen und Anregungen und iiberall zog er angekniipfte Faden an sich, 
deren Enden in seiner unsichtbaren Hand verschwanden.” Vor Jahren 
schon hatte Heinrich bei einer Faustauffiihrung im nahen Theater eine 
der Meerkatzen gespielt, und die “wunderbar gelungene und gesiattigte 
Sprache” klang in ihm fortwihrend “wie eine edle Musik, machte mich 
froh und setzte mich mit in Erstaunen, obgleich ich nicht viel mehr da- 
von verstand, als eine wirkliche Meerkatze.”’ Auch jene weitere Erzih- 
lung im Griinen Heinrich diirfte auf Wahrheit beruhen, wie der Jiingling 
Heinrich nach der Tellauffiihrung in der Fastnachtszeit aus dem Heimat- 
dorfe nach Hause kommt und auf einem Lotterbettchen in der mitter- 
lichen Stube Goethes simtliche Werke vorfindet, die ein Trédler ge- 
bracht, sie ihm zum Kaufe anzubieten, und wie er vierzig Tage lang 
darin liest, indessen es noch einmal Winter und wieder Frihling wird, 
und der weifie Schnee ihm wie ein Traum voriibergeht, den er unbeachtet 
von der Seite glanzen sieht. 


Ich griff zuerst nach allem, was sich durch den Druck als dramatisch zeigte, 
dann las ich manches Gereimte, dann die Romane, dann die Italienische Reise, 
und als sich der Strom hierauf in die prosaischen Gefilde des taglichen Fleisses, 
der Einzelmiihe verlief, lie8 ich das weitere liegen und fing von vorn an und 
entdeckte diesmal die ganzen Sternbilder in ihren schénen Stellungen zueinander 
und dazwischen einsame seltsam glinzende Sterne wie den Reineke Fuchs oder 
den Benvenuto Cellini. So hatte ich noch einmal diesen Himmel durchschweift 
und vieles wieder doppelt gelesen und entdeckte zuletzt noch einen ganz neuen 
hellen Stern: Dichtung und Wahrheit. 
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Wenn Keller erzahit, da® dann, nachdem er die Bande zweimal gelesen, 
der Trédler gekommen sei und, weil Heinrich sie nicht zu kaufen ver- 
mochte, wieder mit sich genommen habe, so hat der Dichter selber dieses 
Versagen spiter wieder gut gemacht: er besa, aufer einer Anzahl von 
Einzeldrucken, Goethe Sdmtliche Werke in der Cottaschen Ausgabe in 
vierzig Banden von 1840. Er hatte sich genau in Goethe eingelesen, sogar 
in seine Rechtschreibung, und billigte es, da Goethe bis zuletzt dafiir sorg- 
te, “da seine Drucke durch seine dienstbaren Geister durchgesehen und 
puncto Rechtsschreibung auf dem Laufenden gehalten wurden” (an F. 
Weibert 8.7.82). 

G. Kellers Aeusserungen iiber Goethe, seine Kunst und seine Welt, 
ruhen alle auf dem Grunde einer tiefen Ehrfurcht vor dem Genius. In 
der Novelle Hadlaub hat er geschildert, wie der aus einem Bauernge- 
schlecht auf dem Ziirichberg stammende Johannes Hadlaub auf Geheif 
des Ritters Riidiger Manesse eine grosse Sammlung von Liedern der 
Minnesinger anlegt—jene Sammlung, die Bodmer nach ihrem Urheber 
mit Recht die Manessische genannt hat—und wie Hadlaub iiber dem 
Sammeln und Abschreiben selber zum Dichter wird, ein biirgerlicher 
Nachfahre der groSen Dichter, vor allem Walthers von der Vogelweide. 
Ganz sicherlich hat Keller diese Erzihlung nicht aus antiquarischer 
Liebe zu dem ziircherischen Minnesinger und Minnegesang niederge- 
schrieben, vielmehr aus persénlichem Anteil an dem Schicksal von Had- 
laubs Dichterwerdung und seiner Stellung in der mittelalterlichen 
Dichtung. Wie Hadlaub den Klassikern des Mittelalters, so sieht er sich 
voll Bescheidenheit denen der neuen Zeit gegeniiberstehen, als ihren 
Nachfahren, Geist von ihrem Geiste, und doch in gebiihrendem Héhen- 
unterschied von ihnen. Ihre Werke sind ihm schlechthin “mustergiltig” 
(an Baechtold 9.4.80), und wie er einmal, bei Anlaf der langwierigen 
Umarbeitung des Griinen Heinrich, gegeniiber Storm (13.6.80) auf die 
jahrelange Dauer der Entstehung des Wilhelm Meister und auf Schillers 
Abbrechen des Geistersehers hinweist, da setzt er den Vergleich mit den 
beiden GroGen sofort auf das gehérige Mass herunter: “Ich weif freilich, 
daf man sich nicht mit den beiden vergleichen soll; allein sie waren ja 
noch nicht die unnahbaren Herren, die sie jetzt sind.’”” Wo Keller einmal 
ein Wort des Unwillens iiber Goethe niederschreibt, dient es nur dazu, 
Goethes Gréfe um so gewaltiger vor uns erstehen zu lassen. So jene 
AeufSerung bei Anlaf der Tafel auf dem Strassburger Miinster, worein 
Goethe und seine Studiengenossen ihre Namen einhauen liefen: 


Man spricht dabei immer nur von Goethe, obgleich eine Menge deutscher Nota- 
bilitaten, wie Herder, Jung-Stilling u. dgl. darunter sind, auch unser wackere 
Lavater. Es ist etwas Problematisches um die Gesellschaft eines solchen Schlin- 
gels, wie Goethe ist, man wird von dem ungeschlachten vordringlichen Herren 
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allzuleicht verdunkelt; doch auch beleuchtet manchmal. Ich glaube positiv, daf 
man von Lavater noch weniger sprechen wiirde jetzt, als es geschieht, wenn er 
sich nicht soviel an Goethe gerieben hatte (an Hegi 28.1.49). 


Das grossartigste Denkmal der Verehrung Goethes steht in dem 
A potheker von Chamounix (11, 5). Heinrich Heine, mit dem Keller sich 
hier ironisch auseinandersetzt, triumt auf seinem Krankenlager, daf 
er in den Himmel emporsteige, und da st6{t er nach einem Wortwechsel 
mit seinem alten Feinde Platen 


auf eine starke, 
Lieblich heitre Saéule Lichtes, 


Die in allen Farben strahlte 
Und von tausend Bildern lebte; 
Felsgebirg und goldne Auen, 
Festes Land und weite Meere, 


Land und Leute, Meer und Schiffe, 
Liebe Weiber, kecke Manner, 
Hohe Tiirme, weiSe Wolken 

Und die zahllos schlanken Tiere: 


Ei, das zog und flog so fleifig, 

Rasch und fleissig, unablassig! 

Doch wer schafit und webt das alles? 
Zwei weitofine Sonnenaugen 


Webten, webten unermiidlich, 

Wie zwei goldne Schwesterspinnen ; 
In der Mitte dieses Lebens 

Gliihte solch ein Doppelstern. 


Und es webt sich und es dreht sich— 
Plétzlich aber steht es still, 

Und der ganze Spuk verschwindet 
Bis auf jene Zauberaugen, 


Angehdrig einem alten, 

Feierlichen schénen Manne; 

Ruhig steht er da und heiter, 

Und er sagt: “Hier riecht’s nach Erde!” 


Wie Heine sich entschuldigt, da der Duft vonseinen Arzneien komme, 
sagt Goethe: 


Sie riechen herrlich! 
Und ich seh’die vielgeliebten 
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Pflanzen all der Héhn und Tiefen 
Mit den duftig feinen Oelen, 


Mit den heilsam edlen Salzen; 
Feines Harz in lautern Tropfen 
Seh’ ich in der Sonne blinken, 
Sehet jenen weissen Tropfen! 


Wie Kristall hingt er am Baume, 
Gelbes Licht durchblitzt ihn fréhlich 
Und es wird azurnes Blau, 

Froh und lehrreich war die Erde! 


Keller diirfte bei diesen Worten an die Stelle zu Anfang der Geschichte 
der botanischen Studien gedacht haben, wo Goethe von dem balsamischen 
Dufte der Nadelhélzer spricht: ‘Die Harzscharre.. . lief die balsa- 
mischen Safte in Betrachtung ziehen, die einen solchen Baum ins zweite 
Jahrhundert von der Wurzel bis zum Gipfel begleiteten, ernaihrten, ewig 
griin, frisch und lebendig erhielten.”” Da ist auch die Rede von “‘geheim- 
nisvoll nach Rezepten arbeitenden Laboranten,” die aus den Siften der 
Pflanzen heilsame Balsame herstellen. 

Goethe, der Erforscher der Tier- und Pflanzenwelt und der Entdecker 
der farbigen Spiele des Lichts. Keller fiihlte sich ihm als Augenmensch 
verwandt. “Das Auge,” sagt Goethe in Dichtung und Wahrheit, ‘‘war 
vor allen andern das Organ, womit ich die Welt fate.” ““Das Gesicht 
ist der edelste Sinn,” heiSt es in den Maximen und Reflexionen, und in 
einem Shakespeare-Aufsatz: ““Das Auge mag wohl der klarste Sinn 
genannt werden.”’ Oft hat er das Auge den andern Sinnen verglichen, so 
dem Ohr: 


Aug ’um Ohr 


Was dem Auge dar sich stellet, 
Sicher glauben wir’s zu schaun; 
Was dem Ohr sich zugesellet, 

Gibt mir nicht ein gleich Vertraun. 


In dem Entwurf einer Farbenlehre hat er ‘‘die Worte eines alten Mysti- 
kers” angefiihrt: 

Wir’ nicht das Auge sonnenhaft, 

Wie kénnten wir das Licht erblicken? 

Lebt’ nicht in uns des Gottes eigne Kraft, 

Wie kénnt’ uns Géttliches entziicken? 


Und dazu bemerkt: “Jene unmittelbare Verwandtschaft des Lichtes und 
des Auges wird niemand leugnen, aber sich beide zugleich als eins und 
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dasselbe zu denken, hat mehr Schwierigkeit. Indessen wird es faflicher, 
wenn man behauptet, im Auge wohne ein ruhendes Licht, das bei der 
mindesten Veranlassung von innen oder von aufen erregt werde.”’ Das 
sind Worte des Pantheisten, fiir den der Mensch mit seinen Organen 
nicht vom Gottgrunde der Natur abgelést, sondern eng mit ihm ver- 
bunden ist, so da® die géttlich-natiirlichen Krifte zwischen dem All und 
dem Einzelnen hin und her weben. 

G. Keller hat in der ersten Fassung des Griinen Heinrich (Studien- 

ausgabe 2,258 ff.) in langen Ausfiihrungen von dem Wesen des Auges 
und des Lichtes gesprochen, Wiederum fallt hier der Name Goethes, der 
dem ‘‘theosophischen Phantasten” gegenitibergestellt wird, “der immer- 
dar von der Quelle des Lichtes, als von einem irgendwo ins Centrum 
gesetzten spriihenden Feuertopfe spricht,” wihrend der sterbende 
Goethe, als er nach mehr Licht rief, ein “besseres Recht dazu besafs, als 
jener, der sich nie um einen wahrhaften wirklichen Lichtstrahl bekiim- 
mert hat.”” Und dann kommt jenes unmittelbar an Goethe erinnernde 
Bekenntnis: 
Das Licht hat den Sehnerv gereift und ihn mit der Blume des Auges gekrint, 
gleich wie die Sonne die Knospen der Pflanzen erschlieBt; es hat das Auge 
scheinbar selbstindig sich gegeniiber gesetzt, so da, wenn das Auge des Tieres 
und des bewuf8tlosen Menschen sich schlie&t, fiir dasselbe auch kein Licht mehr 
in der Welt ist; aber im bewu8ten Menschen bleibt die Erfahrung, und durch die 
Generationen vereinigt die eingeborne Kunde wieder die Welle mit der Quelle, 
das Auge mit dem Lichte, so daf beide Eines sind, und wenn ein Auge sich 
schlieBet, so wei es: noch ist das Licht da und genug Augen es zu sehen. Das 
Licht hat den Gesichtssinn hervorgerufen, die Erfahrung ist die Bliite des Ge- 
sichtssinnes und ihre Frucht ist der selbstbewufte Geist; durch diesen aber 
gestaltet sich das Kérperliche selbst um, bildet sich aus, und das Licht kehrt in 
sich selber zuriick aus dem von Geist strahlenden Auge. 


Man wird bei diesen Worten an Kellers Altersgedicht A bendlied erin- 
nert, wo das Leben des Lichtes, sein Ein- und Ausgehen im Auge geradezu 
als Triger und Ausdruck der menschlichen Seele erscheint: das Erléschen 
der sterbenden Seele entspricht dem Schwinden des Lichtes. 

Bei Goethe und bei Keller hat die Begabung fiir das Licht und die Liebe 
zur sichtbaren Welt die Neigung zum Zeichnen und Malen gezeitigt. Wie 
bedeutsam ist es, wenn Goethe in Dichtung und Wahrheit erzahlt, wie er 
nach der ersten Katastrophe seines Lebens, der Erfahrung mit dem Frank- 
furter Gretchen und ihren Freunden, ‘‘auf die ungeschickteste Weise” 
nach der Natur zu zeichnen anfingt—und doch stand ihm die Gabe des 
dichterischen Wortes damals schon lange zu Gebote. Aber die Verse, 
die er bis dahin verfertigt hatte, waren blofie Nachahmungen und ent- 
behrten der Fahigkeit, Eigenstes auszudriicken. Versuche und Uebungen 
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in Zeichnen und Radieren fiillen einen Teil der folgenden Jahrzehnte. In 
Italien zwingt er sich zu einem férmlichen und methodischen Unterricht. 
In Tivoli habe er, berichtet er dem Herzog im Sommer 1787, angefangen, 
Perspektiv zu treiben und ein wenig mit Farben zu spielen. In Frascati 
und Castello habe er nach der Natur gezeichnet und dabei gemerkt, was 
ihm fehle. Nach der Riickkehr in die Stadt zog die menschliche Gestalt 
seine Biicke auf sich: 

Ich begab mich in die Schule [Heinrich Meyers aus Stifa], lernte den Kopf mit 
seinen Teilen zeichnen . . . Mit dem ersten Januar stieg ich vom Angesicht aufs 
Schliisselbein, verbreitete mich auf die Brust und so weiter, alles von innen her- 
aus, den Knochenbau, die Muskeln wobl studiert und tiberlegt, dann die antiken 
Formen betrachtet, mit der Natur verglichen und das Charakteristische sich 
wohl eingepriigt . . . Die nichste Woche werden aun die vorziiglichsten Statuen 
und Gemilde Roms mit frischgewaschenen Augen besehen (25.1.88). 


Das zeigt: wenn Goethe in friiheren Jahren die Kunst um ihrer selbst 
willen treiben zu kénnen meinte, so hat Italien ihm nun mit seinem 
Reichtum klassischer Bildwerke seine Unzuliinglichkeit geoffenbart, und 
wenn er gerade in Rom so eifrig und methodisch zeichnet, so ist sein 
Zeichnen nur noch Mittel zum Zweck. Schulung des Auges und Urteils 
fiir die Erfassung des Wesens der klassischen Werke grofier Kunst— 
letzlich zur Férderung eigenen Schaffens als Dichter. Die Erkenntnis 
des Wesens des Stiles geht auf diese Studien zuriick. Spater wird die 
Schulung des Auges zur wissenschaftlichen Untersuchung des Lichtes 
und der Farben. Die optischen Studien setzen ein, die ihn bis an sein 
Lebensende begleiten. 

Gottfried Keller hat einmal iiber Goethes zeichnerische Versuche ein 
recht abfalliges Urteil gefallt. Am 14. September 1878 schreibt er an 
Wilhelm Petersen, der selber in bildender Kunst dilettierte: “Ich habe 
neulich zum ersten Male Verviefiltigungen Goethescher Landschafts- 
gebilde gesehen, die gar keinen Wert haben, obgleich er fast ein Men- 
schenalter lang von seinen Uebungen spricht. Ich konnte nicht den min- 
desten Ductus herausfinden, der auch etwas kiinstlermafig ausgesehen 
hatte.” Vielleicht darf man annehmen, da er mit diesem schroffen 
Urteil den Freund trésten und aufmuntern will, der gegeniiber Keller tiber 
eigene Unzulanglichkeit geklagt hatte: der Brief enthilt denn auch Rat- 
schlage zur Selbstausbildung. Aber man wird aus den Worten auch 
herauslesen diirfen, daf Keller sich gegeniiber dem Dilettanten Goethe 
als der Kiinstler fiihlt. Nachdem er durch die Unweisheit der Schulbe- 
hérde mit fiinfzehn Jahren aus der Schule ohne eigentliche Schuld aus- 
gewiesen worden war, entschlof er sich, Landschaftsmaler zu werden. 
Zwei Griinde mégen ihn, ahnlich wie Goethe zu seinen zeichnerischen 
Versuchen nach dem Gretchenungliick, zu diesem Entschlusse bestimmt 
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haben: einmal seine Augenbegabung und sodann die Flucht zur Mutter 
Natur. Die Menschen, vor allem auch die Lehrer, verstanden den be. 
gabten, aber in sich verschlossenen und eigenwilligen Knirps nicht und 
legten ihm gelegentliche Entgleisungen als Béswilligkeit aus. Dafiir 
schenkte die Natur am Ziirichsee und in der Rheinlandschaft des Hei- 
matdorfes Glattfelden den Augen liebliche Schénheit und dem Gemiit 
friedevollen Trost. Der Griine Heinrich zeigt, wie der Jiingling in uner- 
miidlichem Wandern iiber die Héhen und durch die Wilder die Stim- 
mungen und Formen der Natur in sich aufnahm. Wir begreifen, daf er, 
jah und vor der Zeit vor die Berufswahl gestellt, sich entschloB, Land- 
schaftsmaler zu werden oder, wie Heinrich dem Vater der Jugendge- 
liebten Anna erklirt, versuchte, “die stille Herrlichkeit und Schénheit 
der Natur abzubilden.”” Aber es schwebte von Anfang an ein Unstern 
iiber seiner Kiinstlerlaufbahn. Das Ziirich jener Zeit war eine niichterne 
Gewerbe- und Handelsstadt, und es wimmelte nicht von Malern darin 
wie heute. Gottfrieds erster Lehrmeister war ein Pfuscher, aus dessen 
éder Werkstatt der Knabe, als er einsah, daf er nichts lernen konnte, 
sich bald in das buntere Reich der eigenen Phantasie und der Natur 
zuriickzog. Der zweite war ein wirklicher Kiinstler und redlicher Nach- 
bildner der Natur, aber ein geisteskranker Mensch. Als der unberatene 
Schiiler endlich sich den Aufenthalt in Miinchen erméglichte, schwankte 
er dort zwei Jahre lang zwischen Fleif und Schlendrian hin und her, 
malte bald realistische Veduten und bald romantische Landschaften und 
irrlichtelierte um das hohe Kunstziel herum, das ihm vorschwebte, ohne 
es zu erreichen. Immerhin, seine Bilder sind Werke eines wirklichen 
Kiinstlers, nach tiichtigen Mustern gemalt und mit Begabung und 
Flei® ausgefiihrt. Aber doch nur Vorstufen des Dichters. Man darf 
annehmen, daf Keller, der von Jugend auf neben dem Zeichnen und 
Malen auch das Dichten geiibt, dabei unter einer guten, damals fast ein 
Jahrhundert alten ziircherischen Ueberlieferung stand, die Salomon 
Gessner eingeleitet und J. M. Usteri und David Hess fortgesetzt hatten, 
und die Dichtung und Malerei in Personalunion verband—wie Goethe 
sie jahrzehntelang in sich vereinigte. Keller merkte erst in der Mitte der 
vierziger Jahre, da die neue Zeit das Entweder—Oder forderte. 

Man begreift, dafi diese Verwandtschaft der Begabung und ihrer 
Ausiibung auch Beziehungen zwischen dem dichterischen Schaffen 
Kellers und Goethes zeitigte—von Einflu® darf man nicht sprechen 
bei einem Dichter von so kraftvollem und reichem Eigenwuchs und der 
zudem stets peinlich bemiiht war, jede Nachahmung zu meiden. Manches, 
was einen in Kellers Werk an Goethe erinnert, mag ihm auch aus der 
Gleichgerichtetheit des Erlebens, aus der allgemeinen Literatur und 
der Dialektik der Kulturbewegung zugeflofen sein. Nur mit dieser Ver- 
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wahrung mag daran erinnert werden, wie jener reizvoll-ironische Zug, 
da® in Pankraz dem Schmoller Mutter und Schwesterchen bei der lan- 
gen Erzihlung des Sohnes und Bruders iiber seine Lebensschicksale ein- 
schlafen, schon in Goethes Wilhelm Meister vorgebildet ist, wo Mariane 
iiber der Erzihlung von Wilhelms jugendlichem Theaterspielen ein- 
schlummert. Oder wie unter den Ahnen von Heinrichs Doppelliebe zu 
Anna und Judith allenfalls auch Goethe mit seiner Stella steht. Goethe 
hat in seinen Unterhaltungen deutscher Ausgewanderten nach Boccaccios 
Vorbild den Novellenzyklus in die deutsche Literatur eingefithrt. Er 
hangt in der Begriindung der erzihlenden Unterhaltung noch durchaus 
an dem Vorbild des Italieners. Wie dieser eine Anzahl Jiinglinge und 
Madchen sich von der Pest aus Florenz fliichten und auf dem Lande 
einander heitere Geschichten erzihlen lat, um die Triibe der Zeit zu 
vergessen, so erzihlen bei Goethe Fliichtlinge aus dem deutschen Ge- 
biete westlich des Rheins einander Novellen, um die Gemiiter von der 
Not der Revolutionszeit und dem Zank, durch den sie die Familienglieder 
enzweit, abzulenken. 

Keller hat sich in seinem Sinngedicht von dieser Ueberlieferung frei 
gemacht. Hier erzihlen zwei jiingere Leute, Reinhart und Lucia, und 
Lucias Oheim in behaglichen Zusammensein Novellen, die sich alle um 
Logaus Sinngedicht: “Wie willst du weife Lilien zu roten Rosen machen? 
Ki’ eine weife Galatee, sie wird errétend lachen’”’ bewegen und, 
von dem Dichter aus gesehen, kein geringeres Ziel haben, als die Liebes- 
und Ehefrage von allen Seiten zu beleuchten und so den sittlichen Grund 
fiir das Zusammenleben von Mann und Frau zu legen. Zugleich lernen 
Reinhart und Lucia bei diesem Erzihlen von Liebesgeschichten einan- 
der immer besser kennen, so da, wie sie sich endlich in die Arme fallen, 
ihr Bund zugleich menschlich und sittlich befestigt ist. Keller hat damit 
die bloBe, durch eine Rahmenhandlung lose zusammengebundene No- 
vellenreihe zu einem durchgegliederten, organischen Kunstwerk vertieft. 

Man denkt, wenn man von einem Parallelismus zwischen Keller und 
Goethe spricht, wohl an erster Stelle an den Wilhelm Meister und den 
Griinen Heinrich. Goethe lift in den Lehrjahren seinen Wilhelm Meister 
herauswachsen aus der Ichbezogenheit des Bildungsistheten des 18. Jahr- 
hunderts in die gemeinnniitzige Gesellschaftsbildung des 19. Schén- 
heit und Nutzen stehen sich gegeniiber, und die eine muf dem andern 
weichen. Die Wanderjahre fiihren diese Entwicklung weiter. ‘‘Jetzt ist 
die Zeit der Einseitigkeiten,” verkiindet Jarno-Montanus. Wilhelm und 
die Seinen entschlieBen sich, als Handwerker der Gesellschaft zu dienen; 
die Erérterung des neuen Aufbaus von Wirtschaft und Arbeitsleistung, 
der Genossenschaftsbewegung und Auswanderung, der Maschinenin- 
dustrie im Gegensatz zur Heimarbeit bildet neben der Erzaihlung be- 
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zeichnender Menschenschicksale der neuen Zeit den Inhalt des Romans. 
Keller nimmt, aus eigenem Erleben, sicherlich ohne einen Gedankey 

an den Wilhelm Meister, das Problem wieder auf. Wir kennen die einzelnen 
Stufen der Entstehung des Werkes. “Allerlei erlebte Not und Sorge, 
welche ich der Mutter bereitete, ohne da® ein gutes Ziel in Aussicht 
stand, beschaftigten meine Gedanken und mein Gewissen, bis sich die 
Griibelei in den Vorsatz verwandelte, einen traurigen kleinen Roman 
zu schreiben iiber den tragischen Abbruch einer jungen Kiinstlerlauf- 
bahn, an welcher Mutter und Sohn zu Grunde gingen.” So umschreibt 
Keller seinen ersten Plan. Es sollte ein stark romantisch gefirbtes per- 
sénliches Bekenntniswerk werden, ein “elegisch-lyrisches Buch mit heitern 
Episoden und einem zypressendunklen Schlu&e.” Es ist, wie die Wilhelm 
Meister-Biicher der Roman der Wende des achtzehnten zum neunzehnten 
Jahrhundert sind, der Zeitroman der Mitte des neunzehnten Jahr- 
hunderts daraus geworden. Heinrich erkennt, wie sein unbestimmter 
und hochschweifender Kiinstlertraum ihn immer wieder zu unbeherrsch- 
tem Selbstgenuss verleitet, und da er auch kein bedeutender Maler wird, 
so rit ihm der Graf, bei dem der endlich Heimkehrende Aufnahme und 
Verstandnis findet, seine produktiven Krifte, den Zielen der neuen Zeit 
entsprechend, dem politischen Leben zuzuleiten. In der zweiten Fassung 
wird Heinrich in der Tat Kanzleiverwalter in einem kleinen Oberamte— 
also so etwas wie Staatsschreiber des Kantons Ziirich. Bedeutsam miin- 
det sowohl der Wilhelm Meister wie der Griine Heinrich in die Idee der 
Entsagung aus. Wilhelm muf sich am Schlusse der Lehrjahre von 
Natalie trennen, mit der er sich eben vermahlt hat. Es ist ihm, wie wir 
aus den Wanderjahren hoéren, auferlegt zu wandern, wobei er sich nicht 
linger als‘drei Tage an einem Ort aufhalten darf. Der Untertitel der 
Wanderjahre hei&t demnach die Entsagenden. Bei Keller verzichten 
Heinrich und Judith darauf, ihre Freundschaft zum Ehebund zu festigen. 
Aber Sinn und Auswirkung der Entsagungsidee sind in beiden Ro- 
manen verschieden, ja entgegengesetzt. Bei Goethe leitet sie das Wander- 
leben Wilhelms ein, das dann im zweiten Teil des Romans zur Darstel- 
lung kommt. Sie widerspricht eigentlich Wilhelms Entschlu®, nach 
seiner Heilung von der Kunstschwirmerei als Gutsbesitzer tatig und 
gemeinniitzig zu wirken. Er ist auch im zweiten Teil, und in diesem erst 
recht, der mii®ige Zuschauer, nicht der handelnde Gestalter des Lebens; 
der GenieSer, nur daf jetzt der Gegenstand des Genusses gewechselt hat. 
Wenn er, mit seinem Entschlu&, sich in die handelnde biirgerliche Welt 
einzugliedern, auch sein friiheres Phantasiekostiim nun ablegt und eine 
gewohnliche Kleidung anzieht, so entspricht diesem Kleidertausche nur 
die Absicht, nicht die geleistete Arbeit. Anders der Griine Heinrich. 
Merkwiirdigerweise taucht das symbolische Motiv des Kleidertausches 
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‘ans, auch hier auf. Wie Heinrich Judith nach ihrer Riickkehr aus Amerika, 
Anken dem Lande der niichternen Wirklichkeit, wieder trifft, tragt sie statt der 
elnen friheren halb lindlichen Tracht (die bunter ist als die stadtische) ein 
orge, [  Damenkleid von leichtem grauem Stoffe und einen grauen Schleier um 
sicht [F wut und Hals gewickelt: sie ist nun nicht mehr die Verkérperung der 
h die F  innlich-lockenden Naturfiille, sondern der grauen Wirklichkeit. Und 
man - dieser Wirklichkeit gibt sich nun auch der friihere Kiinstler Heinrich 
laut. - dienend zu eigen, nicht als Zuschauer, sondern als pflichtgetreuer Ver- 
reibt [fF waltungsmann, wie der Dichter selber es anderthalb Jahrzehnte war. 
per- Im Wilhelm Meister, auch in den Wanderjahren, ist die Wandlung der 
itern Zeit von der dsthetischen zur praktischen Lebensauffassung von der 
relm fernen Geistigkeit des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts aus gesehen. Im Griinen 
nten Heinrich ist sie tatsichlich dargestellt. Das erklirt, warum im Griinen 
ahr- Heinrich alles Leben so viel sinnlicher und anschaulicher gestaltet ist 
ater alsim Wilhelm Meister. Gegeniiber dem nur bedingt deutschen Charakter 
sch- des Stoffes im Wilhelm Meister ist der Wirklichkeitsgehalt des Griinen 
ird, Heinrich durchaus schweizerisch. 
oe So zeigt gerade der Griine Heinrich im Vergleich mit dem Wilhelm 
zit Meister den Eigenwuchs des jiingeren Dichters. Er stellt seinen Verfasser 
Ing auch in Gegensatz zu den meisten dichtenden Zeitgenossen. Denn gerade 
“— —F als dieses Buch mit seinem starken Wirklichkeitsbehat und seinem 
_- klaren Blick auf die Richtung der Zeitbildung erschien, entstund in 
ler Deutschland eine Nachbliite klassisch-romantischer Dichtung. Ein 
- blutleerer Idealismus suchte das kraftige Vordringen einer ntichtern- 
vir realistischen Lebensauffassung und Kunst aufzuhalten, und zur gleichen 
ht Zeit, wo man im Ausland in schwerbefrachteten Werken der sozialen 
sed Problematik ins Auge sah, schwairmten die Genossen von Geibel und 
n Heyse von einer weltfernen Schénheit. Goethe war—neben dem Grafen 
a. Platen—das Idol dieser Poeten, aber nicht der Goethe, der der Dichtung 
“ Schleier aus der Hand der Wahrheit empfing, sondern der Verfasser 
4 idealischer Verse und der Bildner einer wohlklingenden Sprache. 
- Gegeniiber dieser Verblendung und Selbstvergiétterung der Zeitge- 
h nossen bewahrte sich Gottfried Keller den unbestechlichen Wirklichkeits- 
1 sinn des Schweizers und den treffsichern Blick des Augenmenschen, 
t dem die Pflicht der Klarheit auch fiir das innere Leben galt. Hatte er 
, einerseits gegeniiber Adolf Stahr, dem Manne der Fanny Lewald, der 


den alten Goethe als Romanmuster wegen des kalten “‘griechischen 
Profils” und des Idealismus im Wilhelm Meister fiir abgetan erklirt hatte, 
den Goetheschen Roman geradezu das realititssiichtigste Buch von der 
Welt genannt, so riigte er anderseits an Paul Heyse die “‘strikte Goethe- 
tuerei,” die das, “was seither geschah in der Welt,” nicht bemerken 
wollte, und spottete bei Anlass einer Bemerkung iiber den ‘“‘ruchlos’n” 
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Herman Grimm, der “ungeschickter- und unbedachterweise mein 
héchstgelegenes Land Europas mit einer Kellerwohnung vergleicht”, 
“Diese Herren wollen es in ihrem jetzigen Wirken so sehr dem jungen 
Goethe nachtun in zierlichen und kecken Versuchen allerart ;allein die gute 
Ackerkrume fiir gute Friichte, die Pietat fiir allerlei Dinge, so man sieht, 
und die Fahigkeit, die Welt anders zu sehen, als durch Berliner Guck- 
kastenlicher, scheint verdichtigerweise zu fehlen.” (An L. Assing, Febr. 
57) Gegen derartige ‘‘Goethephilister”’ schrieb er sein Epigramm: 

Den mit trocknen Erbsen angefiillten Schidel 

Taucht er jauchzend in des klaren Meeres Wellen, 

Das man Goethe nennt; nun schauet achtsaim, 

Wie die Nahte platzen, wenn die Erbsen schwellen! 


“Es existiert,” schrieb er erliuternd an den Herausgeber des Goethe- 
Jahrbuches, 


eine Art Muckertum im Goethekultus, das nicht von Produzierenden, sondern 
von wirklichen Philistern vulgo Laien betrieben wird. Jedes Gespriich wird durch 
den geweihten Namen beherrscht, jede neue Publikation iiber Goethe beklatscht 
—er selbst aber nicht mehr gelesen, weshalb man auch die Werke nicht mehr 
kennt, die Kenntnis nicht mehr fortbildet. Dies Wesen zerfliesst dann einesteils 
in blide Dummheit, andernteils wird es wie die religiése Muckerei als Deck- 
mantel zur Verhiillung von allerlei Menschlichem benutzt, das man nicht merken 
soll. Zu alledem dient eben die grosse Universalitat des Namens. 

So tief Kellers Ehrfurcht vor Goethe war, so reichten die Wurzeln 
seiner Persénlichkeit doch tief genug in den Grund der Wirklichkeit 
hinunter, daf Goethe ihm nur ein gliinzendes Sternbild bedeutete, zu 
dem er bewundernd aufschaute, daf er sich aber bewusst blieb, wie unter 
und um ihn das Leben fortschritt, die Natur jedes Jahr neue Blumen und 
Friichte trug und auch von dem Dichter neue Werke heischte. Gegen 
leichtfertige Ankiindigungen neuer Literaturperioden war er miftrauisch. 
Er konnte nur spotten, als 1860 ein ‘“‘Rudel Schwachképfe”’ in der Zeit- 
schrift Teut die Stiftung einer neuen Sturm- und Drangperiode ankiin- 
digte, und er verhielt sich ebenso ablehnend, als Julius Rodenberg 1874 
der deutschen Literatur eine neue klassische Zeit in Aussicht stellte. 
Schon 1851 sprach er, aus der Arbeit am Griinen Heinrich heraus, zu Her- 
mann Hettner das Wort, die Zeit der Meisterdichtungen Goethes und 
Schillers sei mit dem riesenschnellen Verfall der alten Welt dahin: “Es 
ist der wunderliche Fall eingetreten, wo wir jene klassischen Muster 
auch nicht annihernd erreicht oder gliicklich nachgeahmt haben und 
doch nicht mehr nach ihnen zuriick, sondern nach dem unbekannten 
Neuen streben miissen, das uns so viele Geburtsschmerzen macht.” 

Was ist dieses Neue? 

An jener Stelle des Griinen Heinrich, wo die Riickgabe von Goethes 
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Werken an den Trédler erzahlt wird, laBt der Dichter den Tingling, 
um seinen Gram zu beschwichtigen, in die Natur hinauswandern, und 
da empfindet er an ihr ein reines und nachhaltiges Vergniigen, das er 
friher nicht gekannt hat. 

Es war die hingebende Liebe an alles Gewordne und Bestehende, welche das 
Recht und die Bedeutung jeglichen Dinges ehrt und den Zusammenhang und 
die Tiefe der Welt empfindet. Diese Liebe steht héher als das kiinstlerische 
Herausstehlen des Einzelnen zu eigenniitzigem Zwecke, welches zuletzt immer 
zu Kleinlichkeit und Laune fiihrt; sie steht auch héher als das Geniessen und 
Absondern nach Stimmungen und romantischen Liebhabereien, und nur sie allein 
vermag eine gleichmissige und dauernde Glut zu geben (Studienausgabe 2, 5; 
Keller hat die Stelle wértlich in die zweite Fassung ibernommen). 


An diese Erkenntnis schlieft sich dann die Feststellung: 

Nur die Ruhe in der Bewegung hilt die Welt und macht den Mann; die Welt ist 
innerlich ruhig und still, und so mu& es auch der Mann sein, der sie verstehen 
und als ein wirkender Teil von ihr sie widerspiegeln will. Ruhe zieht das Leben 
an, Unruhe verscheucht es; Gott halt sich mauschenstill, darum bewegt sich die 
Welt um ihn. 


Fiir die Entwicklung des Malers Heinrich, und wir diirfen annehmen, 
Kellers selber, bedeutet das Goetheerlebnis eine Klirung und Vertiefung 
des Verhiltnisses zur Natur. Hat er friiher, als ein Spitromantiker, die 
Naturgebilde vergeistreichelt, in Felsblécke und Baumstriinke mensch- 
liche Fratzen hineingezeichnet, so bemiiht er sich jetzt, sie rein in ihrer 
natiirlichen Gestalt zu erfassen und zu zeichnen—‘‘die Bedeutung jeg- 
lichen Dinges zu ehren.”’ Die Stelle offenbart uns aber noch etwas anderes. 
Sie mu geschrieben worden sein nach dem Feuerbacherlebnis im Winter 
1848/9, d.h. nachdem Keller in Feuerbachs Vortrigen gehért hatte, da® 
die Natur keinen Geist in sich trage, sondern sinnlich-greifbare Materie 
sei, daB es also keinen Gott und keine persénliche Unsterblichkeit gebe. 
Man hat behauptet, daf} Keller sich den Inhalt dieser Botschaft vollig 
zu eigen gemacht habe und in seiner Entwicklung eine vor- und eine 
nachfeuerbachische Periode unterschieden. Aber die Stelle iiber das 
Goethe-Erlebnis mahnt, scheint mir, zur Vorsicht. 

Man weiss um Goethes Pantheismus: die Natur ist ihm der Gottheit 
lebendiges Kleid. Wenn er in der Sprache des Sturms und Drangs das 
Géttliche in der Natur schlechthin als Kraft bezeichnete, so hat er sich 
spiter in seinen morphologischen Untersuchungen bemiiht, das gesetz- 
ma®ige Wirken dieser Kraft in den Naturgebilden in die Begriffe Typus 
und Metamorphose herauszuarbeiten. Der Typus als gesetzmafig bil- 
dende Kraft schafft immer die gleichen und doch immer verschiedene 
Gestalten, und die organische Natur ist in einer bestindigen Umwand- 
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lung (Metamorphose) begriffen. Die romantische Naturphilosophie 
Schellings hat diese Ideen tibernommen und sie, wo Goethe sich mit der 
anschaulich-verniinftigen Deutung der Natur begniigte, zu einem meta. 
physischen System ausgeweitet. Andere, wie Novalis, haben mit dem 
Geistigen in der Natur ein phantastisches Spiel getrieben, und wahrend 
fiir Goethe die Gottheit sinnvoll und gesetzmafig die Naturgebilde 
schafft und der forschende Geist in ihrer Gestalt und Wandlung das 
Schaffen Gottes erkennt, dringt sich in der NaturauffaBung der spi- 
teren Romantik der menschliche Geist sozusagen als Stellvertreter 
Gottes willkiirlich und spielerisch in die Naturgebilde hinein und ver- 
zerrt ihre reine, objektive Form ins Geistreich-Subjektive. Man kennt 
etwa aus Heine diese Vermenschlichung der Natur. 

Auch Keller war in seiner Jugend “ein kleiner Pantheist” im spitro- 
mantischen Sinne. Er hat nicht nur als Zeichner menschliche Fratzen in 
die Natur hineingedacht, sondern auch spiter noch als Lyriker Heines 
subjektive Anthropomorphismen in Naturdarstellungen nachgeahmt, 
etwa in Feldbeichte: 


Der Mond, der muss mein Pfaffe sein 
Mit seiner Silberglatze. 


Der Sinn des neuen Naturverhiltnisses nach dem Goethe-Erlebnis 
ist kein anderer als der Bruch mit dieser subjektivistischmenschlichen 
Naturdarstellung. Es bildet sich “‘die hingebende Liebe an alles Ge- 
wordne und Bestehende, welche das Recht und die Bedeutung jeglichen 
Dinges ehrt und den Zusammenhang und die Tiefe der Welt empfindet.” 
Man kann die Worte sowohl im Sinne der Feuerbachischen wie der 
Goetheschen Naturauffassung deuten. Die Fortsetzung aber klingt 
weder Feuerbachisch noch Goethesch. Denn wenn Keller von ‘‘der Tiefe 
der Welt’’ redet und die Welt ‘“‘sich um Gott bewegen”’ lift, so ent- 
sprechen diese Ausdriicke keineswegs dem materialistisch-mechanisti- 
schen Naturbegriff Feuerbachs, sie weisen eher auf Goethes Naturpanthe- 
ismus hin. Aber der Goetheschen Gottwelt-Idee wiederum widerspricht 
die Fortsetzung der Stelle. Zu der Goetheschen Vorstellung von den in 
der Natur gesetzmafig wirkenden (géttlichen) Bildekraften stehen die 
Kellerschen Worte im Widerspruch, dass die Welt “‘innerlich ruhig und 
still” sei, und daf Gott sich “mauschenstill” verhalte und die Welt sich 
“um ihn bewege.” Fiir Keller ist diese Vorstellung von dem in der Welt 
sich still verhaltenden Gott so wichtig gewesen, da er sie seinen Ju- 
kundus (im “Verlorenen Lachen”) noch zwanzig Jahre nach dem Er- 
scheinen des ersten Griinen Heinrich fast woértlich wiederholen lat: 
“Wenn sich das Ewige und Unendliche immer so still halt und verbirgt, 
warum sollen wir uns nicht auch einmal eine Zeit ganz vergniigt und 
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friedlich still halten kénnen?” Man trifft also hier auf den Kern von 
Kellers eigenem Gottglauben. Er zeigt, da8 man ihn nicht einen Atheis- 
ten Feuerbachischer Richtung nennen kann; er hat aber auch den Pan- 
theismus als ausdriickliches, begriffliches Bekenntnis tiberwunden. Am 
3. August 1853 hat er, es mag kurz nach der Niederschrift jener Stelle 
im Griinen Heinrich gewesen sein, iiber den Hegelianer Kuno Fischer, 
dem damals in Heidelberg die Venia legendi entzogen worden war, 
gegeniiber Hermann Hettner es getadelt, daf “sich heutzutage ein Do- 
zent der Philosophie ex professo in Ansehen setzen und mausig machen 
kann mit seinen Faseleien iiber das Pan, mit der Konfusion, mit welcher 
er nichts anderes vorbringt, als was er bei der Hegelei gelernt hat.” 
Das zeigt deutlich, daf Keller den von Hegel und seinen Anhingern 
intellektualisierten d.h. dogmatischen Pantheismus ablehnt. Entspre- 
chend wendet sich an jener Stelle des Verlorenen Lachens Jukundus gegen 
die “‘Plattheiten aller dieser Unberufenen,” d.h. der Geistlichen, die 
Dinge lehren wollen, iiber die man schlechterdings nichts weif}. Diese 
Ablehnung des Schwatzens iiber das nicht Wi®bare schliefSit nicht aus, 
dass er vom Goetheschen Pantheismus einen—man michte sagen: 
stimmungsmassigen—Glauben an den Gott in der Welt behalten hat 
(auch Goethe begniigt sich iibrigens damit, “das Unerforschliche ruhig 
zu verehren’’). Man darf wohl sagen, dafi dieser Gottglaube der Quell- 
grund jener tiefen Weltfrémmigkeit ist, der, im Unterschied zu der 
spiteren Fassung und zu den letzten Werken Kellers, dem ersten Griinen 
Heinrich und den ersten Naturgedichten den lyrischen Schmelz gibt. 
Wenn er einst gefiirchtet hatte, da®, im Gefolge Feuerbachs, ‘‘mit dem 
Aufgeben der religidésen Idee alle Poesie und erhéhte Stimmung aus der 
Welt verschwinde” (an Baumgartner 27.3.51), so beweist der starke 
romantische Stimmungsgehalt des ersten Griinen Heinrich, daG er kein 
eigentlicher Feuerbachianer gewesen ist. 

Fiir diese Auffassung spricht, und in die Nahe Goethes fiihrt auch 
der starke symbolische Gehalt von Kellers Sprache. Denn echte, ge- 
fiihlsmaBig-anschauliche Symbolik (nicht verstandesmissige Allegorie) 
ist der sprachliche Ausdruck pantheistischer Weltanschauung: der Dich- 
ter wihlt eine Darstellungsform, in der der geistige Gehalt oder der Sinn 
nicht unmittelbar begrifflich, sondern bildmafig ausgedriickt wird als 
Erfiillung der Formel Deus sive Natura. Es mag etwa fiir Goethe daran 
erinnertwerden, wie der Westéstliche Divan voll ist dieser Symbolik. Bei 
Keller kann man an Romeo und Julia auf dem Dorfe denken: der Un- 
krautacker zwischen den gepflegten Aeckern der zwei Bauern, dic 
beim Pfliigen jeweils von dem herrenlosen Acker eine Furche abschneiden, 
als Sinnbild des neben dem ordentlichen Leben drohenden Unrechts; die 
Gestalt des schwarzen Geigers, das Paradiesgirtlein usw. Im Griinen 
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Heinrich haben die Albertus Zwiehan-Episode und die Gestalt des Dort- 
chen Schénfund symbolische Bedeutung. Kellers Sprache ist so voll von 
Symbolik, dafsi man sagen kénnte: wie Keller sich gegeniiber Goethe 
zielbewufter, berufsmafiiger in der Malerei ausbildete, so ist auch sein 
Bediirfnis nach Anschauung gréfer, der bildliche Gehalt seiner Sprache 
stairker als bei Goethe; es entspricht seiner weltanschaulichen Entwick- 
lung und Stellung innerhalb seiner Zeit, da die Natur, die sinnlich- 
anschauliche Welt, den Geist, das unsinnliche Element, iiberwiegt. Diese 
Verschiebung des Gleichgewichtes von Deus und Natura zu Gunsten des 
einender andern wirkt sich gesteigert in der weiteren Entwicklung der 
beiden Dichter aus. Goethes Sprache wird immer vergeistigter, verallge- 
meinernder, die Kellers immer sinnlicher, individualistischer. 

Man hat sich oft gefragt, warum Gottfried Kellers Dichtung, nach 
der fruchtbaren Schaffenszeit in Berlin—wo der Griine Heinrich, die 
meisten Novellen der Leute von Seldwyla, der A potheker von Chamounix 
und ein Biindel Gedichte entstanden und das Sinngedicht nebst den 
Sieben Legenden konzipiert wurde—mit seiner Riickkehr in die Vater- 
stadt fiir etwa anderthalb Jahrzehnte verstummte—abgesehen von 
einigen kleineren Werken. Es war nicht eine Periode des Aufnehmens 
neuer Stoffe, wie sie Goethe periodisch durchmachte; in seinem Pulte 
lagen ja Entwiirfe und Plane aus der Berliner Zeit, die der Ausarbeitung 
harrten. Es muf etwas anderes gewesen sein. Vielleicht darf man sagen: 
das stirkere Durchdringen seiner Persénlichkeit mit den Werten des 
Materialismus. Es war das Aufgeben oder zumindest die Abschwachung 
der Idee von dem “Zusammenhang und der Tiefe der Welt.” Das hiefi, 
da® die Welt als die grosse geistige Einheit ihm nun mehr und mehr 
auseinanderfiel in eine Anhiéiufung sinnlich wahrnehmbarer, materieller 
Einzeldinge. Die Einleitung zum zweiten Teil der Leute von Seldwyla 
spricht von der Steigerung des Erwerbssinns der Seldwyler. Als Keller 
nach Ziirich zuriickkehrte—Ende 1855—, kam er mitten in die steigende 
Flut von Industriegriindungen: “Alles hingt am Golde,” klagte er. Der 
Goldstrom rauschte an dem Menschen voriiber. Aber der Geist des Dich- 
ters wurde von dem Sande des Materialismus iiberweht. 

In den spiteren Werken—den Sieben Legenden, den neuen Seldwyler 
Geschichten, den Ziiricher Novellen, dem Sinngedicht—leuchtet die Glut 
der duSern Welt herrlicher und bunter als im Griinen Heinrich. Aber man 
tausche sich nicht: es ist die Leuchtkraft der Herbst farben. Der herbe 
und phantasiearme Martin Salander ist das Ende-fiinf Jahre vor dem 
Versagen des Kérpers. Es kam doch so, wie Keller im Kampfe um Feuer- 
bach gebangt hatte: die Welt war entgeistet. Mit dem Schwinden der 
religidsen Ideen war die Poesie aus ihr verschwunden. “Der Rest ist 
Schweigen,”’ sagt Jukundus im Verlorenen Lachen. Das Wort gilt in 


einem viel weiteren Sinne, als es Junkundus meint. 
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Als Frucht dieser Wandlung erscheint in Kellers Werken der Humor. 
In Goethes und Schillers Werken wird man umsonst nach Humor 
suchen. Er fehlt der griechischen Tragédie und der Danteschen Comme- 
dia, wie aller grossen Dichtung. Der Wilhelm Meister ist voll Ironie; in 
Wallensteins Lager geht es tibermiitig zu. Aber all das ist nicht Humor. 
Goethe und Schiller, auch Hélderlin, bedurften seiner nicht, um die Welt 
zu ertragen. Sie waren zu fest und tief im Grunde des Idealismus—eines 
kosmischen, nicht nur menschlichen—verwurzelt und schépften aus der 
géttlichen Tiefe der Welt Kraft und Heiterkeit. Der Humor tritt in der 
Literatur erst dann auf, wenn diese Verbundenheit mit dem geistigen 
Weltgrunde zerrissen ist, weil er zweifelhaft geworden ist: bei Jean Paul, 
in der Mitte des Jahrhunderts bei Keller, Reuter, Raabe. Denn Humor 
ist das Geschépf einer gebrochenen Weltanschauung und Lebensstim- 
mung. Er ist der Gliicksersatz des verlorenen Sohnes. Ersatz des zur 
Niedrigkeit und Enge Gezwungenen fiir das Hohe und Unendliche. Die 
Dichter des Humors leben alle in und aus der kleinen biirgerlichen All- 
tagswelt mit ihren nichtigen Sorgen und Freuden. Sie sind alle Nachkom- 
men des Quintus Fixlein und des Siebenkis. Sie haben alle selber an der 
Banalitit gelitten. Man denke an Jean Pauls, Reuters und Kellers 
schwere Jugend, an Raabes Unverstandensein. Sie sind im Grunde kei- 
neswegs fréhliche Menschen. Keller sprach im Alter einmal von der stillen 
Grundtrauer, ohne die es keine rechte Freude gebe. Und eben der 
Humor, aus Weinen und Lachen, aus Gemiitsleiden und Verstandes- 
trotz gemischt, ist die Sprache dieser Grundtrauer. Er ist der farbige 
Bogen, der entsteht, wenn die Sonne in abziehenden Regen scheint. 

So steht dem Pantheisten Goethe der immer tiefer in den Materialis- 
mus versinkende Gottfried Keller gegeniiber. Ueberschaut man die 
Entwicklung des Verhiiltnisses Geist: Natur oder Gott: Welt in dem 
Werke beider Dichter, so gewahrt man eine gegenliufige Bewegung. 
Goethes Werdegang gleicht der Bewegung des Wassers, wenn ein Stein 
hineingeworfen worden ist: in immer weiteren Kreisen breitet sie sich 
iiber den Wasserspiegel aus. So strebt Goethe in rastlosem Wirken, 
Forschen und Gestalten, immer weitere und umfassendere Raiume des 
géttlichen Geistes in der Natur zu erobern, und der Greis kann sich mit 
dem Tiirmer Lynkeus vergleichen, der singt: 


Zum Sehen geboren, 

Zum Schauen bestellt, 
Dem Turme geschworen, 
Gefallt mir die Welt. 

Ich blick’in die Ferne, 

Ich seh’ in die Nah’, 

Den Mond und die Sterne, 
Den Wald und das Reh. 
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Im Westéstlichen Divan umspannt Goethes Blick das Morgen- und da: 
Abendland, Vergangenheit und Gegenwart: 


Gottes ist der Orient! 

Gottes ist der Okzident! 
Nord-und siidliches Gelainde 
Ruht im Frieden seiner Hande. 


Goethes Alterswerke sind GefaSe mit durchscheinenden Wanden. 

Stellen wir ihnen das Alterswerk Kellers gegeniiber, den Marlin 
Salander, so sehen wir vor allem, wie sich die Welt des Dichters seit dem 
Griinen Heinrich verengt hat. Das arztliche Gutachten hat als Todesur- 
sache bei ihm ‘‘Schwund von Gehirn und Riickenmark”’ festgestellt. Das 
Leiden, das seinem kérperlichen Dasein ein Ende setzen sollte, hat sich 
in seinem geistigen Schaffen schon Jahre vorher angekiindigt. Es zeigt 
sich darin eine Art Schrumpfungsvorgang. Sein Martin Salander ist ein 
Werk von hoher Verantwortung, groSer Wahrhaftigkeit und erstaun- 
licher politischer Weitsicht. Aber es ist, an Goethes Alterswerken ge- 
messen, ein enges und trockenes Werk. Seine Handlung bilden in der 
Hauptsache die Schurkereien von zwei demokratischen Strebern. Sein 
Held ist ein ‘‘Idealist,” ein volksbegeisterter Kaufmann, der als Ueber- 
seer Reichtiimer zu sammeln wei, sich aber immer wieder von einem 
schwindelhaften Geschiaftsfreund iibers Ohr hauen laft; sein Sohn ein 
Kliigling ohne Leidenschaft und aufbauende Kraft. Und wie bezeichnend 
ist die bittere Ironie der Altersliebe Salanders zu der schénen ‘‘Griechin”’ 
Myrrha, die in Wirklichkeit eine blédsinnige, nach Wurst und Senf 
duftende Ungarin ist. Der junge Gottfried Keller hatte in dem Prolog 
zur Schillerfeier begeistertere und iiberzeugtere Téne gefunden fiir die 
Darstellung klassischer Schénheit! 

Aber man muf sich bewuft sein: es ist das Schicksal der ganzen Zeit, 
was Keller erlebt. Gerade weil er so tief wie kaum ein anderer im Natur- 
grund seiner Zeit wurzelte, mufte er mit ihr den beschwerlichen und 
bittern Weg in die Enge und Trostlosigkeit und Gottverlassenheit des 
Materialismus bis zum Ende gehen. Noch einmal sei hier jenes schwere 
Wort von dem “riesenschnellen Verfall der alten Welt” angefiihrt, das 
Keller 1851 an Hettner schrieb. Er wufte, dai sein Geschlecht nicht 
mehr “‘nach den alten Mustern zuriick, sondern nach dem unbekannten 
Neuen”’ streben mufte. ‘“‘Alsdann werden,” so fihrt er fort, 


verinderte Sitten und Vélkerverhiltnisse viele Kunstregeln und Motive bedin- 
gen, welche nicht in dem Lebens- und Denkkreise unserer Klassiker lagen, und 
eben einige ausschliessen, welche in demselben seinerzeit ihr Gedeihen fanden 
.... Was ewig gleich bleiben mu®, ist das Streben nach Humanitit, in welchem 
uns jene Sterne, vie diejenigen friiherer Zeiten, vorleuchten. Was aber diese 
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Humanitit jederzeit umfassen solle, dieses zu bestimmen, hangt nicht von dem 
Talente und dem Streben ab, sondern von der Zeit und der Geschichte. 


Als in den vierziger Jahren mit den politischen Formen auch die geis- 
tigen und kiinstlerischen Werte der Vergangenheit ins Wanken gerieten, 
hat Keller die ““Goethepedanten” mit einem Sonett bedacht, das in 
diesen Zusammenhang gehért: 

“Nur Ordnung, Anmut!” tént es immerdar. 

Wer spricht von Ordnung, wo die Berge wanken? 
Wer spricht von Anmut, wahrend die Gedanken 
Noch schutzlos irren mit zerrauftem Haar? 


Noch kimpfen wir, durchringend Jahr um Jahr, 
Noch tut uns not ein scharf, ob unschén Zanken; 
Durch dieses Zeitenwaldes wirre Ranken 


Lacht eine Zukunftsau noch nicht uns klar. 


Und Goethe ist ein Kleinod, das im Kriege 
Man still vergribt im sichersten Gewdlbe, 
Es bergend vor des rauhen Feindes Hand; 


Doch ist der Feind verjagt, nach heifiem Siege 
Holt man erinnrungsfroh hervor dasselbe, 
Und lat es friedlich leuchten durch das Land. 


UNIVERSITY OF ZURICH 











KEATS AND THE STRUGGLE-FOR-EXISTENCE 
TRADITION 


By Hoxie N. FAIRCHILD 


HE verse-epistle comprising all but a few sentences of the letter 
which Keats wrote to John Hamilton Reynolds on March 25, 1818. 
is a mixture of half-morbid jocularity and half-cynical seriousness.' [p 
lines 67-85 Keats tries to explain his strange mood by declaring that he 
feels the obligation to ‘“‘philosophize” in poetry, does not yet ‘“dare”’ to 
do so, fears that he never will be able to do so, and does not really wish 
to do so because “It spoils the singing of the Nightingale.’”’ This conflict 
between “‘sensation” and “thought” is an old story to students of Keats. 
It has never been sufficiently emphasized, however, that in the conclud- 
ing verse-paragraph what really “spoils the singing of the Nightingale” 
turns out to be not moral philosophy, but natural philosophy of so pessi- 
mistic a kind that it forbids any hope of harmonizing the sensuous love 
of beauty with a helpfully benevolistic view of the universe. 
Keats has recently visited the seashore, but without those feelings of 
expansive delight which the scene usually gives him: 


Dear Reynolds, I have a mysterious tale 

And cannot speak it. The first page I read ° 
Upon a Lampit Rock of green sea weed 

Among the breakers—’Twas a quiet Eve; 

The rocks were silent—the wide sea did weave 
An untumultuous fringe of silver foam 

Along the flat brown sand. I was at home, 

And should have been most happy—but I saw 
Too far into the sea; where every maw 

The greater on the less feeds evermore :— 

But I saw too distinct into the core 

Of an eternal fierce destruction, 

And so from Happiness I far was gone. 

Still am I sick of it: and though to-day 

I’ve gathered young spring-leaves, and flowers gay 
Of Periwinkle and wild strawberry, 

Still do I that most fierce destruction see, 

The Shark at savage prey—the hawk at pounce, 
The gentle Robin, like a pard or ounce, 
Ravening a worm. 


' Poetical Works of Keats, ed. H. W. Garrod (Oxford, 1939), pp. 483-486. 

2 See for example The Letters of Keats, ed. M. B. Forman, 2nd ed. (Oxford and New York, 
1935), pp. 41-42. The third edition (1947) was not available when this article was written, 
but the second is fully adequate for our purposes. 
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Here then is the immediate cause of those “horrid moods” which have 
made the whole epistle so confused and agitated. When we look ‘‘too far 
into” nature, the nightingale, symbol of beauty and of the undying fame 
of the poet who creates beauty, becomes merely one more example of 
animal rapacity. Just so does Apollonius, looking ‘‘too far into”’ Lamia’s 
beauty, discover nothing but her loathsomeness. 

That big fish eat little fish has never been news to anyone. The fact 
acquires significance only when the mind interprets it as a denial of the 
fundamental goodness of nature and infers that even the human animal 
obeys the cruel law of ‘‘Eat or be eaten.” Toa twentieth-century reader 
the struggle-for-existence idea is a truism. So far as I know, however, this 
appearance of it in English romantic poetry is unique.’ Certainly the idea 
blasphemes the whole romantic conception of nature. It is also remark- 
able that the man responsible for this exceptional utterance should be 
John Keats. In the book to which most scholars would first turn for light 
on the subject, Joseph Warren Beach associates this poet with no “‘con- 
cept of nature” other than that implied by the heading, “‘A Thing of 
Beauty.” That Erasmus Darwin related the struggle-for-existence theme 
to his pre-Lamarckian evolutionary ideas is generally recognized. With 
this exception—and Dr. Darwin can hardly claim amateur status in 
science—Tennyson is regarded not only by Beach but by Stevenson and 
Drachman as a trail-blazing pioneer in the poetic use of the idea.® 

Since Keats envisaged “‘Nature, red in tooth and claw” as early as 1818 
without benefit of Principles of Geology or Vestiges of Creation, the pas- 
sage in question seems to deserve a fairly elaborate commentary. In the 
next section we shall examine the réle played by the struggle-for-exist- 
ence concept in Keats’s thought. The third and final section will draw 
suggestive parallels from his reading, and in so doing will call attention to 
a few examples of a somewhat neglected tradition. 


II 


This article is by no means intended to give aid and comfort to those 
who regard Keats as a profound thinker. Even such critics will probably 
grant that for him ‘“‘nature” was never primarily a metaphysical or re- 


3 In Byron’s Cain, 11, ii, 145 ff., there is a cloudy suggestion that war, as resulting from 
God’s curse against Adam, has also been visited upon the lower animals. But apparently 
Lucifer means that men make war against beasts, not that beasts make war among them- 
selves. From Shelley’s weird poem, A Vision of the Sea, one might be ingenious enough to 
infer the struggle-for-existence idea, but it is not stated in anything like conceptual language. 

4 The Concept of Nature in Nineteenth-Century English Poetry (New York, 1936), p. 32. 

5 Ibid., pp. 406-411; Lionel Stevenson, Darwin Among the Poets (Chicago, 1932), pp. 55- 
116 passim; J. M. Drachman, Studies in the Literature of Natural Science (New York, 1930), 


p. 121. 
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ligious concept, but rather a collective term for the lovely forms of th: 
external world. His nature-experience was sensuous, immediate, and o)). 
jective to an extent which differentiates him sharply from hi. -ontempp. 
raries. The struggle-for-existence idea was certainly no prominent featur 
of his early intellectual environment. If his medical studies suggested any 
such pessimistic reflections, their influence was outweighed by the opti- 
mistic, quasi-pantheistic, sentimental deism of Leigh Hunt. It would |, 
easy to show—though another article would be required for full demon- 
stration—that “Nature’s gentle doings” are vaguely but tenaciously as- 
sociated in the young Keats’s mind with the concept of a universa’ 
harmony of benevolence. When he says that 

Tis very sweet to look into the fair 

And open face of heaven,—to breathe a prayer 

Full in the smile of the blue firmament,® 


this “‘clear religion of heaven,’” though expressed with characteristic 
sensuousness, is recognizable as the familiar cult of Nature and Nature’s 
God. This nature-deity, again to a considerable extent under Huntian 
influence, he liked to mythologize as Pan, the all-inclusive symbol oi 
“glory and loveliness.””® Once at least, in the “Hymn to Pan” in Book 1 
of Endymion, the interfusion of romantic naturalism and romantic 
Neohellenism expresses a genuinely religious sense of cosmic mystery and 
might. The opening lines of Endymion, however, provide the first clear 
indication that his optimistic assumptions have begun to waver; for the 
gathering of shapes of beauty is said to be carried on not as part of the 
normal joyousness of life but 


Spite of despondence, of the inhuman dearth 
Of noble natures, of the gloomy days, 

Of all the unhealthy and o’er-darkened ways 
Make for our searching. [I, 8-11] 


Still more ominous are those lines in Book 1 (153-159) which describe 
“human life” as a tissue of struggles 


... bearing in themselves this good, 

That they are still the air, the subtle food, 
To make us feel existence, and to show 
How quiet death is. 


Even so early the supreme luxury of death has been added to ‘“‘verse, 
fame, and beauty.” Although these passages say nothing directly about 
nature, they are inconsistent with any optimistic view of the universal 
whole. 

Henceforward Keats’s “horrid morbidity of Temperament,’’® only too 


6 Poetical Works, p. 44. See also p. 52. 7 Endymion, 1, 781. 
8 Poetical Works, p. 2. 9 Letters, p. 30. 
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' amply stimulated by the circumstances of his life, gradually impelled him 
- toward th? intuition which underlies much of his greatest poetry—that 


art is better than nature and death better than art. If discussion of the 


well-known biographical factors were necessary here, I should lay par- 


ticular stress on his over-intense and thwarted craving for fame. Other 


scholars have devoted ample attention to the courageous efforts which he 
made to stave off despair with bits of homemade speculation. My only 
concern is with the way in which his unhappiness finds occasional expres- 
sion in the concept of the cruelty of animal life. 

At the outset it should be granted that the struggle-for-existence idea 
is not directly voiced in his poems. The Epistle to Reynolds is hardly an 
exception, for of course Keats himself never regarded it as a “‘poem.” 
Including the Epistle, then, the evidence consists wholly of citations from 
the letters which may help us to understand one element in the back- 
ground of his poetry. For convenience of reference each passage will be 
marked with a capital letter. 

[A]. The earliest expression of the struggle-for-existence idea occurs 
on March 25, 1818—the passage in the Epistle to Reynolds which pro- 
vided the starting-point for this essay. In viewing nature as “‘an eternal 
fierce destruction” Keats repudiates the doctrine of universal benevolence 
which he had derived from his early intellectual environment and from 
Leigh Hunt in particular. 

On June 4, deeply depressed by Tom’s illness and the prospect of 
George’s marriage and emigration, he writes the Jeffrey sisters: 


[B] Are the little Robins weaned yet? Do they walk alone? You have had a 
christening a top o’ the tiles and a Hawk has stood Godfather and taken the 
little Brood under the Shadows of its Wings much in the way of Mother Church 
—a Cat too has very tender bowls in such pathetic cases [Letters, p. 150]. 


Here the struggle-for-existence theme blends with his dislike for the 
mealy-mouthed priests of the God who permits Tom to suffer. A strain 
of agitated cynicism pervades the passage. 

The following year finds Keats battling manfully against a sea of 
troubles. In the journal-letter to George and Georgiana which runs from 
February 14 to May 3, 1819, he asserts that very few men have ever been 
completely disinterested. To eradicate all human selfishness would be to 
run the risk of 


[C] injuring society. . . . For in wild nature the Hawk would lose his Breakfast 
of Robins and the Robin his of Worms—the Lion must starve as well as the 
swallow. The greater part of Men make their way with the same instinctiveness, 
the same unwandering eye from their purposes, the same animal eagerness as 
the Hawk. The Hawk wants a Mate, so does the Man—look at them both thev 
set about it and procure one in the same manner. They want both a nest and 
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they set about one in the same manner—they get their food in the same manner. 
... This it is that makes the Amusement of Life—to a speculative Mind [p. 316) 


We observe here two noteworthy elements: the inclusion of man with the 
lower animals in the struggle-concept, and the unconvincing attempt to 
view the universal selfishness with aesthetic detachment. “Negative 
Capability” provides no adequate protection. But with an inconsistency 
no less characteristic than bewildering he adds: 


[D] I have no doubt that thousands of people I never heard of have had hearts 
completely disinterested: I can remember but two—Socrates and Jesus—their 
Histories evince it... . It is to be lamented that the history of the latter was 
written by Men interested in the pious frauds of Religion. Yet through all this 
I see his splendour [pp. 316-317]. 


The benevolistic position was never wholly to be abjured, but suspicion 
of “pious frauds’’ has rendered his deism too negative to be relied upon 
in combatting the pessimistic view of nature. One suspects the influence 
of Charles Brown, a great scorner of priestcraft. 

Later in the same huge letter Keats has concluded, from comparing 
“two very different books, Robertson’s America and Voltaire’s Siécle De 
[sic] Louis x1v,” that 
{E] Man is originally ‘‘a poor forked creature” subject to the same mischances 
as the beasts of the forest.... The most interesting question that can come 
before us is, How far by the persevering endeavours of a seldom appearing 
Socrates Mankind may be made happy. . . . But in truth I do not at all believe 
in this sort of perfectibility—the nature of the world will not admit of it—the 
inhabitants of the world will correspond to itself. Let the fish Philosophize the 
ice away from the Rivers in winter time and they shall be at continual play in 
the tepid delight of Summer. Look at the Poles and at the Sands of Africa, 
Whirlpools and volcanoes—Let men exterminate them and I will say that they 
may arrive at earthly Happiness—The point at which Man may arrive is as far 
as the parallel state in inanimate nature and no further [pp. 334-335]. 


A strangely bitter reinterpretation of the ‘follow nature” doctrine! The 
lives of men no less than of fish must “‘correspond to’”’ their physical en- 
vironment. We have no right to dream rosy dreams in a world in which 
even senseless matter behaves with savage violence. Veering again to- 
ward optimism, he immediately advances his famous picture of the world 
as ‘‘the vale of Soul-making.” For me it is impossible to suppose that this 
attempt to make the mind depend upon the heart provided Keats with a 
more than momentarily satisfying solution of the bitterness of life. But 
the reader must judge for himself whether the great poems of April and 
May celebrate “‘soul-making” or express the desire to escape from an un- 
bearable reality. 

By the following autumn he is sick, poor, discouraged, morbidly jeal- 
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ous. Conceptual statements of any sort become much rarer in his letters, 
as if the mere effort to survive were more important than thinking about 
the principles underlying the effort. He seems, however, to have lost 
faith in “‘the holiness of the heart’s affections.’’ On January 13, 1820, he 
writes to Georgiana: 

[F] Upon the whole I dislike Mankind: whatever people on the other side of the 
question may advance they cannot deny that they are always surprised at hear- 
ing of a good action and never of a bad one [p. 452]. 


This remark may not seem strictly pertinent to our subject, but [C] and 
[E] have shown how closely he associates human selfishness with the 
general rapacity of nature. 

Considered separately from the more optimistic and courageous utter- 
ances which doggedly run along beside them, these gloomy passages give 
a lopsided impression of Keats. I have merely tried to show that from the 
spring of 1818 through 1819 the struggle-for-existence theme entered into 
his sadder thoughts to a greater extent than has hitherto been recognized. 
We cannot suppose that this idea was in any sense the cause of his un- 
happiness: a cluster of morbid images rather than a real concept, it was 
merely seized upon by his unhappiness as a means of expression. Why 
was it confined to his letters? Because, as the Epistle to Reynolds shows, 
it represented a kind of “philosophy” which denied the very possibility 
of poetry. Once he had glimpsed it, to be a poet at all he must look away 
from nature’s “‘eternal fierce destruction” toward art—and toward death. 


III 


To trace the history of the struggle-for-existence tradition is a task far 
beyond my knowledge.'® The subject deserves a book''—a book which, 
having other fish to fry, I hope will be undertaken by some fellow- 
student of the history of ideas. But a little speculation as to Keats’s 
sources, hypothetical though our conjectures must be, may draw the at- 
tention of such students to a promising theme besides contributing some- 
thing to our understanding of the poet." The reader may legitimately 
urge that the intuition of the struggle for existence expressed in the 


‘© In preparing to write this section I received helpful advice from Professor Henry 
Guerlac, whose interests pertain to the history of science rather than to Keats. 

" There are of course many books on evolution and several on the history of ideas con- 
cerning animals and their relation to man, but rather diligent search has unearthed no 
separate study of this particular topic. There is nothing to the purpese in Evelyn Mar- 
tinengo-Cesaresco, The Place of Animals in Human Thought (New York, 1909). Other 
books to be mentioned later glance at the struggle-for-existence idea in relation to some 
larger frame of reference. 

2 The following remarks must almost completely ignore the important relationships 
which link the struggle-for-existence idea with the ‘‘primitivism versus progress” theme and 
with evolutionary theory in general. 
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Epistle to Reynolds originated in an actual experience, and that there js 
nothing in the other passages which could not have occurred to Keats 
independently of any external literary prompting. In this poet, however, 
life and books were inextricably fused. He interpreted literature in the 
light of his personal experience, but conversely he interpreted his per- 
sonal experience in the light of associations derived from his reading. 
Hence the likeliest supposition is that the idea arose from an interweay- 
ing of direct response to observation with literary reminiscence. 

Our conjectures as to the latter factor may be confined within reason- 
able limits by remembering that Keats was not a candidate for a Ph.D. 
in the history of science. We had better restrict ourselves to writers 
whom he certainly knew and to a few others whom he must have known 
something about. A scholar like Benjamin Bailey or a sceptic like Charles 
Brown might have introduced him to Lucretius. If his schoolboy Latin 
was unequal to the strain, Creech’s famous translation, which reached a 
sixth edition in 1722, would have been available. At all events we must 
not fail to observe that, so far as literary expression is concerned, the 
initiating impulse of the idea for Western civilization is at work in Book 
V, lines 855-859, of De Natura Rerum: 


And many races of living things must then have died out and been unable to 
beget and continue their breed. For in the case of all things which you see breath- 
ing the breath of life either craft or courage or else speed has from the beginning 
of its existence protected and preserved each particular race." 


For Lucretius—compare [E]—the struggle for survival among animals 
is merely one aspect of the mutability and violence of a world so imperfect 
and wildly wasteful that the gods cannot be supposed to have created it. 

Although Keats was fascinated by certain qualities in medieval litera- 
ture he would probably not be familiar with mediewval views on such 
subjects as that under discussion. A more promising field for the seeker 
of parallels would seem to be the Elizabethan and early-seventeenth- 
century literature in which he was so deeply saturated. But the Epi- 
cureanism of the Renaissance was too humanistic to encourage much 
philosophic interest in the rapacity of the lower animals. Thus although 
Spenser’s “‘Mutabilitie”’ cantos include a large Lucretian element, beasts 
illustrate the changefulness of nature merely in being “massacred .. . 
As thralls and vassals unto men’s beheasts.””"* 


13 T. Lucreti Cari de Rerum Natura Libri Sex, ed. and tr. H. A. J. Munro (London, 1920), 
111, 136. Cf. also pp. 121, 125. 

4 Faerie Queene, Vil, vii, 19. The scholarly debate as to the alleged Epicurean element in 
111, vi, does not concern us, since the Garden of Adonis is exempt from the struggle for 
existence. 
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The struggle-for-existence theme seems quite in accord with the pessi- 
mistic, sceptical, and decadent phase of Renaissance thought, but not 
many examples come to mind. For the Renaissance as for later periods, 
a major obstacle to a thoroughly pessimistic view of sub-human life was 
the variety of primitivism to which have been applied the formidable 
terms “animalitarianism” and ‘“‘theriophily.’"® According to this doctrine, 
the lower animals are healthier and better adapted to their physical en- 
vironment than men. They are exempt from human cares, sexual jeal- 
ousy, vices, and so on. Their social arrangements—see the bees and the 
ants—often put to shame the contrivances of man. They kill only to 
satisfy their needs, not out of wrath or cruelty. All this may be advanced 
either in hard mockery of man, or in soft praise of nature, or with mixed 
motives. But although animalitarianism was congenial with the Renais- 
sance passion for conceited paradox and with the conventions of pastoral 
poetry, the idea of our search is sometimes expressed. It is at least im- 
plicit in Fulke Greville’s couplet in the final chorus of Mustapha: 

If nature did not take delight in blood, 
She would have made more easy ways to good. 


In [B], [C], and [F], the poet’s mood is not unlike that of an Eliza- 
bethan “‘malcontent.”” This humoristic type is prone to speak of men as 
if they were animals and of animals as if they were beastly men. Timon, 
perhaps the most striking Shakespearian example, derides his former 
flatterers as ‘‘Courteous destroyers, affable wolves, meek bears.”’ There 
is perhaps a touch of Lucretian atomism in his address to nature, 

. . . Whose self-same mettle, 

Whereof thy proud child, arrogant man, is pufi’d, 
Engenders the black toad and adder blue, 

The gilded newt and eyeless venomed worm, 
With all the abhorred births below crisp heaven, 
Whereon Hyperion’s quickening fire doth shine. 


Reading this passage, the author of Hyperion might have wavered in his 
faith “That first in beauty should be first in might.”” When Apemantus 
expresses the wish to become a beast in order to detach himself from 
mankind, Timon retorts that satisfaction of this “beastly ambition” 
would produce no benefit: : 

If thou wert the lion, the fox would beguile thee; if thou wert the lamb, the fox 
would eat thee: if thou wert the fox, the lion would suspect thee, when perad- 
venture thou wert accused by the ass: if thou wert the ass, thy dulness would 


5 Respectively in A. O. Lovejoy and George Boas, Primitivism and Related Ideas in 
Antiquity (Baltimore, 1935), pp. 389-420; and in Boas, The Happy Beast in French Thought 
of the Seventeenth Century (Baltimore, 1933). 
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torment thee, and still thou livedst but as a breakfast to the wolf: if thou wer 
the wolf, thy greediness would afflict thee, and oft thou shouldst hazard thy lif 
for thy dinner. ... What beast wouldst thou be, that were not subject to 4 
beast ?!6 


This passage reminds us that although the beast-fable primarily human- 
izes dumb animals, it also, by implication, animalizes man. Handled in 
a misanthropic spirit, this literary type unites man and beast in a broth- 
erhood of selfishness, greed, and cruelty. The man-beast analogy is im- 
plicit in the names and the behavior of the characters in Jonson’s Vo/- 
pone.” To sacrifice chronology to logic for a moment, it is not impossible 
that the Fables of John Gay, often querulously cynical in their applica- 
tion to human life, may have made some impression on Keats’s mind." 
The fox in The Fox at the Point of Death has led a life like MacHeath’s. 

T. F. Mayo has shown that the second half of the seventeenth century 
was the climactic period of Epicurean influence in England.'® Keats cer- 
tainly read Dryden,”° and Dryden certainly read Lucretius; but of several 
passages translated by Dryden from Book v of De Natura Rerum the only 
one related to our subject is strongly animalitarian.*! Somewhat more to 
the point are these lines from The Hind and the Panther (Part 1, 245 ff.): 


Beasts are the subjects of tyrannic sway, 
Where still the stronger on the weaker prey; 
Man only of a softer mold is made, 

Not for his fellows’ ruin, but their aid. 


Here, however, the excessively sanguine distinction between beasts and 
men makes against an application of the struggle-concept to human life. 

The importance of Lucretius for our theme calls attention to Hobbes, 
in whose philosophy the thought of Lucretius plays a part of debatable 
but far from negligible importance. Keats nowhere mentions Hobbes, 


16 Timon of Athens, Eversley ed. (New York, 1903), 1, vi, 105; 1v, iii, 179-184 ( see also 
189); Iv, iii, 329-349. There are no quotations from or allusions to the text of Timon in 
Keats’s letters. But in November, 1816, he writes C. C. Clarke that Haydon willl be unable 
to keep an appointment with them ‘‘for that he hath an order for the Orchestra to see 
Timon ye Misantrophas [sic]” (Letters, p. 9). According to Caroline Spurgeon, Keats's 
Shakespeare (Oxford, 1928), p. 51, neither this nor any other passage in Timon was marked 
by Keats. It is inconceivable, however, that so avid a reader of Shakespeare was not 
thoroughly familiar with the play. 

17 Keats possessed Jonson’s plays, and one can hardly question his familiarity with 
Vol pone (Letters, pp. 347, 467, 513n.). 

18 Letters, p. 143, gives the only reference to Gay—cursory and apparently unfavorable. 
There are no allusions to La Fontaine. 

19 Epicurus in England (1650-1725) (privately printed, 1934). 

°0 Letters, p. 42, but the couplets of Lamia provide better evidence. 

21 Poetical Works of Dryden (Boston and New York, 1909), p. 192. 
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and it would be rash to suppose that he had much if any firsthand knowl- 
edge of Leviathan; but no cultivated person of his day would have been 
wholly ignorant of Hobbes’s view of the state of nature as an anarchic 
state of war ‘where every man is enemy to every man.”’ Hobbes does not 
explicitly apply this idea to the lower animals: at one point, indeed, he 
observes ‘‘that certain living creatures, as Bees, and Ants, live sociably 
with one another, . . . and yet have no other direction, than their par- 
ticular judgments and appetites.’’” But this slight touch of animalitarian- 
ism would be forgotten in any popular interpretation of Leviathan. Even 
a careful reader would justly infer from Hobbes’s general position that if 
man’s life in the state of nature is “brutish,” the life of brutes is at least 
equally so. 
Such is the way in which Hobbes was understood by Swift. Witness the 

familiar lines from On Poetry: A Rhapsody: 

Hobbes clearly proves that ev’ry Creature 

Lives in a State of War by Nature. 

The Greater for the Smallest watch, 

But meddle seldom with their Match. 

A Whale of moderate Size will draw 

A Shole of Herrings down his Maw. 

A Fox with Geese his Belly crams; 

A Wolf destroys a thousand Lambs. 


Swift goes on to say that in literary life the situation is just the reverse: 
big poets are attacked by little ones. But this also has a zoélogical paral- 
lel revealed to the microscope of the virtuoso: 

So, Nat’ralists observe, a Flea 

Hath smaller Fleas that on him prey, 

And these have smaller Fleas to bite ’em, 

And so proceed ad infinitum.* 


Keats would take a painfully personal interest in such an analogy be- 
tween the struggle of beasts and of poets for survival. There is no positive 
evidence that he was familiar with Swift’s verse, but the probability is 
almost a certainty. Swift as a poet was highly praised by Hazlitt in a 
lecture which Keats thought “very fine.’** That he knew Gulliver’s 
Travels intimately has been demonstrated.** Theoretically, Part Iv is 
animalitarian, but the Houyhnhnms are far too abstract in their virtues 


2 Leviathan, Part 1, Chaps. 13 and 17. 

°3 Poems, ed. Harold Williams (Oxford, 1937), p. 651. 

4 Letters, p. 107; Complete W orks of Hazlitt, ed. P. P. Howe (London and Toronto, 1930), 
v, 109-110. A little earlier in the same lecture, pp. 107-108, Hazlitt praises Gay’s Fables and 
Beggar’s Opera. 

* H. E. Briggs, ‘Swift and Keats,” PMLA, tx1 (1946), 1101-08. 
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to be regarded as real horses. The Yahoos, on the other hand, are ab- 
sorbed in the struggle for existence. The horror which they arouse in 
Gulliver and in us lies in the fact that they are men who behave like 
beasts and beasts who behave like men. The Swiftian misanthropy might 
have entered into Keats’s sense of the animal selfishness of man and the 
cruelty of nature. See especially [A], [C], and [F]. 

In the absence of external evidence it is merely respectable guesswork 
to conjecture that Keats was acquainted with the almost equally bitter 
mind of Bernard Mandeville. The Fable of the Bees and its appended 
essays apply the struggle-for-existence idea to man, who is “an extra- 
ordinary selfish and headstrong, as well as cunning Animal.’’ In [C], the 
thought that complete disinterestedness might affect society injuriously 
recalls the ‘‘Private vices, public benefits” thesis. We shall soon come 
upon a closer parallel, but Mandeville might have contributed some- 
thing. 

Swift and Mandeville retain a more or less Hobbesian temper which 
was, on the whole, repugnant to the dominant trend of eighteenth- 
century thought. Professor Lovejoy has shown how the philosophical 
optimism of the eighteenth century absorbed the struggle-for-existence 
idea and related it to the doctrine of ‘All partial evil, universal good” 
by means of the “principle of plenitude.’”? There is nothing, however, to 
indicate that Keats took account of this theory. To be sure he read 
Pope’s Essay on Man,” in which the ideas of De Origine Mali are ren- 
dered rather faithfully despite some oscillation between greater cynicism 
and greater sentimentalism than King or Edmund Law would have ap- 
proved. Almost certainly Keats knew Candide, in which the similar views 
of Leibnitz are satirized. 

But the optimism derived by the young Keats from his immediate in- 
tellectual environment represented a much cheerier and more softly be- 
nevolistic concept of nature than can be found in William King or even 
in Pope. Romanticism, as Professor Lovejoy shows, had taken over the 
principle of plenitude and greatly developed its diversitarian implica- 
tions. It had, however, almost completely ignored the inevitable struggle 
and cruelty associated with the original theory, and this amiable per- 
version is nearly as old as the official doctrine itself. Metaphysical ideas 
undergo astonishing refractions in passing through the minds of non- 
metaphysical men. In the universe of De Origine Mali, wolves and lambs 

have the right to be what they are. But in order to “taste/The joy of God 
to see a happy world,” as James Thomson aspired to do, it was expedient 
to forget that happy wolves destroy lambs and that happy lambs thwart 


% Fable of the Bees, ed. F. B. Kaye (Oxford, 1924), 1, 41-42. 
27 The Great Chain of Being (Cambridge, Mass., 1942), pp. 208-226. 
28 Letters, p. 143 and n. 
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the appetite of wolves. A softening of the rather grim rationalistic opti- 
mism was an essential element in that eighteenth-century sentimentalism 
which laid the groundwork for the romantic view of nature. A highly 
selective interpretation of Shaftesbury played a part in the process; for 
although to a considerable extent Shaftesbury’s ideas on this matter are 
like those of King and Leibnitz, his aesthetico-moral belief in natural 
goodness and his Neoplatonic type of “enthusiasm” encouraged a less 
rationalistic and more romantic optimism. We must not look further into 
historical developments about which Keats knew little or nothing. It will 
probably be granted, however, that the struggle-for-existence idea is 
extremely rare in any eighteenth-century English literature between 
Swift and Erasmus Darwin which Keats is at all likely to have read. One 
finds, on the contrary, a good deal of sentimental animalitarianism ex- 
pressed in the interests of “simple” nature and the cult of universal 
benevolence.”® 

The future historian of this theme as a general topic in the history of 
ideas will devote far more attention to eighteenth-century France than 
is justifiable in an article focussed on Keats.*° He studied French at En- 
field and read it with ease, but considered the language “perhaps the 
poorest one ever spoken since the jabbering in the Tower of Babel.’’™ 
Only six French authors are mentioned in his letters, and of these only 
three belong to the eighteenth century. Ronsard he certainly admired, 
and probably Rabelais; but he seems to have agreed with Haydon’s scorn. 
of Corneille. The two references to Rousseau—both sharply derogatory 
—concern only La Nouvelle Héloise.* Voltaire, however, fares consider- 
ably better. Among the incongruous dream-images in the opening lines 
of the Epistle to Reynolds appears ‘‘Voltaire with casque and shield and 
Habergeon.”** On February 21, 1818, almost exactly a month earlier than 
the Epistle, he tells his brothers that he is reading Voltaire and Gibbon 
and that he has recently heard Hazlitt deliver ‘‘a very fine piece of dis- 
criminating Criticism on Swift, Voltaire, and Rabelais.’™ In April, 1819, 
the reading of Robertson and Voltaire stimulates the struggle-reflections 


29 See Dix Harwood, Love for Animals and How it Developed in Great Britain (New York, 
1928), 

30 A much broader field is admirably treated by Hester Hastings in Man and Beast in 
French Thought of the Eighteenth Century (Baltimore, 1936). Only pp. 226-232 of this 297- 
page dissertation pertain to the struggle-for-existence theme. This small allowance of space 
may be proportionate to her larger subject, but the topic would probably reward separate 
and more intensive study. 31 Letters, pp. 39-40, 424, 471-472. 

® Ibid., pp. 216, 218, 339 (Ronsard), 107 (Rabelais), 120, 129 (Corneille), 352, 471- 
472. 

3 Poetical Works, p. 484. Could the armor of Joan of Arc have provided the associative 
link? 

4 Letters, p. 107. This is the lecture referred to above in connection with Swift’s verse. 
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in [E]. Not only Hazlitt but Charles Brown admired Voltaire. 1, 
Siécle de Louis XIV, the only work of Voltaire specifically mentioned by 
Keats,® suggested the struggle-for-existence idea merely because the con. 
trast between Voltaire’s subject and Robertson’s showed that no level of 
society is exempt from misery and strife. We can be pretty sure that 
Keats read Candide,’” which does not refer to the struggle among beasts 
but which is psychologically consonant with the idea. The satire reminds 
us of the anticlericalism of [B] and [D]. Much more to the point, how- 
ever, are the following verses from the Poéme sur le désastre de Lisbonne: 


Le vautour acharné sur sa timide proie 

De ses membres sanglants se repait avec joie; 

Tout semble bien pour lui: mais bientét 4 son tour 

Un aigle au bec tranchant dévore le vautour; 

L’homme d’un plomb mortel atteint cette aigle altiére: 

Et l’homme au champs de Mars couché sur la poussiére, 

Sanglant, percé de coups, sur un tas de mourants, 

Sert d’aliment affreux aux oiseaux dévorants. 

Ainsi du monde entier tous les membres gémissent; 

Nés tous pour les tourments, l’un par l’autre ils périssent: 

Eléments, animaux, humains, tout est en guerre. 

Il le faut avouer, le mal est sur la terre.** 
However rashly, I see some suggestion of direct influence in the resem- 
blance of these lines to [A], the mention of Voltaire earlier in the epistle 
in which [A] occurs, and the fact that Keats had been reading Voltaire 
and hearing Hazlitt lecture on him shortly before the letter to Reynolds. 
The inclusion of éléments with animaux and humains, considered in the 
light of the occasion for Voltaire’s poem, might also help to explain the 
curious outcry against whirlpools and volcanoes in [E].* 

Voltaire’s mind is both very up-to-date and very traditional. For the 
passage just quoted he needed, after all, no source more recent than De 
Rerum Natura. To what extent did Keats realize that scientists had 
begun to combine the ancient tradition with modern evolutionary con- 


% [bid., pp. 334, 347 and n. 

%* Another title, which I am unable to identify, is dimly alluded to (ibid., p. 311) where 
Keats writes of Sheil’s tragedy Evadne: ‘‘The play was bad even in comparison with 1818, 
the Augustan age of drama, ‘comme on sait,’ as Voltaire says.” 

%? He would not have been likely to ignore a book which the admired Hazlitt, in the 
lecture already referred to, had called ‘a masterpiece of wit.” Complete Works of Hazlitt, v, 
114. 38 (Euvres Com plétes (Paris, 1877), 1x, 474. 

% See Hastings, Man and Beast in French Thought of the Eighteenth Century, p. 229, for 
four similar utterances of Voltaire which Keats is much less likely to have read. She does not 
mention Poéme sur le désastre de Lisbonne. 
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cepts? Without supposing him to be learned in these matters, one notes 
the rather unexpected fact that he had some acquaintance with Buffon’s 
Histoire Naturelle. In March, 1819, after telling George and Georgiana of 
his detestation of clergymen, he writes: 


Parsons will always keep up their character, but as it is said there are some 
animals the ancients knew which we do not, let us hope our posterity will miss 
the black badger with tri-cornered hat; Who knows but some Reviewer of 
Buffon or Pliny may put an account of the parson in the Appendix; No one will 
then believe it any more than we believe in the Phoenix.*® 


Observe the beast-fable quality of the badger, and compare the anti- 
clericalism of [B] and [D]. As regards the struggle for existence, Buffon 
gives a pre-Malthusian twist to the old “Tout est bien” doctrine: if ani- 
mals did not destroy one another, the earth would be smothered in the 
profusion of organic life. His view of the matter is so much more cheer- 
ful than Keats’s that we must hesitate to rank him among the more sug- 
gestive parallels. Buffon grants feeling to animals, and often shows ad- 
miration of their moral qualities. But some conflict in his thought, 
sharpened by uneasy respect for ecclesiastical authority, makes him an 
inconsistent but officially loyal disciple of the Cartesian doctrine that the 
beast is a machine. Man has a spiritual soul; the lower animals have not. 
Buffon is therefore very severe against any animalitarian attempts to 
deny the superiority of man. In Keats, on the other hand, the struggle- 
idea owes its poignancy to a feeling of spiritual and moral kinship be- 
tween man and beast—a communion of benevolence which disillusion- 
ment has inverted into a communion of rapacity. This is particularly clear 
in [C]. 

It is less improbable that Keats was influenced by Erasmus Darwin.” 
In Canto Iv, Part 1 of The Temple of Nature, the poet-scientist depicts a 
world in which the drive of hunger is a more compelling motive than “‘the 
sacred charm of SYMPATHY.’ The owl is no more merciful to the 
nightingale than the nightingale to the glow-worm. Wolves eat lambs; 
hawks eat doves; lambs and doves eat the helpless vegetation. The bot-fly 
devours the intestines of cattle. Even the world of plants, as Darwin had 


Letters, p. 313. The only other reference to Buffon, p. 456, concerns an ugly woman: 
“T think I could find some of her relations in Buffon, or Captain Cook’s voyages.” 

" Histoire naturelle, vi (Paris, 1781), Quadrupédes, tome ii, ‘“Les Animaux Carnassiers,”” 
166, 169. 

® The only reference is Letters, p. 3, where Keats, expressing his pleasure at the prospect 
of meeting Leigh Hunt, says that “‘it is no mean gratification to become acquainted with 
Men who in their admiration of Poetry do not jumble together Shakespeare and Darwin.” 

* Poetical Works (London, 1806), 111, 141-155. 
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earlier shown in his Phytologia, knows no peace: ivy strangles the oak. 
and mildew kills the corn. 


Yes! smiling Flora drives her armed car 
Through the thick ranks of vegetable war. 


And in the ocean: 


The shark rapacious with descending blow 

Darts on the scaly brood, that swims below; 

The crawling crocodiles, beneath that move, 
Arrest with rising jaw the tribes above: 

With monstrous gape sepulchral whales devour 
Shoals at a gulp, a million in an hour. 

—Air, earth, and ocean, to astonished day 

One scene of blood, one mighty tomb display! 
From Hunger’s arm the shafts of Death are hurl’d, 
And one great Slaughter-house the warring world.“ 


As a hypothetical source for [A], this perhaps outrivals the Voltaire 
passage which we examined a moment ago. External evidence favors 
Voltaire, but Darwin provides the shark and the general experience oj 
beholding carnage beneath the surface of the sea which is so important 
in the Epistle to Reynolds. Of course it is possible that Keats remembered 
both Voltaire and Darwin when he gazed upon the waters. 

The entire section of The Temple of Nature from which this passage 
has been drawn presents the fullest, most scientifically documented, and 
most pessimistic picture of the struggle for existence that Keats is likely 
to have known. In a way that would be richly satisfying to Keats’s un- 
happiness, Darwin dwells upon the misery and wickedness of the life of 
men. He does not explicitly associate human ills with the “eat or be 
eaten” formula, but the inference is inescapable. He also emphasizes the 
extent to which men suffer from noxious insects and ferocious beasts, as 
well as—compare [E]—from the vicissitudes of climate and cataclysms 
of nature like earthquakes and volcanoes. At the close of Part 1 of Canto 
Iv Darwin repudiates the doctrine of universal benevolence in words 
which predict Tennyson’s agonized question, “Are God and Nature then 
at strife?” 


—Ah where can Sympathy reflecting find 
One bright idea to console the mind? 

One ray of light in this terrene abode 

To prove to Man the Goodness of his God? 


In Parts 01, 11, and 1v of Canto 1v Darwin ingeniously but unconvincingly 


“ Ibid., pp. 146-147.  Ibid., pp. 154-155; cf. pp. 148-154. 
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tries to refute his own pessimism by showing that ‘“‘Good outbalances 
Evil.” One argument—probably suggested by Bufion—is of great his- 
torical importance: the immense fecundity of nature would overcrowd 
the earth were it not checked by the struggle for existence. Unlike Buffon, 
Darwin applies the idea not only to the lower animals but to men: 

So human progenies, if unrestrain’d, 

By climate friended, and by food sustain’d, 

O’er seas and soils, prolific hordes! would spread 

Erelong, and deluge their terraqueous bed; 

But war, and pestilence, disease, and dearth, 

Sweep the superfluous myriads from the earth. 


Malthus derives from Erasmus Darwin this interpretation of the useful- 
ness of the struggle for existence in getting rid of ‘superfluous myriads.’’*” 
Influenced in turn by Malthus, Charles Darwin and Wallace independ- 
ently built the same idea into the theory of the survival of the fittest. 
The supposition that Keats read Malthus is less rash than may appear 
at first glance. The poet was a friend and warm admirer of Hazlitt,** who 
detested Malthusianism and who had published A Reply to the Essay on 
Population in 1807. As a disciple of Godwin, Charles Dilke might also 
have drawn Keats’s attention to a work so hostile to the doctrine of 
perfectibility. Keats would be horrified by Malthus’s views; but of 
course he was horrified by the struggle-for-existence idea in general— 
that is why it fascinated him. Although I have tentatively suggested 
that [C] may be indebted to Mandeville, the passage seems more strongly 
reminiscent of Malthus. That men are as selfish as hawks is an inference 
readily drawn from the Essay on Population. Keats’s fear that if complete 
disinterestedness became universal it would injure society recalls Mal- 
thus’s attack on Godwinian perfectibility. ““Let us suppose,”’ he says, “‘all 
the causes of vice and misery in this island removed. War and contention 
cease. Unwholésome trades and manufactures do not exist.’’ All men live 
healthy, virtuous, rational lives. But this would greatly reduce the pres- 
ent checks to the growth of population. As human fecundity outstripped 
the means of subsistence, the struggle for survival would be resumed in 
an even bitterer form than before the attainment of perfection: 
The hateful passions that had vanished reappear. The mighty law of self- 
preservation expels all the softer and more exalted emotions of the soul. The 


 Tbid., pp. 171-174. 

47 Malthus, whose Essay on Population appeared in 1798, was influenced by Darwin’s 
prose work, Zoénomia (1794-96). The Temple of Nature and the greatly revised second edi- 
tion of Malthus’s Essay were both published in 1803. The Botanic Garden (1789-91) is of 
much scientific interest but does not directly pertain to our subject. 

48 See C. D. Thorpe, ‘‘Keats and Hazlitt,” PMLA, tx (1947), 487-502. 
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temptations to evil are too strong for human nature to resist. . . . Benevolence, 
yet lingering in a few bosoms, makes some faint expiring struggles, till at length 
self-love resumes his wonted empire and lords it triumphant over the world.“ 


This is what complete disinterestedness would do to society, and this js 
the grim answer of the struggle-for-existence idea to the concept of na- 
ture as a system of universal benevolence. 

Although to me some of the foregoing parallels are tempting, I am far 
from asserting that anything has here been proved concerning the deriva- 
tion of any particular passage in Keats’s letters. Nothing has been estab- 
lished beyond the fact that the struggle-for-existence idea figures 
prominently in several authors with whose work Keats was familiar. It 
is interesting to observe in passing how much of this romantic poet’s 
literary background was of a distinctly unromantic kind. Other students 
will doubtless think of other parallels which might conceivably have 
functioned as direct or indirect influences, but if they confine themselves 
to the demonstrable facts concerning Keats’s reading the list will prob- 
ably not be greatly enlarged. 

Much more interesting than the question of specific sources, however, 
is the fact that John Keats, alone among the English romantic poets, 
must now be assigned a place in an ancient tradition which was ignored 
by the romantic view of nature but which became painfully important 
for the Victorians. This lover of ‘‘Nature’s gentle doings” unexpectedly 
predicts the line in Tennyson’s Maud: ‘‘The whole little wood where I sit 
is a world of plunder and prey.”®° For this reason not only students of 
Keats but students of the Victorian poets may wish to make use of the 
facts here presented. That Tennyson’s knowledge of Lucretius played 
some part in his evolutionary worries has often been suggested; but 
Lionel Stevenson, ignoring the struggle-for-existence element in De Re- 
rum Natura, supposes that the Lucretian influence on Tennyson could 
pertain only to “‘the atomic theory of matter.”®! Even critics capable of 
avoiding this error could bring greater depth and richness to their in- 
terpretation of the Victorian predicament by studying more closely the 
entire tradition of which this essay has given a few scattered glimpses. 


HUNTER COLLEGE 


49 Essay on Population (London, 1941), 11, 13-16. The text is that of the seventh edition 
(1817), which differs only unimportantly from the second edition (1803). 

5 The Epistle to Reynolds was first published in Life, Letters, and Literary Remains (1848). 
There is not the slightest evidence that the poem influenced Tennyson, but he might well 
have been struck by this expression of one of his own moods. 

5! Darwin Among the Poets, p. 77. 
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PROMETHEUS BOUND AND PROMETHEUS UNBOUND 
By BENNETT WEAVER 


HELLEY’S Prometheus Unbound in many ways might be considered 

the most significant and characteristic of his works. Yet in this drama 
the poet himself has pointed out his indebtedness to the Prometheus 
Bound of Zschylus. Able scholars, in turn, have examined the relation- 
ship between the English and the Greek plays. Over half a century ago 
Vera D. Scudder published her study, and in 1908 Richard Ackermann 
brought out his critical commentary. Among others, W. J. Alexander and 
A. M. D. Hughes, in editing their selections from the poems of Shelley, 
noted the parallels between his work and that of A’schylus. In more re- 
cent times, Carl Grabo has gone beyond the study of Greek-English 
parallels, and Newman Ivey White in the notable twenty-second chapter 
of his Shelley has enriched our understanding of Prometheus Unbound. 
Still one may hope by concentrating on the problem to give fuller mean- 
ing to the action of the mind of A&schylus upon that of Shelley as to- 
gether they face tyranny and pain. 

It is in his Preface to the drama that Shelley comments on his choice 
of the Greek myth. His first sentence is significant. ““The Greek tragic 
writers, in selecting as their subject any portion of their national history 
or mythology, employed in their treatment of it a certain arbitrary dis- 
cretion.”” What discretion, then, does the English poet presume to em- 
ploy? He is precise in his statement. “The Prometheus Unbound of 
ZEschylus supposed the reconciliation of Jupiter with his victim as the 
price of the disclosure of danger threatened to his empire by the consum- 
mation of his marriage with Thetis. . . . I was averse from a catastrophe 
so feeble as that of reconciling the Champion with the Oppressor of man- 
kind.” Prometheus is, as it were, “the type of the highest perfection of 
moral and intellectual nature, impelled by the purest and the truest 
motives to the best and noblest ends.”” And what was Shelley’s purpose 
in writing Prometheus Unbound? “My purpose has hitherto been simply 
to familiarize the highly refined imagination of the more select classes of 
poetical readers with beautiful idealisms of moral excellence’; and thus, 
through bringing the imaginations of men into close relationship with 
the admirable, to indulge “‘what a Scotch philosopher characteristically 
terms, ‘a passion for reforming the world.’ ” 

Since we must pay particular attention to the point, let us return to the 
“arbitrary discretion” Shelley exercised in selecting from the Greek myth 
such matter as he wished to use. He was accurate in saying that ‘the 
Agamemnon story,” for instance, “‘was exhibited on the Athenian theatre 
with as many variations as dramas.” He had before him similar variations 
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in The Libation Bearers of AEschylus and the Electra of Sophocles. He 
would, then, at his own discretion select such materials as he wanted and 
introduce such variations as suited his purpose. At the very time that he 
states his claim to the general body of material used by Aéschylus, he 
insists upon his right to treat that material after his own manner. |: 
would seem, then, that Shelley is telling us it is in the variations and not 
in the general material which he shares with Aeschylus that we shall find 
evidences of his peculiar genius. And he is at pains to make clear his main 
difference with the Athenian dramatist: he will carry through the mar- 
riage of Jupiter with Thetis, he will not allow his Champion to compound 
with the Oppressor, he will destroy the tyrant and sustain “the mora! 
interest of the fable.” In other words, Shelley turns directly to the work 
of Zschylus, not only admitting his obligation to the elder poet but par- 
ticularly distinguishing between his purpose and that which the Greek 
may have had in mind. We are not, then, engaged merely in the study of 
influences when we try to make clear the relation between Aéschylus and 
Shelley; but, rather, we study the similarities in order to separate from 
them the essential dissimilarities. Of course, in mentioning all that is 
involved when one writer either rejects or accepts another, we cannot 
hope to be utterly accurate. We realize that in the very act of rejecting 
material a man may reveal the nature of his genius—as, indeed, Shelley 
did in repudiating the compromise of Aéschylus. 

We shall, then, confine ourselves to examining the main materials of 
the two plays as they are related in setting, action, character, and story. 
We shall look at significant scenes and any special devices employed in 
them. We shall scrutinize certain ideas which give expressional similarity 
to various phrases—things that translate through. 

Upon reading Shelley’s play, one is impressed by a certain substan- 
tiality about Act 1. That which gives a firmer quality to the act is, I 
think, the Greek material which is used there. A collation of the two plays 
will reveal that cross-references in large number run from the Prometheus 
Bound to the first act of the English play. Whereas I find in Shelley’s 
closing act no certain reference to the Greek drama, and only one refer- 
ence in the third act, and very few outside the Asia- Demogorgon scene in 
the second act, a casual reader could not but note the massive ways in 
which the first act of Prometheus Unbound is locked into the work of 
Eschylus. Simply, and to begin with, the two plays are joined by the use 
of the same scene. Strength, opening Prometheus Bound, says: 

Lo! to a plain, earth’s boundary remote, 

We now are come,—the tract as Skythian known, 
A desert inaccessible: and now, 

Hephestos, it is thine to do the hests 
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The Father gave thee, to these lofty crags 
To bind this crafty trickster fast in chains. [P.B., 1-6] 


Hephestos underscores these lines: 


Yet my courage fails 
To bind a God of mine own kin by ferce 
To this bare rock where tempests wildly sweep. [P.B., 16-18] 


_ Against his will he fetters the Titan “to this lone height” where he shall 


' be scorched “in the hot blaze of the sun” and chilled by frost in the 
_ “starry-mantled night.” “On this rock of little ease””—a phrase repeated 
_ again and again—not knowing sleep, Prometheus shall evermore groan 


and wail. Strength interrupts the sympathetic words of Hephestos with 


+ the sharp command: “Nail him to the rocks.’ These lines, together with 
_ the stage properties available to him, were all that the Greek needed to 


make clear the immediate scene. 
Yet we must observe that it is not in the spirit of A2schylus to leave the 


scene set only on his limited stage. He is to present a drama dealing with 


a struggle between immortal gods. As soon, therefore, as he leaves the 
rather ordinary minds of Hephestos and Strength, through which he can 
dress the stage scene admirably, he presents, not to the fleshly eye, but 
to the eye of the imagination, the very “firmament of God” which over- 
spreads the theatre. Working through the sublime intelligence of Pro- 
metheus he can do what he had no thought of attempting with a black- 
smith and a bully. Let us watch this language carefully, for Shelley is 
very close to iit, This is an example of “the sublime majesty of Aischylus” 
which “filled him with wonder and delight”: 


Thou firmament of God, and swift-winged winds, 
Ye springs of rivers, and of ocean waves 
That smile innumerous! Mother of us all, 
O Earth, and Sun’s all-seeing eye, behold, 
I pray, what I, a God, from Gods endure. 
Behold in what foul case 
I for ten thousand years 
Shall struggle in my woe 
In these unseemly chains. .. . 
Woe, woe! The present and oncoming pang 
I wail, as I search out 
The place and hour when end of all these ills 


Shall dawn on meatlast ...... 
but I needs must bear 


My destiny. [P.B., 97-115] 
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Even so Shelley’s hero for “Three thousand years of sleep-unsheltered 
hours” has gazed upon the “bright and rolling worlds” of the firmament. 
Even so he cries out: 


Nailed to this wall 
of eagle-baffling mountain, 
Black, wintry, dead, unmeasured; without herb, 
Insect, or beast, or shape or sound of life. 
Ah me! alas, pain, pain ever, for ever! 


No change, no pause, no hope! Yet I endure. 

I ask the Earth, have not the mountains felt? 

I ask yon Heaven, the all-beholding Sun, 

Has it not seen? The Sea, in storm or calm, 
Heaven’s ever-changing Shadow, spread below, 
Have its deaf waves not herd my agony? [1, 20-29] 


Among “The wingless, crawling hours” he knows there is one hour which 
shall mark the end of his ills. With “‘all-enduring will” he accepts his 
destiny. 

In heightening the effect of the setting both poets depend upon the 
play of the elements. In Aschylus the “‘tempests wildly sweep” about 
the Titan. “Fiercest winds,” swift and stormy, buffet him. He is, indeed, 
their “wretched plaything.” About Shelley’s hero there throng the how!- 
ing “genii of the storm, urging the rage of whirlwind.” The “swift Whirl- 
winds” are his companions. At the time of his impaling, “strange temp- 
est” vexed the sea; and the hounds that later come to torture him are 
“tempest-walking.” 

As #schylus develops his scene he threatens to set the thunders of 
Jove within the tempests and to hurl the lightning down. Too hardy, the 
outraged sufferer taunts Hermes: 

Let then the blazing levin-flash be hurled; 


With white-winged snow-storm and with the earth-born thunders 
Let Him disturb and trouble all that is. [P.B., 1079-81] 


Hermes replies: 


With thunder and the levin’s blazing flash 
The Father this ravine of rocks shall crush, 
And shall thy carcase hide. [P.B., 1105-07] 


Justifying Hermes’ warning, the storm breaks. “Wildly conflicting 
blasts” blend “sky with sea.” 

Since ZEschylus builds his whole drama so as to sustain a tempestuous 
conclusion, he has an advantage over Shelley in creating effects of ele- 
mental grandeur. The English poet must compress his scene and has 
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much to do besides stirring up Jovian thunders. Yet Earth remembers 
that when the “almighty Tyrant” with “his thunder chained’? Prome- 
theus to the crags that 
the sea 

Was lifted by strange tempest, and new fire 

From earthquake-rifted mountains of bright snow 

Shook its portentous hair beneath Heaven’s frown; 

Lightning and Inundation vexed the plains. [1, 165-169] 


The Voice from the Mountains recalls the fear with which “‘o’er the 
Earthquake’s couch we stood,’ and the Voice from the Whirlwinds as- 
serts that before the cruel act of Zeus had roused the Titan’s hate, no 
“thunder/Nor ... volcano’s flaming fountains’ had ever made them 
mute. But at that dread hour they had 

Hung mute and moveless o’er yon hushed abyss, 

As thunder, louder than [their] own, made rock 

The orbéd world! [1, 67-69] 


“Thunderbolts had parched”’ the waters of the Springs, and they had 
known the bitterness of blood; but the curse of Prometheus, more awful 
than thunder, had left them ‘“‘stagnant with wrinkling frost.’’ As the 
hero of Prometheus Bound at the close of the play hangs feeling “the 
earth shake to and fro,” even so the hero of Prometheus Unbound at the 
beginning of the play cries out against “‘the Earthquake fiends”’ who are 
charged 

To wrench the rivets from my quivering wounds 

When the rocks split and close again behind. [1, 38-40] 


And finally, just before the fiends are called up against Prometheus, 
lightning and thunder stun the stage: 
White fire 


Has cloven to the roots yon huge snow-loaded cedar; 
How fearfully God’s thunder howls behind! [1, 432-437] 


Just as fire and snow are brought together in these lines, so “alternating 
frost and fire” are used by both poets to heighten the suffering of Prome- 
theus. As we have seen, Hephestos bemoans his having to fetter his kins- 
man 


to this lone height, 
Where thou shalt know nor voice nor face of man, 
But scorching in the hot blaze of the sun, 
Shalt lose thy skin’s fair beauty. Thou shalt long 
For starry-mantled night to hide day’s sheen, 
For sun to melt the rime of early dawn. [P.B., 24-29] 
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Let the ‘“‘white-winged snow” be hurled upon me, cries the defiant Titan. 
Shelley remembers these lines. His hero, speaking to Mercury, as Aischy. 
lus’ hero has spoken to Hermes, says: 

I gave all 

He has; and in return he chains me here 

Years, ages, night and day: whether the Sun 

Split my parched skin, or in the moony night 

The crystal-wingéd snow cling round my hair. [1, 381-385] 


Tn his opening soliloquy he had said: 
The crawling glaciers pierce me with the spears 


Of their moon-freezing crystals, the bright chains 
Eat with their burning cold into my bones. [1, 31-33] 


And when earlier he had cursed Jupiter, he had defied the god in these 
words: 

And let alternate frost and fire 

Eat into me, and be thine ire 

Lightning, and cutting hail. [1, 268-270] 


It might seem that Shelley’s Titan suffers more acutely from cold than 
from heat, as I suspect the poet himself did. The whirlwinds “afflict 
[him] with keen hail.” However, Shelley keeps the contrast which 
Eschylus has set up, heat being a thing of day and chill a thing of night: 


And yet to me welcome is day and night, 
Whether one breaks the hoar frost of the morn, 
Or starry, dim, and slow the other climbs 

The leaden-coloured east. [1, 44-47] 


If one thinks of action as something visibly done upon a stage, there is 
a wide difference between the Prometheus Bound and the Prometheus Un- 
bound. This difference is attributable to two things. First, Aeschylus gives 
over the opening ninety-six lines of his play to the business of chaining 
and impaling the Titan. Shelley begins his play “three thousand years” 
later, merely referring to the action as having taken place. Second, once 
the Greek has fettered Prometheus, there is little more that the author 
can do except, in a conventional way, bring in the Chorus and Okeanos 
and Io and Hermes in turn. In other words, despite the use of some 
mechanism which, for 173 lines, suspends the Chorus in a “swiftly rush- 
ing car,” and which brings Okeanos on in “a car drawn by a winged 
gryphon,” Aéschylus cannot keep his play from becoming static. He may, 
and he does, suggest potential or contingent action of a vivid kind, but 
the deed done upon the stage is beyond him. Shelley, however, in un- 
binding the Titan and in shifting his scene gains in action. There is much 
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more going on in his play than in the Greek’s. His Dramatis Persone 
number nineteen as against seven in the cast of Aschylus. And, particu- 
larly, he presents the torture by the Furies, the destruction of Jupiter, 
and the release of Prometheus, which things were impossible to his prede- 
cessor. 

As one studies the two dramas in point of action, however, one cannot 
forget that ZEschylus wrote for production upon the stage whereas Shel- 
ley wrote “simply to familiarize the highly refined imagination . . . with 
beautiful idealisms.”’ For ninety-six lines the Athenian audience is treated 
to some rough and realistic action. Hephestos, Strength, and Force hale 
Prometheus on in chains. Hephestos is an explicit and hard-working 
actor. His hands are full of chains, bolts, rivets, nails, handcuffs, one huge 
adamantine wedge, and at least one great hammer. No doubt all these 
properties add to the realism of the part and, together with his colorful 
and sympathetic nature, make him attractive to the people. Yet He- 
phastos, at first, in his pity for his kin, merely talks of bonds and bare 
rocks and fetters of bronze. It is Strength, a loud and brutal fellow, who 
drives Hephestos into action. By his constant bellowing of directions he 
calls attention to what his comrade is doing and what things he is using. 
“Fix the chains on him,” he shouts. “‘With all thy might strike with thine 
hammer; nail him to the rocks. Strike harder, rivit.”’ “Lo!” Hephestos 
says, “this arm is fixed inextricably.” Strength ruthlessly continues: 
“Now rivet thou this other fast. Drive the stern jaw of the adamant 
wedge right through his chest. Cast thy breast-chains round his ribs. With 
thy full power fix the galling fetters.’”” Hephestos bids Strength, ‘Go 
below and rivet both his legs.”” This done, he says, ‘‘His limbs are bound 
in chains.”’ So, with no small amount of action and clatter, they leave the 
Titan fixed in the “rare handiwork” from which he cannot free himself. 

All this action, as I have said, Shelley assumes to have taken place be- 
fore his play opens. His dramatic interest is not in the binding but in the 
unbinding of Prometheus. He does, however, use most of the properties 
which the Greek used, and by a psychic reaching back he creates an il- 
lusion of action. His protagonist is nailed to the wall of rock; he is 
chained in “‘adamantine chains.” He is “Prometheus, the chained 
Titan”; and he cries out that Zeus “chains me here” and that “the 
bright chains eat into my bones.” More ghastly still, when the moun- 
tains quake, they “‘wrench the rivets from my quivering wounds.”’ No- 
where else in all of his work, except once in the Cyclops, does Shelley use 
the word “rivet.” In all, we are given a strong feeling for the “‘scorn, and 
chains” with which the cruel Tyrant has loaded the sufferer. 

In making the action clear, however, Aischylus, according to his need, 
is not only more reiterative than is Shelley, he is also much closer to 
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physical horror. The stomach of the Athenian who at Salamis helped to 
fill the sea ‘with wrecks and carcasses”’ is less queasy than is the “refined 
imagination” of the Englishman. When Strength bids Hephestos “drive 
the stern jaw of the adamant wedge right through his chest,’’ Hephestos 
may groan with remorse, yet the act remains harsh beyond any need 
Shelley has. Furthermore, since these things are past for him, the poet 
could not, had he willed, admit them into his primary scene with the 
peculiar directness which action could give to them. 

When Shelley declared himself ‘‘averse from . . . reconciling the Cham- 
pion with the Oppressor of mankind,” he marked an essential distinction 
in character which he wished to make between his protagonist and that of 
the Greek. Together with the Titan of Aschylus, with Job and Satan and 
Tasso, his Prometheus should suffer the oppression of tyranny. But there 
should be in him no important sense of outrage, no “taints of ambition, 
envy, revenge, and a desire for personal aggrandizement,”’ no boasting 
followed by compromise. Obviously the character of the sufferer upon 
Caucasus is to be tempered by the spirit of the sufferer upon Golgotha, 
infinitely irreconcilable to tyranny. The crucifixion scene alone is suffi- 
cient to make the point; and if it does not, the closing lines of Demogor- 
gon do. When Shelley writes, ‘‘The only imaginary being resembling in 
any degree Prometheus, is Satan,” he does not exclude that historical 
Being whom Prometheus resembles. When Shelley presents the final test 
of his hero as the viewing of the crucifixion, and when his response is not, 
“Let this cup pass from me,” but “Pour forth the cup of pain,’’ there 
can be little doubt what character he has in mind. “A pillow of thorns” 
may be spread for Prometheus; yet, he says 

I would fain 
Be what it is my destiny to be, 
The saviour and the strength of suffering man. [1, 815-817] 


When we study the characters in the two dramas, we observe, first, 
that the Greek Prometheus rebels against tyranny. When Aeschylus’ hero 
declares himself ‘the foe of Zeus,” adding that he hates “all the gods,” 
Shelley’s hero addresses Jupiter as “thy foe, eyeless in hate.” With “looks 
of firm defiance, and calm hate,” he cries, “‘all-prevailing foe! I curse 
thee.” That which adds to the bitterness of Prometheus, alike in the 
Prometheus Bound and the Prometheus Unbound, is the thankless treach- 
ery of Zeus, his inexorable cruelty, and his contemptible weakness. The 
Greek Titan complains acidly that he took his side with Zeus, and by his 
counsels made secure the power of the graceless God. Then he adds: “See 
here the friend of Zeus,/Who helped to seat Him. Thus . . . the mighty 
ruler of the Gods repays me.’”’ The English Titan also “clothed him with 
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ms - _, dominion.” “I gave thee power,” he says. Then, while the “thought- 
me executing ministers” of Zeus work woe in the world he cries: “‘I gave all 
— He has,” and see how He “requites me. Such is the tyrant’s recompense.” 
a | In the midst of the curse which Prometheus had formerly placed upon 
ste | Jupiter, he spoke these fateful words: “O’er all things but thyself I gave 
the thee power,/And my own will.” And hence, after “‘three thousand 
years” of pain, he cries, ‘‘yet I endure.” He holds his “all-enduring will” 
~, ; against the haughty tyranny of Zeus. “Enduring thus, the retributive 
bei _ hour” he becomes known even to the Furies as “the Invincible,/The 
ail stern of thought” who “‘yet defies the deepest power of Hell.” 
; Alike in the Greek and the English drama, that which gives signifi- 
cance to the will of Prometheus is pain. He is, above all else, in his own 
™ _ thought and in the opinion of others, the sufferer. In Prometheus Bound 
ie he cries: “I suffer ills . . . woes/ Dreadful to suffer.’’ As Job turned upon 
* his tormenting friends, so the Titan turns upon the chorus: 


’Tis a light thing for one who has his foot 
Beyond the reach of evil to exhort 
And counsel him who suffers. [P.B., 293-295] 


. _ Yet he asks for “sympathy/With him who suffers now.’’ When Okeanos 
! —a perfect Zophar—enters protesting his pity, Prometheus chides him: 


Let be. What boots it? Thou then too art come 
4 To gaze upon my sufferings. [P.B., 330-331] 


Io, in turn, and much more genuinely, asks: ““Why, poor Prometheus, 
sufferest thou this pain?” And his response to her is this: “I have but 
now mine own woes ceased to wail.” 

Shelley, although using such words as pain and suffering less often than 
does Zschylus, places unmistakable stress upon the idea. When his Titan 
curses Jupiter it is “‘a sufferer’s curse”? which he hurls upon the god. 
When the Phantasm of Jupiter is forced to appear, he recognizes Pro- 
metheus only as “proud sufferer.”” And when Mercury comes leading in 
the furies he pauses to address his victim: ‘‘Awful Sufferer!’’ The essential 
change that we may sense in the English play is the tempering of the 
nature of the suffering with vicarious warmth: Shelley’s Titan would be 
not only the foe of Zeus but the saviour of man. 

To draw into some patterned statement the many and various refer- 
ences to the pain of Prometheus, either in the Greek or the English 
drama, would be a large task. Plumptre, in his translation of A@schylus, 
uses nearly sixty such references, and Shelley close to forty. Yet there 
remains a very great emphasis upon the general idea of pain; and the 
: problem, I believe, is more than one of numerical comparison. At least in 
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the translation we are using, the Prometheus Bound has not only mor 
references to pain but, following the original, a larger variety of word 
suggesting pain. Some few of these are fairly sharp and kinetic; many oj 
them are general. There are pangs, there is writhing, and there are groun; 
and wailings. There are outrages, penalties, maltreatments, and calamities, 
But for the most part there are punishments and ills, pain and woe and 
misery, dreary and sad fate, griefs and wrongs. The effect of the use of al 
of these terms is to fill the imagination with the concept of suffering. 

I believe, however, that when one first reads these two plays one fee|s 
in Shelley’s work a greater shock and charge of pain than in that oj 
schylus. The terms alone which the English poet uses probably cannot 
account for this feeling, should it be experienced. Among these terms the 
word pain itself is used thirteen times—over one-third of the allotment. 
Torture follows, appearing ten times. Grief, agony, and misery come next 
in the list. We find the word pangs used twice, and woe but once, in the 
expression “‘woe-illumined mind.”’ Almost all of these words are general. 
But there is this difference: they are often used in figures of speech, a 
circumstance which gives them vividness and impact. Prometheus is 
linked ‘‘to some wheel of pain”; he drinks “the cup of pain’’; the furies 
who attack him “are the ministers of pain”; pain is his “element.” Then, 
too, his agony is a “crawling” thing; and with sudden directness we see 
the fiends torture him even after he has been afflicted “with keen hail” 
and after the glaciers have pierced him with their spears and the Earth- 
quake-fiends have wrenched the rivets from his “quivering wounds.” 

It may be, also, that we feel the pain of the English Prometheus more 
sharply than that of the Greek because Shelley has contrived to simplify 
it and focus our responses to it. For the Greek Titan there are two sources 
of pain: the actual impaling and chaining, and the outrage, the “foul 
shame” which has been wrought upon him. Of this second source of pain 
Shelley makes little use. Further, the Greek is punished mainly for giving 
fire to men and for being lofty. The matter of haughtiness is so greatly 
developed in Athenian drama as to seem almost peculiar to it. Shelley, 
although he allows Mercury to say to Prometheus, “Let the will kneel 
within thy haughty heart,” prefers to concentrate upon the theme of the 
stealing of the fire. Then, too, whereas in the play of Aéschylus there is a 
notable amount of comment by other actors upon the pain of Prometheus, 
in Shelley’s work a great deal of comment is made by the Titan himself. 
At all three of these points Shelley has gained a greater unity than he 
found in the Greek play. 

Yet, as we study (in the character of Prometheus) the power to endure 
pain regardless of why the pain is endured, we are impressed by the 
fundamental similarities of the Greek and the English portrayal. As we 
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have seen in our discussion of the setting, the general conditions under 
which Prometheus suffers are as similar in the two plays as they well 
could be. Obviously the English author wishes to avail himself of the 
Greek tradition to the limit of his need. Further, each stresses the length 
of time of the suffering: ZZschylus,—ten thousand years, a ‘‘space of time 
full long”; Shelley,—three thousand years, “into Eternity.” ‘Has thy 
pain no end?” queries the Chorus. “Pain, pain ever, forever!’’ answers 
the English Titan. Each author makes sure that in his hero there shall be 
no suggestion of yielding to misery. Let Hermes threaten that ‘‘the 
winged hound of Zeus” shall “glut himself upon thy liver dark,” Pro- 
metheus is unmoved except to deeper wrath. Let “Heaven’s wingéd 
hound” tear up the heart of the English Titan, he is unmoved except to 
pity Jupiter. Though Aeschylus’ protagonist “should wither here on these 
high towering crags,”’ he will not yield. Though Shelley’s hero hang 
“withering in destined pain” upon “this wall of eagle-baffling mountain,” 
he will not yield. In the grander aspects of their characters, the Greek 
and the English Prometheus resemble each other. 

All the agony of the Zschylean Prometheus was brought upon him by 
his “stealing what belongs to the Gods,” the ‘“‘choicest prize’’ of Zeus, 
“the bright glory of fire that all arts spring from,” and giving it to men. 
“T snatched the hidden spring of stolen fire,’ he boasts. Because of my 
act, ‘men the flaming fire possess,”’ and with it, god-like power. ‘Many 
an art they’ll learn from it... . All arts of mortals from Prometheus 
spring... . I gave them fire.” I am “Prometheus who gave fire to men.” 
#schylus is at no end of pains to emphasize and to explain this matter, 
knowing either that his listeners are fond of the story and therefore like 
to hear it repeated, or doubting that they are sufficiently instructed and 
for dramatic reasons must be more thoroughly informed. Having avoided 
the old Hesiodic version, he must make sure that the account he is using 
is understood. In all that he writes, although he makes clear the Titan’s 
compassion for men, his emphasis is upon the point that the filching of 
the fire is an act of rebellion against Zeus. It is the breaking of the decree 
of the god, not the kindness done to men, which sets Zeus and the Titan 
at deadly odds. 

Shelley, on the other hand, although he accepts the basic fact of the 
theft, continues to minimize the Titan’s rebellion and to accent his pity 
for man. Indeed, when Prometheus addresses the Earth, we catch the sug- 
gestion of vicarious suffering. 


Mother, thy sons and thou 
Scorn him, without whose all-enduring will 
Beneath the fierce omnipotence of Jove, 
Both they and thou had vanished... 
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Know ye not me, 
The Titan? He who made his agony 
The barrier to your else all-conquering foe? 
... me alone, who checked... 
The falsehood and the force of him who reigns? [1, 113-127] 


This distinction made, however, it is illuminating to compare what the 
Greek Prometheus says of his daring beneficence and what Asia, in turn, 
says in glorious defense of her lover. Prometheus speaks. 


My heart is worn, 
Self-contemplating, as I see myself 
Thus outraged. ... 
But those woes of men, 

List ye to them,—how they, before as babes, 

By me were roused to reason, taught to think; ... 
For first, though seeing, all in vain they saw, 
And hearing, heard not rightly. But, like forms 
Of phantom-dreams, throughout their life’s whole length 
They muddled all at random; did not know 
Houses of brick that catch the sunlight’s warmth, 
Nor yet the work of carpentry. They dwelt 

In hollowed holes, like swarms of tiny ants, 

In sunless depths of caverns; and they had 

No certain signs of winter, nor of spring 
Flower-laden, nor of summer with her fruits; 

But without counsel fared their whole life long, 
Until I showed the rising of the stars, 

And settings hard to recognize. And I 

Found Number for them, chief device of all, 
Groupings of letters, Memory’s handmaid that, 
And mother of the Muses... . 

Nor was it any one but I that found 

Sea-crossing, canvas-winged cars of ships:... 

And this the chief: if any one fell ill, 

There was no help for him, nor healing food 

Nor unguent, nor yet potion; but for want 

Of drugs they wasted, till I showed to them 

The blendings of all mild medicaments, 

Wherewith they ward the attacks of sickness sore. ... 
And ’neath the earth the hidden boons for men, 
Bronze, iron, silver, gold, who else could say 

That he, ere I did, found them?... 
All arts of mortals from Prometheus spring. [P.B., 474-544] 


Now if we read the speech of Asia, remembering these italicized 
words, we shall see not only the open likeness of the whole but many 
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particular similarities. Shelley may have felt that for Prometheus to have 
delivered these matters in his own person would have set up too close a 
parallel to the older play. Or, he may have sensed the dramatic fitness of 
Asia’s pouring them into her protest in favor of the being she loved. 
Obviously, the delivery of so much detail by the Titan himself in the 
first act, following line 409, would have slowed the scene and over- 
weighted the part. However these things may be, we watch for the 
similarities, which are patent. It goes without remark that certain dis- 
similarities are eliminated from this comparison, such as Aeschylus’ ref- 
' erences to subjugating animals and to divination through dreams and 
i through observing the flight of birds and examining their inward parts. 


Asia speaks. 


it the 
turn, 





Then Prometheus 

Gave wisdom, which is strength, to Jupiter, 
And with this law alone, ‘Let man be free,’ 
Clothed him with the dominion of wide Heaven. 
To know nor faith, nor love, nor law; to be 
Omnipotent but friendless is to reign; 
And Jove now reigned; for on the race of man 
First famine, and then toil, and then disease. . . 
Fell; and the unseasonable seasons drove... 
Their shelterless, pale tribes to mountain caves; .. . 
Prometheus saw, and waked the legioned hopes . . . 
And he tamed fire which, like some beast of prey, 
Most terrible, but lovely, played beneath 
The frown of man; and tortured to his will 
Tron and gold... 
Hidden beneath the mountains and the waves. 
He gave man speech, and speech created thought, 
Which is the measure of the universe; 
And Science struck the thrones of earth and heaven, 
Which shook, but fell not; and the harmonious mind 
Poured itself forth in all-prophetic song; 
And music lifted up the listening spirit . . . 
And human hands first mimicked and then mocked .. . 
| The human form, till marble grew divine. . . 
He told the hidden power of herbs and springs, 

H And Disease drank and slept. Death grew like sleep. 
i He taught the implicated orbits woven 
; Of the wide-wandering stars; and how the sun 
j Changes his lair. . . . 

: He taught to rule, as life directs the limbs, 
i The tempest-winged chariots of the Ocean. . . 
Such, the alleviations of his state, 
Prometheus gave to man. [%, iv, 43-99] 
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The changes which for his own purposes Shelley wrought in the por. 
trayal of Prometheus will, I trust, become more clear as we go on wit) 
our study. But in a simple way we can see what primary and essentia| 
characteristics he took from ASschylus. There was forethought, a pene- 
trant intelligence. There was will locked in necessity, availing itself of 
the laws of fate. There were suffering, and the immense, enduring power 
to suffer. There was compassion for men. Out of this compassion came 
rebellion against the tyrannic cruelty of Zeus. At this point the two poets 
begin to draw apart, Aeschylus going on to the compromise which tra- 
dition demanded that his Titan make, Shelley going on to eschew all rec- 
onciliation of his ‘Champion with the Oppressor of mankind.” Drawn 
by another tradition, the English poet must subdue the Greek haughti- 
ness of Prometheus and develop in him that pity which leaves Zeus to his 
own nature, and to the self-destruction which that nature requires. 

In the play of AZschylus, Zeus does not appear in person. We have to 
judge him by what he has done and by what others say of him. He is in 
the very fact of his kingship fiercely assertive, one who cannot brook the 
will of another. He can more readily permit those disasters which flow 
from his imperious nature to destroy others than he can tolerate any ease 
on their part which suggests independence of him. His treatment of his 
defeated foes reveals the essential ruthlessness of his mind. Upon Atlas 
he has piled the weight of earth and heaven. The mighty Typhon he has 
left ‘‘a helpless, powerless carcase,” “his strength all thunder-shattered.” 
No friend he has and no need of friends: his is sovereignty, utter, unac- 
countable might. Hephestos remarks upon his inexorable obdurance, his 
intemperate harshness. The Chorus holds him insatiate with power, out- 
rageous and wanton in the punishment of his foes, iron hearted,“made of 
rock.” Prometheus, as we have seen, knows him as graceless, insulting, 
diseased with sovereignty, suspicious, “all ways cruel.” But, says the 
Titan, who glimpses the bully beneath the king, ‘‘When he is crushed . . . 
He’ll hasten unto me/For friendship.” 

This characterization, which for a tyrant is highly sufficient, Shelley 
uses. Jupiter’s basic acts in overthrowing Cronos and in savagely tortur- 
ing his foes, the English poet accepts. Cruelty he fixes as the main char- 
acteristic of the god. He concentrates almost a whole life’s hatred of 
tyranny in fashioning this cruel king. And he observes, as Aschylus had 
done before him, that “‘to be Omnipotent but friendless is to reign.’’ Nor 
does he miss the Greek’s sure perception of the bully in Zeus. When 
Jupiter is crushed, he does in Shelley’s play just what Aéschylus said he 
would: he cries out to Demogorgon, “‘Oh,/That thou wouldst make mine 
enemy my judge!” If Aéschylus allows him to take with Io the pleasant 
privilege of a god, Shelley will depict the beastly ravishment of Thetis in 
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order that, just before his fall, we may see the highest act of tyranny con- 


' yulsed in the blindest egotism begetting out of itself its own doom. For 


Aschylus this fine impiousness would have been impossible. In Shelley’s 
hands the tyrant is in a sterner grip than formerly he was. Once having 
seized him, Shelley will never release him until he destroys him utterly. 


The tyranny of heaven none may retain 
Or reassume, or hold, succeeding thee. [111, i, 57-58] 


Another stock character which both dramatists use is Hermes-Mer- 


_ cury. In the older play he is fully typed. He is the messenger of Zeus, 
_ young, and by the nature of his office contemptible. In a blunt way he 


demands to know the secret kept by the Titan, only to be greeted with 
ironic scorn. Says Prometheus: 


I for my part, be sure, would never change 
My evil state for that thy bondslave’s lot. [P.B., 1053-54] 


The conversation that follows is made up of typical Greek repartee, 
quick, evasive, sharp, insulting. Hermes retorts upon Prometheus—‘‘it is 
meet the insulter to insult”—calls him a self-willed, brain-stricken fool, 
and warns him, as Belial might, of the probability of more dreadful woes: 


Yet thou art stiff... 
Look to it, if thou disobey my words, 
How great a storm and triple wave of ills, 
Not to be ’scaped, shall come on thee;.. . 
And having traversed space of time full long, 
Thou shalt come back to light, and then his hound, 
The wingéd hound of Zeus, the ravening eagle, 
Shall greedily make banquet of thy flesh. [P.B., 1099-1112] 


In this language we may recognize the charge of haughtiness brought 
against Prometheus by Mercury (1, 274, 387), the thought of the ‘slow 
years in torture” (1, 422), and Shelley’s vision of ‘“‘Heaven’s wingéd 
hound” (1, 34) with ravening beak. Further, Hermes’ reference to the 
Titan as frenzied, brain-stricken, “with no slight madness plagued,” must 
have interested “mad Shelley” who, remembering Tasso, perhaps, sang 
of “great sages bound in madness” (1, 768). 

On the whole, the Mercury of the later play is more complex than the 
young Hermes of the earlier work. He comes, of course, with the same 
commission: ‘‘There is a secret known to thee” (1, 371). That secret he 
would learn. He conjures Prometheus: “Let the will kneel within thy 
haughty heart” (1, 378). As did Hermes, he bids Prometheus consider 
the “space of time full long” in which he may suffer: 
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Yet pause, and plunge 
Into Eternity, where recorded time... 
Seems but a point, and the reluctant mind 
Flags wearily ... 
Perchance it has not numbered the slow years 
Which thou must spend in torture, unreprieved? [1, 416-423} 


Then, too, as did Hermes, he must suffer himself to be called a ‘“self- 
despising slave.’”’ But interestingly one of his main characteristics, how- 
ever tainted, seems to be drawn from. Hepheastos. The fire-worker recog- 
nizes his kinsman as “wise in counsel.’’ Mercury salutes him: “Wise art 
thou, firm and good.” Further, Hepheastos is greatly disturbed by what 
he has to do, and sincerely protests his reluctance. His handicraft is now 
intolerable to him. His heart fails him. Under the savage urgings of 
Strength, he expresses repugnance. He cries out: ‘““Ah me! Prometheus, 
for thy woes I groan.’ Whether sincerely or not, Mercury speaks in the 
same vein. 


Awful Sufferer! 
To thee unwilling, most unwillingly 
I come, by the great Father’s will driven down, ... 
Alas! I pity thee, and hate myself... . 
Most heavily remorse hangs at my heart! [1, 352-356, 436] 


In a work by Shelley it may be expected that even so despicable a crea- 
ture as Mercury should respond to the goodness of the Titan, but how 
little he really understands Prometheus is suggested by the leering line: 


If thou might’st dwell among the Gods the while 
Lapped in voluptuous joy? [1, 425-426] 


Here, of course, Mercury is subtly metamorphosed into Satan tempting 
Jesus. In all, he is a fit master for the hounds which follow him. 

The characters of Okeanos and of Ocean seem unlike. Okeanos is a 
friendly ancient, as full of proverbs as of age. Like Zophar, or like any old 
man, he yearns to give advice: ‘“‘I wish to give thee/My best advice.” 
He means to intercede with Zeus, and deems that Zeus will grant his 
petition. But Prometheus knows that Okeanos protests too much, that 
he is indulging himself in fancied bravery. He therefore warns the hoary 
babbler—‘‘Keep out of harm’s way’’—and Okeanos patters off at a great 
rate: “‘Thou urgest me who am in act to haste.” 

Shelley can use neither Okeanos nor his proverbs. The Greeks would 
like him well, just as the Elizabethans must have enjoyed Polonius. But 
Shelley’s Titan is not one to be advised. At the moment of his last agony, 
which is also the moment of his triumph, he needs no counselor. The 
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English drama, however, does require structurally that something be 
interposed between the fall of Jupiter and the freeing of Prometheus. 
These two scenes are too great to juxtapose; they must have psychic 
space between them. To meet this necessity, Shelley presents Ocean and 
Apollo. The scene is one of his most characteristic, a lyric gem archly cut 
and faceted with blue shadows and white fire. But this Ocean is Shelley’s 
own creature, and his voice is Shelley’s. Having questioned the fall of 
Jupiter as though it were an event too joyous to believe, he in turn hymns 
the diviner day. And then, with words that haunt those who have walked 
the sands of Via Reggio, he goes: ‘‘The loud deep calls me home. Peace, 
monster; I come now. Farewell.” 

The Oceanides of AEschylus, after the Greek convention, are presented 
as a Chorus. No individuals among them are brought forward as are 
Ione, Panthea, and Asia. Yet one must think that the Chorus made some 
impress upon the three Oceanides. 

Nay, fear thou nought: in love 
All our array of wings 


In eager race hath come 
To this high peak. [P.B., 142-145] 


This love for Prometheus is the love which we find in the younger 
Nymphs and, although peculiarly developed, in Asia herself. The fear 
which stirs the inmost soul of the Chorus is much the same as the fear 
which shakes Ione and Panthea. What marks the emotion is the rich 
strain of pity which runs through it. Moved by the woes of the Titan, the 
Chorus is ‘‘wounded to the heart.”’ Just so Ione is wounded as the fiends 
torture the Titan; and Panthea says: 


Let us not tempt worse fear 
By looking forth: those groans are grief enough. [1, 592-593] 


Perhaps it is going too far to wonder whether or not, in the character- 
izing of his Nymphs, Shelley drew upon the kindly and piteous quality 
of Io’s nature. The Io-Prometheus scene lay farther from his purpose 
than any other. But the four lines of Hercules—‘‘Thus doth strength/To 
wisdom minister like a slave’’—recall the part of Strength in Prometheus 
Bound. However, we come out at last beyond the dramatis persone of the 
older play among the special characterizations which are not so much 
different as new. Again, by seeing clearly just what Shelley required and 
took from Aéschylus, we are the better able to see what of his own he 
added to Aeschylus. It would be a dull and insensitive reading which con- 
cluded that the characters which are not in Prometheus Bound but which 
are in Prometheus Unbound are strange and incongruous. We need not 
conclude that Demogorgon, the Phantom of Jupiter, Earth, Apollo, the 
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Fauns and the Furies and the many Spirits stand off curiously apart from 
the creatures of Aischylus’ drama. That would be merely to say that 
Shelley did not have the artistic power to merge his work with that of the 
Greek. Yet, with the possible exception of Apollo, these characters which 
Shelley brought to associate with those of A’schylus, are largely mysti 
, and lyric embodiments of ideas. And, with the exception of Apollo, 
Demogorgon, and Earth, the Shelleyan characters lead the drama toward 
song. Rather importantly, I think, it is they who suggest the grand 
transmutation of the character of Prometheus into something approach- 
ing the character of the Galilean. 

In dealing with the dramatis persone we have of necessity anticipated 
somewhat the matter of the story. Up to the wedding of Zeus with Thetis, 
Shelley takes over the myth which Aschylus had used. The point at 
which he departs from A®schylus is inevitably the point at which the 
Greek prepares to reconcile ‘the Champion with the Oppressor of man- 
kind.” Since this reconciliation is to be brought about through the 
Titan’s revealing to Zeus the danger latent in the god’s proposed mar- 
riage with Thetis, it is upon the matter of the wedding that we must fix 
our attention. 

The basic difference, then, between the Greek myth and Shelley’s 
adaptation of it is that in the one Prometheus does “unsay his high 
language” and trade his secret for his freedom, whereas in the other he 
does not. Obviously, in Athens, Zeus still reigns, and AEschylus has no 
desire and no permission to dethrone him. With equal obviousness, in 
England, Tyranny still reigns, and Shelley has every determination, per- 
mission or no permission, to destroy Tyranny., But the difference, in 
effect, of the two plays is not so great as might be expected. That which 
creates an impression of similarity between them is Aéschylus’ skillful 
treatment of the vital issues as contingent. Through the use of con- 
tingency the Greek gains and holds much of the effect of noble and 
triumphant rebellion on the part of the Titan. Shelley, on the other hand, 
can go straight to work, pitting the will and the mercy of Prometheus 
against the will and the tyranny of Zeus. In forthright drama he can 
achieve for his hero the expected triumph over his villain. When he sets 
“the period of Jove’s power” and says that “‘it must come,” it does come. 
When he says that the secret known to Prometheus is fatal, it is fatal. 
When he speaks of the dread marvel, the “prodigy irresistible,” he ad- 
mits no quasi-futurity of the contingent. When he gives Jupiter to say: 
“Now have I begotten a strange wonder,” lo! the ‘“‘detested prodigy” is 
already upon him to destroy him. Shelley makes promise and fulfillment 
meet. 

Our story began with the cry of the Titan: “Pain, pain ever, for ever!’’ 
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It ends with the cry of Jupiter: “I sink/ Down, ever, for ever, down.” 
The full circle is drawn. All is complete. We began with intelligence 
chained, with tyranny regnant. We end with tyranny destroyed, with 
intelligence and love united and ready to work their eternal wonder in 
the world. It seems natural now that Shelley, having gained the victory 
so near to his purpose, should stay further action. He has indeed passed 
the “far goal of Time” and has come into eternity. There plot and deed 
alike are grotesque. Song only is fitting. And Shelley, with his genius in 
full release, sings Act Iv, the great “hymn of rejoicing.”’ At the close he 
lifts Demogorgon out of his dark nature and gives him to chant of “a 
diviner day.’’ Here Shelley goes beyond the dramatic purpose of the 
majestic Greek whose drama had, as Mary Shelley says, “Filled him with 
wonder and delight.’’ He leaves the Acropolis for Golgotha. From that 
craggy hill another Poet has sought to fold over the world his healing 
wings. And it is at last the victory of love and creative hope which 
Shelley sings. 

Surely in what may be his most significant and characteristic work 
Shelley owes a great debt to Aischylus. That debt he acknowledges, and 
we should sum it accurately. For it is largely when we come to know what 
he owes to the Greek that we may take up the essential task of scholar- 
ship: to essay the worth of his own genius. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


JOHNSON’S CONCEPTION OF THE BEAUTIFUL, THE 
PATHETIC, AND THE SUBLIME 


By J. H. HAcstruM 


HE words beautiful, pathetic, sublime, and their synonyms appear 

often in Samuel Johnson’s discussions of literary pleasure. Although 
I do not know that all three are ever used together in one sentence, the 
sublime and the pathetic, on the one hand, and the sublime and the 
beautiful, on the other, are among Johnson’s most frequently recurring 
doublets. Each word becomes an important term of esthetic meaning, 
clearly distinguished from the others; each expands under the pressure of 
contemporary theory; each is complicated and enriched by the vigorous 
personality of its user; and each is used as a tool of practical criticism to 
help account for the distinguishing excellence of a great English poet. 
For Johnson, Pope exemplified the beautiful, Shakespeare the pathetic, 
and Milton the sublime. 


I. THE BEAUTIFUL 


Johnson’s first and only extended discussion of the theoretical con- 
cept of beauty introduces, in Rambler no. 92, a discussion of the “‘accom- 
modation of the sound to the sense.” The very association of ideas is 
important: the concept of beauty occurs to him in considering harmony 
of numbers and onomatopoetic resemblances: 


It has been long observed, that the idea of beauty is vague and undefined, 
different in different minds, and diversified by time or place. It has been a term 
hitherto used to signify that which pleases us we know not why, and in our 
approbation of which we can justify ourselves only by the concurrence of num- 
bers, without much power of enforcing our opinions upon others by any argu- 
ment but example, and authority. It is, indeed, so little subject to the examina- 
tions of reason, that Paschal supposes it to end where demonstration begins, 
and maintains, that without incongruity and absurdity we cannot speak of 
geometrical beauty. 

To trace all the sources of that various pleasure which we ascribe to the agency 
of beauty, or to disentangle all the perceptions involved in its idea, would, per- 
haps, require a very great part of the life of Aristotle or Plato. It is, however, in 
many cases apparent, that this quality is merely relative and comparative; that 
we pronounce things beautiful because they have something which we agree, 
for whatever reason, to call beauty, in a greater degree than we have been ac- 
customed to find it in other things of the same kind; and that we transfer the 
epithet as our knowledge increases, and appropriate it to higher excellence, 
when higher excellence comes within our view. 

Much of the beauty of writing is of this kind; and therefore Boileau justly re- 
marks, that the books which have stood the test of time, and been admired 
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through all the changes which the mind of man has suffered from the various 
revolutions of knowledge, and the prevalence of contrary customs, have a better 
claim to our regard than any modern can boast, because the long continuance of 
their reputation proves that they are adequate to our faculties, and agreeable to 


nature. 

It is, however, the task of criticism to establish principles; to improve opinion 
into knowledge; and to distinguish those means of pleasing which depend upon 
known causes and rational deduction, from the nameless and inexplicable ele- 
gancies which appeal wholly to the fancy, from which we feel delight, but know 
not how they produce it, and which may well be termed the enchantresses of the 
soul. Criticism reduces those regions of literature under the dominion of science, 
which have hitherto known only the anarchy of ignorance, the caprices of fancy, 
and the tyranny of prescription. 

There is nothing in the art of versifying so much exposed to the power of the 
imagination as the accommodation of the sound to the sense, or the representa- 
tion of particular images, by the flow of the verse in which they are expressed. . . . 

Homer, the father of all poetical beauty, has been particularly celebrated by 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, as ‘he that, of all the poets, exhibited the greatest 
variety of sound...” 


The passage is noteworthy for several reasons. Although stated cau- 
tiously, its burden is that beauty is not static, abstract, and absolute but 
“relative and comparative”; that its very meaning shifts with the shift- 
ing tides of sensibility and with the growth of knowledge and experience. 
Absolutes existed for Johnson on other levels. In matters of pleasure and 
taste he tended to be a psychological relativist, for whom truth was not 
beauty nor beauty truth and who would certainly not have understood 
the incantation of the ‘‘Attic shape,” the “‘fair attitude.” And yet beauty 
does exist, if not as an universal Platonic idea, as sculptured perfection, or 
as geometrical form, at least as an “agent” that produces ‘‘pleasure,” 
that is, as a psychological phenomenon that may have universality and 
permanence if the response is constant and lasting, if the work itself 
“proves adequate to our faculties and agreeable to nature.”’ But of more 
immediate relevance is the fact that in the long passage cited and in the 
series of essays on Milton from which it comes both the sources and the 
effects of beauty are unmistakably associated with the following words 
and phrases: pleasure, agreeableness, elegance, harmony, ‘“‘symmetrical 
elegance and easy grace’’ of verse, embellishment of language. Vague 
though the abstract conception may have been, if indeed it existed at all, 
these were for Johnson the basic and permanent associations of the term. 

There are also other connotations (chiefly apparent in the passages 


1 Works of Johnson (Oxford, 1825), 11, 431-432. This edition will hereafter be referred to 
as Works. Citations from the Dictionary come from the first edition unless otherwise noted. 
Rambler no. 92 is one of a series (86, 88, 90, 94) devoted chiefly to Milton’s versification. 
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Johnson selects for illustration and comment) which he, like many lead- 
ing critics of his age, was later to separate from beauty and associate 
specifically with sublimity. In discussing what in this series of essays js 
referred to as the poetical beauty of suiting sound to sense, the critic 
selects passages from Homer and Milton that describe the ‘‘dreadful and 
astonishing,” the “crush of men against a rock,”’ the ‘“‘creaking of hell- 
gates,” “the hideous name”’ of death (all suggestive of qualities which he 
himself was later to distinguish from beauty) as well as ‘fountains,’ 
“melodious murmurs,” “angelic harmony” (suggestive of qualities which 
he was always to associate with beauty). 

The definitions of beauty that appeared in the Dictionary express the 
basic associations already noted: 


Beauty 


1. That assemblage of graces, or proportion of parts, which pleases the eye. 
2. A particular grace, feature, or ornament.... 


The word elegance (later used by Johnson as a synonym for beauty) is 
defined as follows: ‘Beauty of art; rather soothing than striking; beauty 
without grandeur.” The last definition implies the antithesis between the 
sublime and the beautiful but, like the long passage cited earlier, con- 
ceives of beauty as a generic term referring to a quality which could 
either sooth or strike, which was either elegant or grand. There is no clear 
separation of the concepts; they are considered aspects of the same gen- 
eral quality. 

That was to change after the appearance in 1757 of Burke’s A Philo- 
sophical Enquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and the Beauti- 
ful, in which the author clearly separated the two terms on the basis of 
the object or the scene in nature that produced the emotion and on the 
basis of the emotion itself. Johnson, who was later to express approval of 
Burke’s treatise and the method it used, apparently accepted the distinc- 
tion in terminology as a useful one. In Imlac’s famous definition of the 
poet in Rasselas, published two years after the appearance of the En- 
quiry, the careful distinction between the dreadful and the beautiful, 
between the ‘“‘awfully vast” and the “elegantly little,” is the Burkean 
antithesis. In this passage appear those familiar natural phenomena 
that Burke and others after him regularly cited as means of evoking the 
sublime (mountains and deserts, crags and pinnacles) as well as those 
that aroused the agreeable and milder pleasures of the beautiful (trees 
and flowers, rivulets and clouds).? What was implicit in the Rambler es- 
says on versification and in the definitions in the Dictionary has here been 


2 Works, 1, 221 (Rasselas, Chap. x). In the first three editions of the Dictionary, elegance 
is defined as ‘‘Beauty of art; rather soothing than striking; beauty without grandeur.” Sub- 
sequent editions drop the phrase, ‘‘of art,” after “‘Beauty.” Having found the “elegantly 
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made explicit. The two conceptions of sublimity and beauty have been 
clearly and unmistakably separated. Thereafter they appear together 
often, but only in antithetical doublets. Even where synonyms are used, 
the contrast is clear enough. Thomson, for example, ‘‘comprehends the 
vast, and attends to the minute,” and describes all of nature whether 
“pleasing or dreadful”; the verse of Collins could at times produce ‘‘sub- 
limity and splendour’; Milton suggests two important and genuine 
sources of poetry, ‘‘pleasure and terrour,’’ ‘‘poetical pleasure” and ‘‘po- 
etical terrour”; in Addison there is ‘‘very rarely the awfulness of gran- 
deur, and not very often the splendour of elegance’’; and in the Life of 
Waller, the poet is referred to as one who describes the ‘‘beauty and the 
grandeur of nature.’’ These examples are by no means exhaustive, but 
they provide a fairly good indication of the stylistic manner in which the 
contrast is drawn and of the synonyms which are substituted for one or 
the other or for both members of the antithesis. 

Johnson appears to have contemplated nature through the lenses of 
this critical perception. Phrases that suggest Burke’s distinction occur in 
his letters to Mrs. Thrale during his journey to the Western Islands. The 
Minster at York combines both qualities; it is ‘an edifice of loftiness and 
elegance.”’ But the Cathedral at Durham “rather awes than pleases, as 
it strikes with a kind of gigantic dignity.”’ From Skye he writes: “You 
are perhaps imagining that...I am surveying nature’s magnificence 
from a mount, or remarking her minuter beauties on the flowery bank of a 
winding rivulet’*—a passage which repeats almost verbatim the distinc- 
tion first clearly made by Johnson in Rasselas some fourteen years before 
and which also associates with the concept the very same natural objects 
that Imlac had mentioned in the earlier work. 

From the examples cited thus far of Johnson’s treatment of the concept 
of beauty it should be apparent that he thought of it both in the older 
rhetorical sense in connection with numbers and language and also in its 
more contemporary relationship to certain types of natural data and their 
appearance in descriptive verse. Rhetorical beauty—the beauty of lan- 
guage, of resemblance between sound and sense, of elegance and grace in 
verbal embellishment—remained for him the very core and center of his 
doctrine of esthetic beauty. It evoked in him the very emotion that it 
was traditionally intended to—that of agreeableness and rational pleas- 
ure. But the newer associations of the term with external nature are also 





little” in nature (see Imlac’s speech) and having used elegance as a synonym for beauty 
either of nature or art, Johnson could not restrict the definition as he had originally done. 
The quotations from Johnson in the remainder of the paragraph come from Works, vu, 
377-378; 402; vur, 135; 452; 213. 

* Letters of Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill (Oxford, 1892), 1, 224, 226, 253. Italics mine. 
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present, and as critic he demanded that the poet be sensitive to both the 
“elegantly little” and the “awfully vast” in nature and that he be able to 
represent these effects in descriptive verse. Whenever Johnson was faced 
with the task of evaluating nature poetry, he found the distinction useful, 
It became for him a convenient means of classifying natural descriptions, 
and he often inquired whether the poet writing this genre of verse had 
attended to both awful grandeur and minute beauty. But even though 
present, these newer associations remained subordinate. In the Life o/ 
Thomson the final evaluation of even so thoroughly picturesque a poet is 
made on other grounds. Thus, while Thomson is praised for having ob- 
served nature with a clearly observant eye and with a ‘‘mind that at once 
comprehends the vast and attends to the minute” and that presents ‘“‘the 
whole magnificence of nature whether pleasing or dreadful,” the very 
highest praise is reserved for the originality of his imagination. 

Although he seems to have followed the contemporary fashion in 
broadening the concept for at least minor critical purposes, it is for the 
traditional beauty of language and numbers that Johnson reserves his 
enthusiasm. Such beauty, which rests in the sound and its ability to 
evoke imagery, does not perhaps differ so widely from natural beauty in 
its effect upon the beholder or reader as might at first appear. There is, 
of course, a superficial distinction between what appeals to the eye and 
what appeals to the ear. Beauty was often associated primarily with 
visual objects and their effects. As Lord Kames pointed out, “‘the term 
beauty, in its native signification, is appropriated to objects of sight: . . . 
the agreeableness denominated beauty belongs to objects of sight.’ But 
however much the critics of his day, under the influence of Newton’s 
Optics, may have associated the beautiful with objects of sight and their 
colors, Johnson did not adhere to what for Kames was the “native signifi- 
cation.” In the Dictionary he admitted beauty of form as being coordi- 
nate with beauty of sight; in his early essays on versification he associated 
the word with language and referred frequently then and later to the 
“beauties” of poetic sound. One is tempted to ask if, after all, the agree- 
able emotion produced by an elegant phrase or conceit differed very 
much from that loving and tender emotion produced, according to Burke, 
by the small, the smooth, the delicate, and the polished objects of sight 
and touch. Although Johnson was not enough of a theoretical psycholo- 
gist of beauty to have said so, the fact that such words as beauty, elegance, 
grace, agreeableness, pleasure, and delight are used interchangeably for 
both rhetoric and the loveliness of nature strongly suggests an implicit 
psychological connection. 

However that may be, it is to rhetorical beauty that Johnson responded 


* Henry Home Lord Kames, Elements of Criticism, 7th ed. (Edinburgh, 1788), 1, 196. 
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most strongly, and it is Pope who becomes for him its great exemplar. In 
isolating that quality in the poetry of Pope, he applies, with unmistak- 
able enthusiasm and verve, and in language that is richly metaphorical, 
this canon of esthetic value. He of course praises Pope for other reasons 
too. He gives him the qualities of invention, imagination, and good 
judgment—all of them qualities absolutely requisite to any poet—but he 
concludes the paragraph in which these qualities are enumerated with a 
brief and perhaps climactic statement of the poet’s ability to create the 
kind of beauty under discussion. Pope “had colours of language always 
before him, ready to decorate his matter with every grace of elegant ex- 
pression .. .” It is on the presence of that ability in Pope that Johnson 
rests, if not his whole case for Pope, at least his whole esthetic case. 
Steele’s comment that the ““Temple of Fame” has ‘“‘a thousand beauties” 
leads Johnson to add that “every part is splendid; there is great luxuri- 
ance of ornaments.” The Essay on Criticism would itself have placed 
Pope “‘among the first criticks and the first poets”’: it is full of “particular 
beauties” and among its many embellishments are “‘splendour of illustra- 
tion.” The Rape of the Lock produces pleasure; Eloise is ‘‘one of the most 
happy productions of human wit”; Dr. Arbuthnot is a “union of scattered 
beauties”; in The Dunciad the beauties are well known. And so on. The 
evaluation of a particular poem nearly always brings into play Johnson’s 
canon of rhetorical beauty—the excellence in poetry of elegance, exquis- 
iteness, grace, and embellishment. 

One suspects, from his insistent recurrence to these qualities in Pope, 
that Johnson was grinding a critical axe. For one thing, Pope’s reputation 
had begun to decline when Johnson undertook an appraisal of him. In 
1756 Joseph Warton had distinguished between ‘‘a man of wit,” “a man 
of sense’’ and ‘‘a true poet.’’ He said that only “‘a creative and glowing 
imagination” can make a poet and that “the sublime and the pathetic 
are the two chief nerves of genuine poesy.”” He had then asked: ‘What is 
there transcendently sublime or pathetic in Pope?’® To that problem 
Johnson appears to be addressing himself in his Life of Pope. He is forced 
to concede part of the argument: he is no more able than Warton to find 
the sublime or the pathetic in Pope. And yet he is for Johnson a very great 
poet indeed. “If Pope be not a poet, where is poetry to be found?” By 
strong implication he takes issue with Warton’s assertion that the sub- 
lime and the pathetic are “the two chief nerves of genuine poesy.”’ There 
is at least one other, rhetorical beauty, the expression of which was in it- 
self an achievement of the very highest poetical genius. This appears 
nowhere more forcibly in the Life of Pope than in Johnson’s defence of 
the translation of the J/iad. Homer possessed ‘“‘awful simplicity,” “artless 


5 An Essay on the Genius and Writings of Pope, 2d ed., corrected (1762), 1, iv—v, x. 
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grandeur,” “unaffected majesty’’—qualities that Johnson and most con- 
temporary critics called “‘sublime.” In Pope’s hands, however, the sub- 
lime has become the beautiful, the elegant, the embellished; and that 
transformation Johnson is prepared to defend with vigor: 

I suppose many readers of the English Iliad, when they have been touched 
with some unexpected beauty of the lighter kind, have tried to enjoy it in the 
original, where, alas! it was not to be found. Homer, doubtless, owes to his trans. 
lator many Ovidian graces not exactly suitable to his character; but to have 
added can be no great crime, if nothing be taken away. Elegance is surely to be 
desired, if it be not gained at the expense of dignity. A hero would wish to be 
loved, as wel! as to be reverenced. 

To a thousand cavils one answer is sufficient; the purpose of a writer is to be 
read, and the criticism which would destroy the power of pleasing must be blown 
aside. Pope wrote for his own age and his own nation: he knew that it was nec- 
essary to colour the images and point the sentiments of his author; he, therefore, 
make him graceful, but lost him some of his sublimity. [Works, v111, 337] 


The passage obviously turns on the familiar distinction between sub- 
limity and beauty. With the latter term Johnson here, as in his more 
theoretical statements, couples elegance, embellishment, color, grace, 
and the agreeable power to please. The defence of Pope rests on a taste for 
that kind of beauty. 

Johnson’s relish for Popean beauty appears with almost equal ob- 
viousness and force in his criticism of the Essay on Man. A vigorous 
defence of Pope as a poet, the passage about to be cited becomes a direct 
answer to Warton since the case rests on the grounds of poetic beauty 
and on those grounds alone. To Warton, who had attempted to make of 
Pope a man of sense and wit but not a poetical genius because he was 
incapable of the sublime and the pathetic, Johnson says in effect: Pope 
was not always a man of sense; in fact, he was something of a fool for 
accepting the ideas of Bolingbroke without fully understanding them. 
The ideas of the Essay are partially digested commonplaces. Pope, ‘“‘hav- 
ing exalted himself into the chair of wisdom, tells us much that every 
man knows, and much that he does not know himself.” The attack on 
Pope’s ideas in the poem, on the “metaphysical morality” which was 
for the poet obviously ‘a new study,” is somewhat reminiscent of 
Johnson’s annihilation of the hapless Soame Jenyns. But the crucial 
point is that in spite of commonplace ideas, in spite of the conspicuous 
absence of sublimity and pathos, Johnson still finds that Pope is a genius 
(one is tempted to use Warton’s phrase, a “‘transcendent genius’’) be- 
cause of his extraordinary powers of embellished and eloquent language: 

This essay affords an egregious instance of the predominance of genius, the 
dazzling splendour of imagery, and the seductive powers of eloquence. .. . 
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Surely a man of no very comprehensive search may venture to say that he has 
heard all this [the ideas of the poem] before; but it was never till now recom- 
mended by such a blaze of embellishment, or such sweetness of melody. The 
vigorous contraction of some thoughts, the luxuriant amplification of others, the 
incidental illustrations, and sometimes the dignity, sometimes the softness of 
the verses, enchain philosophy, suspend criticism, and oppress judgment by 
overpowering pleasure. (Works, v111, 340-341] 


Seldom did Johnson write with such aplomb about a purely esthetic 
quality. It was at once his response to a challenge and his statement 
of a creed. 

In the case of the beautiful, unlike that of the sublime, Johnson as 
man and moralist imposed few, if any, restraints on his taste. He was 
not unaware that the kind of neo-classic beauty that he found ablaze in 
Pope could lose its heat and light and become frigidly correct. Matthew 
Prior, for example, although he could achieve elegance, was ‘‘sometimes 
trifling, and sometimes dull,’’ and tediousness, as Johnson said in con- 
nection with Prior, is ‘‘the most fatal of all faults’ —a power which, like 
Pope’s personified Dulness in the Dunciad ‘‘propagates itself.”” But this 
fault, however fatal it might be in achieving a literary effect, certainly 
represented no moral danger. It was a threat neither to orthodox religion 
nor to a man’s emotional stability. And if Johnson was aware that Popean 
beauty, when it was not impregnated by wit and fancy, could easily be- 
come tedious, he must have felt that that was preferable to ‘“‘a dangerous 
prevalence of the imagination,’ with which neo-classical elegance cannot 
often have been associated even when it was most fully enjoyed. When 
he found rhetorical beauty, Johnson was free to enjoy it to the full. It 
set up no conflict or tension within him. The pleasure it aroused was 
almost unadulterated, and that was rare indeed for Johnson. He could 
read Alexander Pope with “‘perpetual delight.’”® 


II. THE PATHETIC 


In his Dictionary Johnson defined pathetic as follows: ‘‘Affecting the 
passions; passionate; moving.” This definition in no ways hints at his 
very special uses of the word, nor does it in itself suggest what is perhaps 
the most important preliminary fact about the concept in Johnson, 


® Works, vim, 325. Citations from Pope in this section come from ibid., pp. 326, 329, 
332, 334, 337-338, 341,343. Johnson’s eloquent passage on Dryden and Pope (ibid., pp.324- 
325) is much like the conventional contrasts between Homer and Vergil, Shakespeare and 
Jonson, nature and art, that had appeared in Dryden, Pope, Addison, Johnson himself, 
and many others. But it also suggests the contrast between the sublime and the beautiful. 
The adjectives used of Pope are those associated with the types of beauty we have been dis- 
cussing, even those relating to the beauties of external nature. They constitute a convenient 
summary of this section of the paper. 
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namely, that in resistance to one of the most significant esthetic tend- 
encies of his century, he consistently separated the pathetic from the 
sublime. Samuel H. Monk has commented that Longinus’ hints that the 
sublime could not exist apart from the pathetic 


form the nucleus of much that was written and thought in the eighteenth century 
as to the relation of the sublime to the pathetic. Although Longinus does not 
consider emotion as absolutely necessary to sublimity, he nevertheless habitually 
associates the two, since the orator’s task was to persuade by affecting the emo- 
tions of his audience as well as by convincing their reason. The presence of emo- 
tion in art is the point of departure for the eighteenth-century sublime, and in- 
deed the study of art as the evoker of emotion is perhaps even more character- 
istic of the esthetic thought of the period than the study of the rules.” 


But Johnson’s practice was regularly to resist this fusion of the pathetic 
and the sublime. He always kept the terms in separate critical compart- 
ments. Influenced by the tendencies to which Monk alludes only in the 
sense that he seldom thought of the one without thinking of the other, 
he sharply distinguished them even when they appeared, as they often 
did, in a stylistic doublet. Of Waller, Johnson says that “he is never 
pathetick, and very rarely sublime.” Having described the inability of 
Cowley and the metaphysicals to represent or move the affections, he 
adds: “‘Nor was the sublime more within their reach than the pathetick” 
—a clear indication that Johnson had moved from one concept to the 
other. Later he uses almost the same phrase about Cowley that he had 
used in the Life of Waller: “... it will be found that ... he is never 
pathetick, and rarely sublime...” He censures the metaphysicals for 
producing the one when they intended the other: “Their expressions 
sometimes raise horrour [i.e., the sublime], when they intend, perhaps, 
to be pathetick .. .” But it is in the Life of Milton that he most clearly 
distinguishes the two terms: 


As human passions did not enter the world, before the fall, there is, in the Para- 
dise Lost, little opportunity for the pathetick ; but what little there is has not been 
lost... . But the passions are moved only on one occasion; sublimity is the 
general and prevailing quality of this poem . . . [Works, vit, 215, 16, 48, 28, 133] 


There is no mistaking the sense of these passages. The two qualities 
might conceivably appear together, but I know of no case in which 
Johnson saw them both present to any important extent in any single 
work. 

It is possible by going back to Rasselas to see that the distinction is 
part of a larger one. Early in his career Johnson had, to be sure, used 


7 The Sublime: A Study of Critical Theories in XVIII-Century England (New York, 
1935), p. 14. The extent of my indebtedness to this indispensable study will be apparent. 
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the pathetic in its older rhetorical sense, distinguishing it from the fami- 
liar and the solemn and locating it in the ‘“‘animated oration.’’* But more 
useful and certainly more characteristically Johnsonian is the distinction 
clearly made by Imlac, who in the following phrases anticipates the dis- 
tinction we have illustrated from the Lives of the Poets: 


‘the province of poetry is to describe na/ure and passion’ 


‘My desire of excellence impelled me to transfer my attention to nature and to 
life.’ 

‘But the knowledge of nature is only half the task of the poet; he must be ac- 
quainted, likewise, with all the modes of life.’ (Works, 1, 220-221] 


These sentences partition Imlac’s discourse and provide its transitions. 
In the words nature and life, which give to this crucial passage its very 
form and meaning, lies the old distinction between external nature and 
human nature—a distinction which dictated the separation of the sub- 
lime and the pathetic. As Imlac’s speech makes abundantly clear, nature 
includes the sublime and life includes the pathetic. Under nature Johnson 
discusses qualities regularly associated with the beautiful and also those 
regularly associated with the sublime (mountains, deserts, ‘‘whatever 
is dreadful,” “the awfully vast’). Under /ife he discusses the human mind, 
right and wrong, laws and opinions, and “‘the passions in all their com- 
binations” (i.e., the pathetic). Therefore in the oft-recurring doublet, 
“the sublime and the pathetic,” the part is often allowed to stand for 
the whole. The more general antithesis is “nature and life.” On one oc- 
casion at least passion, in a kind of synecdoche, takes the place of /ife: 
Johnson refers to the distinction in the phrase, ‘“‘nature and passion.’’® 

Such is the location of the term pathetic: it refers in its broadest sig- 
nification to the representation of human life in art, to a selective imi- 
tation of Aristotle’s #6n, ra6n, and mpates. It thus at times becomes al- 
most as much an ethical as an esthetic term. Since the passions are co- 
extended with rational nature, since they can be malignant or noble, 
their representations in art must of course meet the standards of moral- 
ity and rationality, of universality and permanence. But there is, besides 
this broad ethical meaning, a more restricted ezsthetic sense in which 
Johnson uses the term to refer to the simple and quiet emotions of 
human tenderness and domestic love. Both usages appear in the frequent 
antitheses between the sublime and the pathetic: (1) as a part of the 
philosophical distinction between external nature (whose grander as- 
pects can evoke sublimity) and human life (which includes the passions), 
and (2) as an esthetic contrast of mood and feeling between that which 


8 Works, v, 236 (preface to the Preceptor). 9° Works, vit, 15 (Life of Prior). 
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arouses terror and awe (the sublime) and that which arouses sympathy 
and tenderness (the pathetic). 

It is this latter meaning that prevails in the discussion of pathos in 
the drama of Dryden, of whom Johnson says somewhat dogmatically 
that he is 


with all his variety of excellence, not often pathetick; and had so little sensibility 
of the power of effusions purely natural, that he did not esteem them in others. 
Simplicity gave him no pleasure . . . [Works, v11, 340] 


This passage is important not only because it denies to Dryden the ability 
to express the pathetic to any great extent, but also because it hints at 
the reason and suggests strongly the emotions Johnson associates with 
this esthetic quality. The pathetic is associated with “effusions purely 
natural’ and with simplicity, but apparently not with forced violence 
and emotional turbulence. The passage immediately preceding the one 
cited should be quoted since it establishes even more clearly the meaning 
of the term under discussion: 


The power that predominated in his intellectual operations, was rather strong 
reason than quick sensibility. Upon all occasions that were presented, he studied 
rather than felt, and produced sentiments not such as nature enforces, but 
meditation supplies. With the simple and elemental passions, as they spring sepa- 
rate in the mind, he seems not much acquainted; and seldom describes them but 
as they are complicated by the various relations of society, and confused in the 
tumults and agitations of life. 

What he says of love may contribute to the explanation of his character: 


Love various minds does variously inspire; 
It stirs in gentle bosoms gentle fire, 
Like that of incense on the altar laid; 
But raging flames tempestuous souls invade: 
A fire which ev’ry windy passion blows, 
With pride it mounts, or with revenge it glows. 


Dryden’s was not one of the ‘gentle bosoms;’ love, as it subsists in itself, with 
no tendency but to the person loved, and wishing only for correspondent kind- 
ness; such love as shuts out all other interest; the love of the golden age, was too 
soft and subtile to put his faculties in motion. He hardly conceived it, but in its 
turbulent effervescence with some other desires; when it was inflamed by rivalry, 
or obstructed by difficulties; when it invigorated ambition, or exasperated re- 
venge. [Works, v11, 339-340] 


If because of such effervescence and violence Dryden as dramatist 
did not qualify as an exemplar of the pathetic, Shakespeare most cer- 
tainly did. For Johnson he was supremely the poet of the pathetic, both 
in its broadly ethical and humanistic meaning and in the more restricted 
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esthetic sense which I have been discussing. He makes it clear on which 
side of Imlac’s contrast between nature and life Shakespeare belongs. 
He is designated the “‘poet of nature,” but Johnson leaves no doubt that 
it is of human nature and not external nature he is speaking. There is 
almost nothing in the Preface that concerns Shakespeare as a nature 
poet, as a worker in the sublime and the beautiful. He receives rather the 
highest commendation as the poet of life and manners, of human char- 
acteristics and passions. 


Nothing can please many, and please long, but just representations of general 
nature. Particular manners can be known to few... 

Shakespeare is, above all writers, at least above all modern writers, the poet of 
nature; the poet that holds up to his readers a faithful mirror of manners and of 
life. [Works, v, 105] 


This familiar passage establishes Shakespeare’s position in the Johnson- 
jan system. Just as the word pathetic belongs to the representations of all 
of life in literature and could not therefore escape an ethical connotation, 
so its great exemplar illustrates the large and central moral qualities 
that all enduring representations of life must possess. The poet of human 
life and its passions is moderate and rational, moved, for the most part, 
by a desire to present man in his real state. He eschews the fabulous and 
the novel. He does not, like “the writers of barbarous romances,” ‘“‘gain 
attention by hyperbolical or aggravated characters” like the giant and 
the dwarf. In a sense he had no heroes. Natural, realistic, normative, he 
“approximates the remote, and familiarizes the wonderful”; ‘‘his drama 
is the mirror of life’? and can cure the “‘delirious ecstasies’’ that arise 
from following the “phantoms” of other writers. Even the presentation 
of the passions partakes of the prevailing good sense. The passion of 
love, for example, which burns and rages in Dryden, is presented with 
sanity and decorum in Shakespeare: 


Upon every other stage the universal agent is love, by whose power all good and 
evil is distributed, and every action quickened or retarded. . . . But love is only 
one of many passions; and, as it has no great influence upon the sum of life, it has 
little operation in the dramas of a poet, who caught his ideas from the living 
world, and exhibited only what he saw before him. He knew that any other 
passion, as it was regular or exorbitant, was a cause of happiness or calamity. 
[Works, v, 107] 


Johnson’s Shakespeare allows the mind to repose ‘“‘on the stability of 
truth.”’ Of this wide ethical sense of the pathetic, related to all of human 
life and its representation in art, Shakespeare is the supreme exemplar, 
even though he occasionally violated the laws of the strictest morality. 

The pathetic, in the more restricted esthetic sense in which it was 
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used in the Life of Dryden, was also abundantly present in Shakespeare. 
Although subordinated to the pleasures of the mind, the pleasures of 
the emotions do exist as the simple and “elemental” emotions of pity, 
joy, and sorrow which Johnson always associated with the pathetic, 
which have immemorially been associated with laughter and tears, and 
which Johnson found conspicuously absent from the dramas of Dryden. 
In arousing these gentle and tender emotions Shakespeare became for 
him the poet of the pathetic but never, in any important degree, the poet 
of the beautiful or the sublime. Each of the following passages illustrates 
Johnson’s discovery of his own version of the pathetic in Shakespeare: 
Shakespeare has united the power of exciting laughter and sorrow, not only 
in one mind, but in one composition. Almost all his plays are divided between 
serious and ludicrous characters, and, in the successive evolutions of the design, 
sometimes produce seriousness and sorrow, sometimes levity and laughter. 


Through all these denominations of the drama, Shakespeare’s mode of com- 
position is the same; an interchange of seriousness and merriment, by which the 
mind is softened at one time, and exhilarated at another. But whatever be his 
purpose, whether to gladden or depress, or to conduct the story, without vehe- 
mence of emotion, through tracts of easy and familiar dialogue, he never fails to 
attain his purpose; as he commands us, we laugh or mourn, or sit silent with quiet 
expectation, in tranquillity without indifference. 


The force of his comick scenes has suffered little diminution from the changes 
made by a century and half, in manners or in words. As his personages act upon 
principles arising from genuine passion, very little modified by particular forms, 
their pleasures and vexations are communicable to all times and to all places; they 
are natural, and, therefore, durable; the adventitious peculiarities of personal 
habits are only superficial dies, bright and pleasing for a little while, yet soon 
fading to a dim tinct, without any remains of former lustre; but the discrimina- 
tions of true passion are the colours of nature; they pervade the whole mass, and 
can only perish with the body that exhibits them. [Works, v, 110, 112, 113] 


Such is the ‘‘pathos” that he found in Shakespeare. One weeps with 
those that weep and rejoices with those that rejoice. There is no violence, 
no naked, primitive energy. When there were emotional excesses—as in 
the conclusion of Lear or in the ‘“‘extrusion” of Gloucester’s eyes—John- 
son left the play unread until he revised it as an editor and was willing to 
acquiesce in the revision of Nahum Tate. 

Johnson’s tendency to see the pathetic as one of Shakespeare’s most 
characteristic and successful literary effects appears prominently in 
some of the specific comments that he made as a Shakespearian editor. 
From the pomp and splendid pageantry of Henry VIII he selects for 
special commendation “the meek sorrows and virtuous distress of Cather- 
ine,” which appeared in scenes “which may be justly numbered among 
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the greatest efforts of tragedy,” and he makes the extraordinary state- 
ment that Act tv, Scene ii of this play, in which Katherine discusses her 
own fate and that of Cardinal Wolsey, is, 

above any other part of Shakespeare’s tragedies, and perhaps above any scene 
of any other poet, tender and pathetick, without gods, or furies, or poisons, or 
precipices, without the help of romantick circumstances, without improbable 
sallies of poetical lamentations, and without any throes of tumultuous misery."* 


It was the same strong sensibility for the pathetic that led him to praise 
Timon of Athens as “‘a domestick Tragedy,” which “‘strongly fastens on 
the attention of the reader.’”’ It was the presence of the pathetic in the 
bourgeois and sentimental drama which caused him to praise excessively 
several rather indifferent examples of that genre. He accounted for the 
century-long success of Otway’s The Orphan (‘‘a domestick tragedy 
drawn from middle life”) on the same grounds: “Its whole power is upon 
the affections; for it is not written with much comprehension of thought, 
or elegance of expression. But if the heart is interested, many other beau- 
ties may be wanting, yet not missed.”’ He welcomed the continuing pres- 
ence on the stage of Rowe’s Jane Shore, which as a play of ‘“‘domestick 
scenes and private distress, lays hold upon the heart.”” Mrs. Thrale re- 
ports that Johnson did not like to speak often of ‘‘the pathetic in poetry” 
—perhaps he felt that it was inconsistent with his character as the Great 
Cham—but he did not deny Hannah More’s implication that he wept at 
the death of Jane Shore, although he did rebuke his friend, then thirty- 
seven years old, as “‘a saucy girl” for her impudence. She also recalls that 
Johnson took her by the hand at dinner and repeated “‘with no small 
enthusiasm” many passages from Rowe’s Fair Penitent, another domes- 
tic tragedy, which Johnson called one of the most pleasing on the stage." 

There can, I think, be no doubt of Johnson’s taste for the pathetic 
as it has been here defined or of the fact that Shakespeare is for him one 
of its greatest exemplars. The significant corollary of Johnson’s decision 
to emphasize the tender and the pathetic in Shakespeare is that he tends 
to dilute whatever violence appears in the plays. Convincing evidence 
of the workings of this process in Johnson lies in his comment on the 
age-old problem of why the spectacle of tragedy and human suffering 


10 Johnson on Shakespeare, ed. by Walter Raleigh (Oxford, 1925), pp. 150-152. 

" Johnson on Shakespeare, p. 165; Works, vu, 175 (Life of Otway); vir, 408, 410 (Life of 
Rowe); Johnsonian Miscellanies, ed. by G. B. Hill (Oxford, 1897), 1, 283 (Mrs. Piozzi’s 
Anecdotes) and 11, 196-197 (Anecdotes of Hannah More). Johnson’s strong taste for the 
pathetic in drama also appears in his letters. On July 11, 1770, he wrote to Mrs. Thrale: 
‘What is nearest touches us most. The passions rise higher at domestic than at imperial 
tragedies” (Letters of Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill (Oxford, 1892], 1, 162). I am indebted to Pro- 
fessor René Wellek for calling to my attention most of the examples used in this paragraph. 
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pleases. The critic found that extreme emotion in all dramatic art was 
softened and mollified by the time it reached the spectator. “Spectators 
are always in their senses, and know, from the first act to the last, that 
the stage is only a stage, and that the players are only players.”’ 


The reflection that strikes the heart is not, that the evils before us are real evils, 
but that they are evils to which we ourselves may be exposed. If there be any 
fallacy, it is not that we fancy the players, but that we fancy ourselves unhappy 
for a moment; but we rather lament the possibility than suppose the presence o/ 
misery, as a mother weeps over her babe, when she remembers that death may 
take it from her. The delight of tragedy proceeds from our consciousness o/ 
fiction; if we thought murders and treasons real, they would please no more. 
[Works, v, 121-122] 


Thus does the fiction, by diluting the emotional intensity and mitigating 
the pain of reality, help to keep terror and all the intenser emotions 
within the bounds of the bearably pathetic. 

Sometimes Shakespeare’s failure to stay long enough upon the wing 
also tends to reduce the emotional intensity. 


But the admirers of this great poet have most reason to complain when he ap- 
proaches nearest to his highest excellence, and seems fully resolved to sink them 
in dejection, and mollify them with tender emotions, by the fall of greatness, the 
danger of innocence, or the crosses of love. What he does best, he soon ceases to 
do. He is not long soft and pathetick without some idle conceit, or contemptible 
equivocation. He no sooner begins to move, than he counteracts himself; and 
terrour and pity, as they are rising in the mind, are checked and blasted by sud- 
den frigidity. [Works, v, 117-118] 


Johnson is apparently not censuring Shakespeare for having moderated 
the terror and pity by means of rational controls or good taste, but for 
having lost the effect by “‘some idle conceit, or contemptible equivoca- 
tion,” And it is there that the emphasis should perhaps lie. Shakespeare 
is guilty of the stylistic fault of the quibble and the pun. Yet the passage 
is not without value for an understanding of Johnson’s conception of 
the pathetic in dramatic art. Dramatic terror, he implies, is successful 
if it sinks the spectator in dejection; dramatic pity, if it mollifies him 
with “tender emotions.” Such is the pathetic that Johnson looked for in 
art. And it is significant that he calls it ‘the soft and the pathetic.” 
Thus does Johnson regularly tend to modulate the emotional effects 
of Shakespeare in particular and of the drama in general. One is impelled 
to ask why a critic who wrote elsewhere that he “that peruses Shake- 
speare, looks round alarmed, and starts to find himself alone,’ would 


2 Works, v, 71 (Observations on Macbeth). 
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in his serious appraisal of the dramatist’s art have played down his 
powerful emotional and imaginative effects. Whatever the answer, the 
fact is that having separated the sublime from the pathetic, having 
insisted on keeping each in a separate category, and having decided to 
praise Shakespeare as the poet of human nature and as the exemplar of 
the tenderly pathetic, Johnson had little to say about the grander or 
more overwhelming emotions of sublimity that appeared in Shakespeare. 
More light will be thrown on the reason for this critical emphasis after 
the discussion in the next section of the highly individual way in which 
Johnson reacted to the sublime. 


Ill. THE SUBLIME 
Johnson’s Dictionary gives several definitions of sublime: 


1. High in place; exalted aloft.... 

2. High in excellence; exalted by nature... . 
3. High in stile or sentiment; lofty; grand. ... 
4. Elevated by joy.... 

5. Haughty; proud.... 


The term clearly possessed meanings outside the field of art and criti- 
cism, and Johnson often used the word both literally and metaphorically 
for anything that was lofty. But as a term of zxsthetic meaning it is used 
most often and most significantly. Monk and others have observed that 
Johnson lists it as a substantive in his Dictionary and epitomizes in one 
sentence the history of the word in English since Boileau: ‘The sublime 
is a Gallicism, but now naturalized.”’ Yet, in the definition of the sub- 
stantive, Johnson expresses little more than the traditional rhetorical 
meaning, which, as Monk has shown, came to be outmoded in favor of 
the subjective and the emotional sublime, the sublime that ravishes and 
transports. Johnson is content to designate the sublime “the grand or lofty 
stile,” a definition which he illustrates from Pope’s famous tribute to 
Longinus (‘‘and is himself the great sublime he draws”’) and from Addi- 
son, who concentrates on the source of the sublime in the work of art 
itself: “The sublime rises from the nobleness of thoughts, the magnifi- 
cence of the words, or the harmonious and lively turn of phrases; the 
perfect sublime arises from all three together.” Johnson continued to use 
the word to refer to this kind of rhetorical elevation from the very begin- 
ning of his literary career to its end. 

His comments on Longinus, although brief, point toa kind of moderate, 
neo-classic esteem. As a preface to Zachary Pearce’s commentary on the 
Four Evangelists, Johnson wrote a life of that learned divine, which has 
only recently been attributed to Johnson and therefore appears in no 
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edition of his complete works. It has not, in fact, been reprinted since 
1777, when it appeared anonymously. In it he comments as follows: 


Longinus, whose name had been long known only to men of abstruse erudition, 
till he was introduced by his translator Boileau, among the witty and the ele- 
gant, had now for about half a century enjoyed great popularity, quoted by every 
poet and every critick, and deciding upon faults and beauties of stile with author- 
ity contested only by Huetius and Le Clerc... . 


Johnson’s Longinus is an arbiter elegentiarum, deciding upon beauties 
and faults in the conventional manner, and is in no way related to the 
inspirer of lonely romantic geniuses agonized with ecstasy and terror. 
Johnson was never a worshipper of Longinus, even though he is occasion- 
ally quoted. Johnson reveals his usual indifference to classical example 
and is somewhat unusual in his age for a comparative neglect of ITEP! 
TVOTZ. On one occasion he found that Longinus’ eulogy of Demosthenes 
fades away before Dryden’s praise of Shakespeare, which to Johnson 
was “‘a perpetual mode] of encomiastick criticism.”’ The association of 
Dryden and Longinus points to Johnson’s conception of the classical 
critic as a rhetorical encomiast and of his treatise as a book on the means 
for attaining the high style." 

Johnson, quite apart from Longinus, has much to say about the high 
style, which is appropriate to the epic, to some kinds of moral discourse, 
and to any subject that was sufficiently elevated and noble in purpose 
and theme. Such rhetorical sublimity need not vitiate ease of diction: 
Easy poetry is commonly sought in petty compositions upon minute subjects; 
but ease, though it excludes pomp, will admit greatness. Many lines in Cato’s 
soliloquy are at once easy and sublime: . . . [Works, 1v, 378 (Idler no. 77)} 


The association of ease and simplicity was almost a critical commonplace. 
But Johnson’s perception of the relationship between generalized dic- 
tion and universality of thought, on the one hand, and sublimity, on the 
other, has special significance. It is the critical club with which he beats 
down the metaphysicals, who could attain neither the sublime nor the 
pathetic because they were analytical, over-subtle, fragmentary, and 
therefore incapable of the “grandeur of generality.” 


Sublimity is produced by aggregation, and littleness by dispersion. Great 


134 Commentary, with notes, on the Four Evangelists and the Acts of the A postles (1777), 1, x. 
Allen T. Hazen (Samuel Johnson’s Prefaces & Dedications [New Haven, 1937], pp. 155-156), 
who says ‘‘there can be no doubt that the Life is by Johnson,” gives a full bibliographical 
description. 

4 Works, vi, 302. See Works, 111, 151 (Rambler no. 137), and vit, 20 (Life of Prior) and, 
for a summary and discussion of the Longinian echoes in Johnson, Percy Hazen Houston, 
Dr. Johnson: A Study in Eighteenth Century Humanism (Cambridge, Mass., 1923), pp. 44 ff. 
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thoughts are always general, and consist in positions not limited by exceptions, 
and in descriptions not descending to minuteness. [Works, v11, 16 (Life of Cowley)| 


In this famous evaluation of the metaphysical school, it is, I think, the 
rhetorical sublime which Johnson uses as an instrument of critical ap- 
praisal. His definition of the sublime in this passage (“that comprehen- 
sion and expanse of thought which, at once, fills the whole mind, and of 
which, the first effect is sudden astonishment, and the second, rational 
admiration’’) does indeed suggest the emotional sublime at times. Never- 
theless the passage makes no mention of what he stresses in connection 
with the sublime of Milton, namely ‘poetical terrour,”’ and the subse- 
quent discussion shows that he is thinking chiefly of style and imagery. 

But as every student of the eighteenth century knows, the rhetorical 
sublime did not suffice for criticism and was therefore extended to in- 
clude the lofty and the great in nature—the dark, the obscure, the ter- 
rible, the grand—which overpowered the imagination and evoked the 
harrowing emotions of terror and fear. Johnson’s conception of the sub- 
lime was similarly extended. It should almost go without saying that 
he was by his very nature singularly susceptible to those emotions which 
the term came to include. He was agitated as few others by the contem- 
plation of death; he was awed by his religion; his devotional life was 
crossed with terror and despair. And he was not so indifferent as he has 
been made out to be to the grandeur of nature. In both his own and in 
Boswell’s records of the tour to the Hebrides there is revealed a Johnson 
who was awed by the naked wildness of the Western Islands. In that 


1% In emphasizing the relationship of this passage to rhetoric in general and imagery in 
particular, I have followed Scott Elledge in his valuable study of ‘‘The Background and 
Development in English Criticism of the Theories of Generality and Particularity” in 
PMLA, txu (March, 1947), esp. pp. 150-151. To Elledge’s discussion, I should like to add 
only these qualifications: (1) Although the sublime in Johnson was, as we have seen, as- 
sociated with generality to the extent that over-particularization destroyed grandeur and 
nobility of expression, generality was not exclusively associated with the sublime. General- 
ity was also necessary in representations of the passions (cf. the passage under discussion 
and Imlac’s speech in Rasselas) and in the representation of the beautiful. Imlac’s famous 
tulip, had the streaks not been numbered and had it been given a sufficiently generalized 
description, could never, under Johnson’s definition, have become sublime. It would have 
been beautiful. (2) Johnson’s praise of Thomson does not represent so much a departure 
from the theory of generality as it does a continuation of Johnson’s oft-repeated plea for 
originality of fancy and invention. Thomson ‘‘attends to the minute,” to be sure, but so 
had Imlac’s hypothetical poet. And Thomson also ‘‘comprehends the vast,” ‘‘our thoughts 
expand with his imagery,” and ‘his descriptions of extended scenes and general effects 
bring before us the whole magnificense of nature . . . ” (Works, vi11, 377-378). The theory 
of generality in descriptive poetry appears, in part at least, to be operative here, even 
though Thomson is praised for attention to particulars. Johnson expected a poet to achieve 
both originality of observation and some generality of expression. 
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most romantic of countries, Wales, he described Sir Rowland Hill's 
seat at Hawkestone as “a region abounding with striking scenes and 
terrifick grandeur.” He was made solemn by the 


extent of its prospects, the awfulness of its shades, the horror of its precipices, 
the verdure of its hollows, and the loftiness of its rocks: the ideas which it forces 
upon the mind are, the sublime, the dreadful and the vast. Above is inaccessil)|e 
altitude, below is horrible profundity."* 


As I have pointed out earlier, it was doubtless under the influence of 
Burke that Johnson came to separate the two concepts of sublimity and 
beauty from one another and to make a more careful association of each 
term with a special kind of natural phenomena; but the “sublime, the 
dreadful, and the vast” were certainly present in his imagination from the 
very beginning. In his Dictionary he does not neglect this type of emo- 
tion, and in some of his Rambler essays he actually attempts to express 
them. But it is in Rasselas, his first major work after Burke’s treatise, 
that he most clearly reveals his awareness of this type of esthetic effect. 
Imlac on the sea introduces the notion of “‘pleasing terrour’’—a clear 
anticipation of Johnson’s lifelong recognition of ‘‘poetical terrour”’ as a 
legitimate, if somewhat perilous, poetical quality—and in Imlac’s 
“character” of the poet the “awfully vast” becomes a source of poetic 
imagery of equal importance with the “elegantly little.” Like Imlac’s, 
Johnson’s “sphere of attention” was magnified to include mountain 
and desert, the crags of the rock, and “whatever is dreadful.” In the 
cavern, which Coleridge made measureless to man, Johnson has placed a 
“stream, which entered a dark cleft of the mountain,” which “fell with a 
dreadful noise,’’ and which had its own secret passages. The sea (‘‘bound- 
less and immense’’), the pyramids, the awesome solitude, the catacombs, 
and God (‘‘the being whom I fear to name”)—such are the invocations 
of sublimity in Rasselas."’ 


%® Johnson’s journal of his journey to Wales in Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed.G. B. Hil! 
(Oxford, 1887), v, 433-434. 

17 Works, t, 200-201, 266. I do not wish to suggest that these solemn and dark contempla- 
tions arose in Johnson as a result of his reading Burke, even though they are what Burke 
would have called sublime. Johnson was a melancholy man by nature; this type of imagina- 
tive preoccupation was only natural to him. There is evidence in Rambler no. 80 (a kind of 
prose poem on the seasons) that his imagination had been stirred by J/ Penseroso and by 
Thomson’s Seasons. ‘‘Every season [he says] has its particular power of striking the mind.” 
In winter there arises ‘‘pensive and profound astonishment” and “‘the mind is swelled . . . .” 
“Tf we allot different duties to different seasons, he may be charged with equal disobedience 
to the voice of nature, who looks on the bleak hills and leafless woods, without seriousness 
and awe. Spring is the season of gaiety, and winter of terrour . . . ” (Works, u1, 376). This 
essay was written for December 22, 1750—some seven years before Burke published his 
study. Burke did not alter Johnson’s imagination; he merely sharpened Johnson’s distinc- 
tion between the sublime and the beautiful. 
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It would be tedious to cite all the evidence available for the presence 
of this type of sublimity in Johnson. We turn rather to the Life of Milton 
for his most important use of the sublime as a critical concept.'* In so 
applying the idea he was of course following what had become by the 
time he wrote on Milton almost an established critical practice. Milton 
had become the most sublime of the English poets. But in Johnson’s case 
the application of the concept was not merely a gesture to a critical 
fashion. He is using a concept about which he knew a great deal in his 
own emotional life, about which he could not be indifferent, and with 
which he had been preoccupied both in life and literature for many years. 

It is characteristic of Johnson that in connection with Milton he should 

concern himself with those two important and insistent contrasts: the 
sublime and the beautiful, the sublime and the pathetic. He seldom dis- 
covered one of the traits present in a work of literature without feeling 
called upon to consider the other two. So it is with the beautiful in Mil- 
ton, which Johnson relegates to a subordinate position: 
The characteristick quality of his poem is sublimity. He sometimes descends to 
the elegant, but his element is the great. He can occasionally invest himself with 
grace; but his natural port is gigantick loftiness. He can please, when pleasure is 
required; but it is his peculiar power to astonish. [Works, vu1, 131] 


In direct contrast to the situation that exists in the case of Pope, there 
is here occasional beauty but pervasive and controlling sublimity. Simi- 
larly Johnson felt the need of introducing the pathetic into his evaluation 
of Milton, if only to comment that there is in Paradise Lost but little 
opportunity to express it. The critic was determined to keep his cate- 
gories distinct. In assessing the sublimity of Milton’s epic, he goes out of 
his way to exclude as irrelevant both the beautiful and the pathetic. 
What kind of sublimity prevails in Milton, the rhetorically dignified 
or the emotional sublimity of awe and grandeur? The evidence points to 
the presence of both. In Paradise Lost Johnson discovers a “‘sublimity 
variously modified, sometimes descriptive, sometimes argumentative.” 


18 Tt may be well asked at this point why Dryden, who could not achieve the pathetic 
because there was too much swelling grandeur in him, did not become the leading exemplar 
of the sublime for Johnson. Milton was, of course, so much more sublime, but there are other 
reasons as well. Although Johnson praised Dryden highly and placed him above Pope in 
power of imagination (Works, vi11, 324-325, Life of Pope), yet the sublimity of Dryden was 
not satisfactory. In the scenes of “‘illustrious depravity, and majestick madness” in the 
Conquest of Granada, which Johnson admired, ‘‘the ridiculous is mingled with the astonish- 
ing” (vu, 259). “‘He delighted to tread upon the brink of meaning, where light and darkness 
mingle; to approach the precipice of absurdity, and hover over the abyss of unideal vacancy. 
This inclination sometimes produced nonsense...” (vit, 341). Sublimity and nonsense 
were too nearly allied in Dryden’s plays for Johnson to have considered him the great 
exemplar of dignity or grandeur. 
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These adjectives seem to be rhetorical terms, referring respectively to 
style and subject-matter, to manner and theme. In the passage from 
Addison that Johnson had quoted to illustrate his definition of the 
sublime, Addison had found that the “perfect sublime” included the 
following: “‘nobleness of thoughts” (the argumentative sublimity of John- 
son, the sublimity of theme and design, of epic plot and structure); and 
“the magnificence of the words, or the harmonious and lively turn of the 
phrase” (Johnson’s descriptive sublimity). 

But in addition to these conventional rhetorical categories there is the 
other sublime—the sublime of greatness in man and nature, of terror 
and astonishment, of the awful and the forbidding. It is aroused by the 
“wide realms of possibility” in which Milton’s gigantic imagination 
loved to sport. One finds in reading this Life that the great, the vast, the 
awful, the gloomy, the dreadful often astonish the intellect, crowd the 
imagination, strike and fill the mind. And all these are, in their way, the 
evocations of psychological and emotional sublimity. Indeed the ‘‘poet- 
ical terrour” is at times so intense that “‘we recede with reverence” or 
“shrink with horrour’’ from those “awful scenes.’’!® 

That gesture of admitting poetic terror as a genuine source of poetry 

only to recede from it in fear when it appears brings us directly to those 
serious limitations upon the sublime which Johnson’s religion and ration- 
ality both made almost inevitable. His religion was darkened by fear 
and the sense of danger; because of those very qualities it became at 
times almost intolerable. Again and again he denied the artistic validity 
of religious poetry not from a lack of the requisite sensibility on his part 
but from too much sensibility. The theme was too terrible, too over- 
powering, too sublime for the “wings of wit.” And poetic devices were 
all too often inappropriate to it. Even the attempt by Cowley in his 
Davideis to poetize the Scriptures Johnson felt to be a kind of travesty 
on the naked grandeur of the original: 
Sacred history has been always read with submissive reverence, and an imagina- 
tion overawed and controlled. We have been accustomed to acquiesce in the 
nakedness and simplicity of the authentick narrative, and to repose on its ver- 
acity with such humble confidence as suppresses curiosity. We go with the 
historian as he goes, and stop with him when he stops. All amplification is frivo- 
lous and vain; all addition to that which is already sufficient for the purposes of 
religion seems not only useless, but, in some degree, profane. 


There is even greater inappropriateness in devotional poetry, since “‘con- 
templative piety . . . cannot be poetical. Man .. . is already in a higher 


19 Works, vit, 134-135 (Life of Milton). For other references cited in connection with 
Milton, see ibid., pp. 133, 131. 
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state than poetry can confer.’”° It is this same powerful religious sensi- 
bility that lies behind the passage on Milton which reveals Johnson at 
once attracted to and repelled by the poetic representation of solemn 
religious themes. Having discussed the fall and expulsion of Adam and 
Eve, he says: 

Of the ideas suggested by these awful scenes, from some we recede with 
reverence, except when stated hours require their association; and from others 
we shrink with horrour, or admit them only as salutary inflictions, as counter- 
poizes to our interests and passions. Such images rather obstruct the career of 
fancy than incite it. 

Pleasure and terrour are, indeed, the genuine sources of poetry; but poetical 
pleasure must be such as human imagination can, at least, conceive; and poetical 
terrour, such as human strength and fortitude may combat. The good and evil of 
eternity are too ponderous for the wings of wit; the mind sinks under them in 
passive helplessness, content with calm belief and humble adoration. [Works, 
vil, 134-135] 


The paradox is that Johnson was too deeply religious to enjoy or even 
to be able to tolerate religious poetry. Themes of the highest and most 
solemnizing dignity, as he knew all too well, aroused disquieting emo- 
tions. When “‘strong devotion to the skies aspires,”” Johnson was appar- 
ently not in the mood for the enjoyment of verse. And this deep and dis- 
turbing sensibility of his gave him solemn pause in contemplating the 
sublimity of John Milton. 

The rationalist in Johnson also tended to limit the flight of the imag- 
ination toward sublimity, which might become ‘‘a dangerous prevalence 
of the imagination.” He was himself afraid of madness and melancholy; 
as chapter 44 of Rasselas makes clear, the mind could easily become dis- 
eased and ‘‘mazed”’ in remaining alone too long in scenes of solitary 
grandeur. Magnificence and solitude, fear and guilt, could easily become, 
in Imlac’s phrase, a ‘disease of the imagination.’”’ Reason and the ter- 
rible-sublime could not be expected to prevail together. Johnson, as a 
man of broad humanistic learning, must have also had serious doubts 
about the value of cultivating the emotions of wonder and astonishment, 
almost always conceived of as the concomitants of the sublime. 


That wonder is the effect of ignorance, has been often observed. The awful still- 
ness of attention, with which the mind is overspread at the first view of an un- 
expected effect, ceases when we have leisure to disentangle complications and 
investigate causes. Wonder is a pause of reason, a sudden cessation of the mental 
progress, which lasts only while the understanding is fixed upon some single 
idea, and is at an end when it recovers force enough to divide the object into its 


22 Works, vit, 42-43 (Life of Cowley); 213 (Life of Waller). See also vit, 59 (Life of Den- 
ham). 
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parts, or mark the intermediate gradations from the first agent to the last con. 
sequence. [Works, 111, 147 (Rambler no. 137)] 


Johnson’s comment on Yalden, who had the misfortune to pen the line, 
“Awhile th’Almighty wond’ring stood,” is an extension of the concept 
and provides a quotable definition of wonder: 


He ought to have remembered that infinite knowledge can never wonder. Al] won- 
der is the effect of novelty upon ignorance. [Works, v111, 83-84] 


God, so often considered the cause of the sublime emotion in men, js 
is himself incapable of the sublime. And man is likest God when he is 
fully aware that too strong a taste for the sublime is a confession o{ 
human weakness and ignorance. 

Such then is the teasing paradox that emerges from a consideration of 
Samuel Johnson and the sublime. He alternately spurs and reins the steed 
of fancy. Although frequently tempted to higher flight, he dares not 
remain too long upon the wing. Those two motions of attraction and re- 
pulsion appear again and again in his own creative work, when the sub- 
lime in any form is present. In the first chapter of Rasselas there are, as 
I have indicated, many imaginative effects that suggest sublimity: the 
cavern with its massy iron gate, the stream which entered “a dark cleft 
of the mountain ...and fell, with dreadful noise, from precipice to 
precipice, till it was heard no more.”’ But Johnson soon cries “‘Enough!”’ 
and these qualities remain only a kind of sombre undertone to the nor- 
mal details of human life and society. In a passage in London (lines 170- 
174) he works briefly but unmistakably with the sublime: 

Has heaven reserv’d, in pity to the poor, 
No pathless waste, or undiscover’d shore; 
No secret island in the boundless main? 


Generalized though these images are (and it should not be forgotten 
that Johnson found grandeur in generality), they create a mood of solem- 
nity which is evaporated by the witty flash of political satire in the suc- 
ceeding line: ‘‘No peaceful desart yet unclaim’d by Spain?’ But what 
is implicit in the foregoing passages is obvious in the following from A 
Journey to the Hebrides; the writer feels in himself and tries to express 
the lonely and dismal grandeur of Buller only to experience, by his own 
statement, a recoil of the mind when the terror had ceased to please: 


When we came down to the sea, we saw some boats and rowers, and resolved 
to explore the Buller, at the bottom. We entered the arch, which the water had 
made, and found ourselves in a place, which, though we could not think ourselves 
in danger, we could scarcely survey without some recoil of the mind. The basin, 
in which we floated, was nearly circular, perhaps, thirty yards in diameter. We 
were enclosed by a natural wall, rising steep on every side to a height which 
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produced the idea of insurmountable confinement. The interception of all 
lateral light caused a dismal gloom. Round us was a perpendicular rock, above 
us the distant sky, and below an unknown profundity of water. If I had any 
malice against a walking spirit, instead of laying him in the Red sea, I would 
condemn him to reside in the Buller of Buchan. 

But terrour without danger is only one of the sports of the fancy, a voluntary 
agitation of the mind that is permitted no longer than it pleases. [Works, Ix, 
16-17] 


Johnson therewith turns to a minute examination of the place as a niche 
for smugglers and pirates. 

It is the same double motion of his mind that is present to complicate 
the critical evaluation of Paradise Lost. There is no doubt that he was 
powerfully attracted to Milton’s epic, which, “considered with respect 
to design, may claim the first place, and with respect to performance, 
the second, among the productions of the human mind.” And the critic 
felt awe before the grandeur and sublimity of the poem. The poet, a man 
of the most exalted genius, revealed the ‘‘power of displaying the vast, 
illuminating the splendid, enforcing the awful, darkening the gloomy, 
and aggravating the dreadful’’—all clearly and unmistakably qualities 
of the sublime. He raised ‘“‘wonder by the sublimity of his mind” as well 
as by the sublimity of his theme and manner. He “never fails to fill the 
imagination.’ But now comes the inevitable recoil of mind: 

Such images rather obstruct the career of fancy than incite it... . 

Poetical terror [must be] such as human strength and fortitude may combat. 
(Works, vit, 131, 135, 125] 


Emotions of sublimity frequently agitated the breast of Samuel John- 
son, but madness and melancholy were too high a price to pay for their 
indulgence. This important psychological fact about the man accounts, 
I think, for his acquiescence in the separation of the sublime from the 
beautiful in accord with much contemporary criticism, and for his in- 
sistence upon the separation of the sublime from the pathetic, in stout 
resistance to the newer currents of taste in his age. His inability to con- 
template the sublime without serious disturbance of spirit, so unlike the 
equanimity with which he faced the beautiful and the pathetic, helps to 
explain the distressing confusions in the Life of Milton perhaps as much 
as does the conflict between his high regard for Milton’s verse and his 
low esteem of Milton the man and politician. But if the confusion of em- 
phasis is annoying, the treatment of the sublime is everywhere instinct 
with the author’s rich humanity. The reader, to paraphrase C. S. Lewis’s 
comment on Donne, feels upon him the steady and inescapable pressure 
of the critic’s personality. 
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HERDERS STELLUNG ZU LUTHER 


Von HEINz BLUHM 


ERNHARD Suphan selber hat einmal bemerkt, dass ‘Herder in 

Luthers Schriften bewandert war wie wenige’”’ Menschen des acht- 
zehnten Jahrhunderts und dass ‘“‘keiner von den klassischen Zeitgenossen 
die Grésse des Reformators in so vollen Ténen und zu allen Zeiten ge- 
riihmt hat wie er.’”' Dies wichtige Gesamturteil, dem auch Rudolf Haym 
nicht widerspricht, weist auf den betrachtlichen Umfang der herderschen 
Lutherkenntnisse wie auch auf den hohen Grad seiner Lutheranerken- 
nung hin, insofern manche andere Deutsche der Herderzeit, vor allem 
Hamann und Lessing, ebenfalls iiber ein beachtliches Lutherwissen ver- 
fiigten und den Reformator gehérig lobten.? Ist Klopstocks Lutherin- 
teresse vorwiegend sprachlich-kiinstlerisch, Goethes* und Schillers trotz 
mancher Feinheit und Pragnanz doch mehr peripherisch als zentral, so 
ist die Lutherkenntnis Hamanns, Herders und Lessings erheblich um- 
fassender. Bei allem Gemeinsamen nun in dem Lutherbilde der drei 
Letztgenannten bestehen aber auch zwischen ihnen wesentliche Unter- 
schiede in ihrer Stellung zu Luther, Unterschiede, die sich bis in den 
Kern ihrer verschiedenen Persénlichkeiten erstrecken. In Herders Ver- 
haltnis zu Luther lassen sich im allgemeinen drei Hauptepochen unter- 
scheiden, die Rigaer, die Biickeburger und die Weimarer, von denen die 
letzte wegen ihrer Linge wie auch wegen ihrer Reichhaltigkeit in zwei 
Unterteile zerfallt, die Jahrzehnte von 1776 bis 1786 und, nach einem 
mehr als fiinfjihrigen Schweigen iiber Luther, von 1792 bis zu Herders 
Tod. Innerhalb dieser einzelnen Epochen jedoch wird die Darstellung 
nicht streng chronologisch verfahren, sondern, ohne Anspriiche auf Voll- 
staindigkeit bei der Masse des Materials, nur das Wesentliche mehr 
systematisch als historisch vorzulegen sich bemiihen. Allein Hauptge- 
sichtspunkte und Hauptentwicklungslinien kénnen im Rahmen dieses 
Aufsatzes beriicksichtigt werden. 

Wenn wir in die iiberraschend zahlreichen Ausspriiche und Bezug- 
nahmen Ordnung bringen wollen, so behandelt Herder den Reformator in 
allen drei Epochen von vier Standpunkten: Persénlichkeit und Charakter; 
Kiinstlerisch-Sprachliches; Theologisch-Religiéses; allgemeine Kulturbe- 
deutung Luthers und der deutschen Reformation. So gewiss bei der 
Unterordnung des Reichtums und der Mannigfaltigkeit der herderschen 
Gedanken iiber Luther unter diese wenigen Hauptpunkte manches 

1 Herders Sdmmtliche Werke, herausgegeben von Suphan, xvu1, 543. 

2 Vergleiche hierzu: Fritz Blanke, ‘‘Hamann und Luther,” Luther-Jahrbuch, x (1928), 28- 
55, und Heinz Bluhm, “‘Lessings Stellung zu Luther,” Germanic Review, x1x (1944), 16-35. 


3 W. Richter, ‘‘Wandlungen des Lutherbildes und der Lutherforschung,” Monatshefte, 
xxxvill (1946), 137-139. 
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Einzelne unter den Tisch fallt, so nétig ist jedoch diese Systematisierung 
fir einen gedrangten Uberblick, der nur auf das Wichtigste eingehen 
kann. Ausser den hier vorgebrachten Kernpunkten gibt es noch manche 
interessante Einzelpunkte, die das Umfassende des Lutherbildes Herders 


nachhaltig bezeugen. 
I. PERSONLICHKEIT UND CHARAKTER 


Was zuniichst Herders Stellung zu Luthers Persénlichkeit und Cha- 
rakter angeht, so steht seine durchaus positive Bewertung fest. Hatte 
Lessing gelegentlich Bedenken schwerwiegender Art iiber gewisse 
“Spuren der Menschheit’’* bei Luther mit unverkennbarem Missfallen 
geiiussert, so fehlen solche Ziige in Herders Lutherbild fast ganz, obwohl 
er natiirlich auch fiir derartige Schwachen ein scharfes Auge hatte. Im 
Gegensatz zu Lessing aber hingte er sie nicht an die grosse Glocke, da 
sie im Verhaltnis zu der Totalleistung Luthers ihm wohl zu unwichtig 
erschienen sein mégen. Der Gefahr, der Lessing nicht entgangen ist, 
durch zu nachdriickliche Hinweise auf das Menschlh-Aicllzumenschliche 
des Reformators sein Gesamtbild in ein etwas schiefes Licht zu bringen, 
hat sich Herder nicht ausgesetzt. Den Grund fiir Herders Stillschweigen 
iiber manches Unliebsame in Luthers Wesen darf man aber nicht ein- 
fach darin sehen wollen, dass ihm—im Unterschied zu Lessing etwa— 
die mephistophelische Ader abgegangen sei: wer mit solcher Erklirung 
zu spielen geneigt ist, hat vergessen, wie Herder mit dem jungen Goethe 
in Strassburg umgesprungen ist. Dass Herders Nichterwahnen der mehr 
menschlichen Seite Luthers auch nicht auf mangelhafte Belesenheit 
zuriickzufiihren ist, erhellt schon aus einem oberflichlichen Blick in den 
ausserordentlichen Umfang seiner Lutherlektiire, die ihn sicher mit dem 
“Schlimmsten,”’ was zu berichten wire, vertraut gemacht hat. Wenn er 
trotzdem im Gegensatz zu Lessing solche Ziige nicht betont, so muss die 
Ursache wohl mit darin liegen, dass sie in der Gesamtbewertung des 
Reformators und seines Werkes, in der Herder gerechter als Lessing ist, 
eben nicht die Rolle spielen, die ihnen der letztere zugewiesen hatte. Her- 
ders positive Stellung zu Luther, die natiirlich auch Lessing trotz aller 
Ausstellungen teilt, ist selbstverstindlich bei Hamann in dem gleichen 
ungeschmilerten Masse zu finden. Noch mehr als Herder namlich war 
der Magus im Norden Luthern vdllig ergeben und verdankte ihm geistig- 
religiés so viel, dass er kaum ein Staubchen an seinem Helden entdeckte. 

Von der Jugend bis ins Alter, von den ersten bis zu den letzten Ausse- 
rungen iiber Luther hat Herder also ununterbrochen des Reformators 
Persénlichkeit und Charakter gepriesen. Ist schon der Ton der Luther- 


* Bluhn, a.a.o., 21 ff. 
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stellen der Rigaer Zeit begeistert positiv, so singt Herder ihm in dep 
Biickeburger Jahren wahre Loblieder: “Sein ganz uneigenniitziger, 
lautrer, aufopfernder Charakter’”’ (vi, 214). ‘““Gesund, ganz stark, frei- 
und froh empfindend” (v1, 258) sei der Reformator gewesen, einer der 
gewaltigsten, die Zeiten iiberdauernden Menschen: 


Michtige Eiche! 

Deutsches Stamms! Gotteskraft! 

Wie oben im Wipfel braust der Sturm, 
Sie biumt mit hundertklauigen Armen 
Dem Sturm’entgegen, und steht! 


Sturm braust fort! Es liegen da 
Der diirren, veralteten Aeste 
Zwey daniedergesaust. Sie steht! 
Ist Luther! 


Unter die ewige Eiche, 

Deutsches Stamms, Gotteskraft, 

Hier will ich mich setzen, und Stimme des Herrn 
Hochahndend héren, und ruhn! [xxrx, 53] 


In der beriihmten Vorrede zu seinen deutschen Schriften habe Luther, 
nachdem er sein grosses Werk zum meisten Teil vollbracht, sich als 
“Mann ohne Eigendiinkel” gezeigt, dessen Biicher Herder selber nie 
“ohne tiefes Niederschlagen all seines geringsten Autorstolzes” (vu, 
190) aufschlagen kénne. Nach diesem im besten Sinn des Wortes ein- 
faltigen Genius, dem der auch fiir einen Herder so wichtige ““Name Volk 
... zu Herzen ging”’ (vir, 190) seien ‘‘an Kopf und Herzen .. . sieche 
Zeiten .. -< gkommen” (vil, 272), die gut daran getan hatten und, inso- 
fern auch die Gegenwart miteinbegriffen ist, noch gut daran tiaten, sich 
an Luther und der Reformationsepoche mit ihrer Lauterkeit, Uneigen- 
niitzigkeit und innerer Starke ein Muster zu nehmen. In der Tat gipfelt 
Herders Bewunderung von Luthers “Einfalt,’”’ Miichtigkeit und Ge- 
sundheit in der leidenschaftlich ausgestossenen Frage: “‘Wenn kommst 
du... zweiter Luther” (vu, 190). 

In dem ersten Dezennium der Weimarer Periode fahrt Herder in dem 
gleichen warmen Tone fort, Luthers Persénlichkeit und Charakter mit 
Lob zu iiberschiitten. Wieder redet er von dem ehrlichen Luther, der 
“ein heller, treflicher Kopf” (x, 9) gewesen und “‘trotz eiserner Harte 
und Stirke im Werke seines Berufs im Privatleben der weichste und red- 
lichste Mann” (viii, 230) geblieben sei. Ahnlich heisst es in Lavaters 
Physiognomischen Fragmenten, deren Lutherpassus allgemein Herders 
Feder zugeschrieben wird: “Das Kraft- und Geistvolle Gesicht. . . das 
innige, gefiihlte, tiefblickende, nicht sorgsam erlesende im Auge... 
Der Raum zwischen den Augenbraunen . . . zeigt den Mann—der steht, 
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‘ynd wenn die Welt voll Teufel wire’ ” (Lx, 472-473). Wie eine Vorweg- 
nahme von Karl Holls feinsinnigem Aufsatz iiber Luthers Selbstbeur- 
teilung® klingt es, wenn Herder in schéner Einfiihlung in sein Wesen 
feststellt, dass in dem Reformator Bescheidenheit und Stolz in eigen- 
artiger Mischung zugleich vorhanden gewesen wiren. Es zeugt von 
tieferem Eindringen in die luthersche Psyche, dass Herder das eigen- 
tiimliche, doch wieder so verstindliche Schwanken Luthers in seinen 
Urteilen iiber sich selbst geniigend erkannt hat, um es als charakteristisch 
fiir seinen Helden zu erfassen. Herder weist auch auf einen Umstand hin, 
der sicher nicht von allen Zeitgenossen hinreichend gewiirdigt wurde: 
“Luther kimpfte lange mit sich, ehe er mit der Welt anfing zu kimpfen.” 
Er war ein ‘‘Mann, der mit sich selbst mehr rang, als manche von ihm 
glauben” (vir, 230). Solchen Einblick in Luthers verborgeneres Wesen hat 
Lessing nicht besessen, kaum Hamann. Nur Herder hat mit seiner feinen 
Einfiihlungsgabe diese Tatsache nachdriicklich hervorgehoben; seine 
ausgedehnte Lutherlektiire fiihrte ihn zu solch wichtigen Beobachtungen. 
Von Interesse ist auch die Bemerkung, dass Luther aus engen Verhalt- 
nissen stamme und sich nur mit eiserner Energie in den Bereich der 
grossen Welt erhoben und dort gehalten habe: ‘“‘Mit Miihe’”’ habe er 
sich “aus dem Nichts gezogen,”’ ernstlich ‘‘sich empor gearbeitet”’ und 
seinen Fehlern nicht “‘den Ziigel schiessen’”’ (xv, 248) lassen. In tiefere 
Schichten der Persénlichkeit des Reformators dringt Herders Nachweis, 
dass eine gewisse Duldsamkeit Luther nicht fremd gewesen ist. Wer sich 
an Lessings missbilligende Blicke auf Luthers Intoleranz® erinnert, freut 
sich itiber Herders Hervorheben anderer duldsamer Stimmungen zur 
Vervollstindigung des Bildes: “Ich lasse ... Jedermann seines Sinnes 
walten, will niemand an meinen Diinkel oder Urtheil verbunden haben: 
ich sage, was ich fiihle; halte jeder davon, was ihm sein Geist giebt”’ 
(Ix, 274). So richtig es ist, dass Lessing in diesem Zusammenhange mehr 
iiber Luthers Handlungen als iiber seine Worte spricht, so wahr ist es 
wiederum, dass Herders ausgedehnte Lutherlektiire ihm gestattet, durch 
ein entlegeneres Zitat Einseitigkeiten der lesssingschen Lutheranschau- 
ung zu korrigieren und zu ergiinzen. Herders Grundeinsellung liasst ihn 
Dinge in Luther bemerken, die Lessing entgangen waren. Herder hat 
etwas von dem késtlichen Humor Luthers gewusst, der ihn selbst in 
schwierigen Lagen nicht verliess. Mit Behagen erwiahnt er die prichtige 
Szene auf der Koburg, wo der den kritischen Reichstag zu Augsburg ge- 
spannt verfolgende Luther die innere Freiheit und Geldéstheit findet, in 
dem Treiben der Dohlen und Krihen, die er von seinem Fenster aus 
sieht und hort, ein Bild der Augsburger Zustande zu erblicken und so 


5 Gesammelte Aufsitze zur Kirchengeschichte I (Tibingen: Mohr, 1923), S. 381 ff. 
6 Bluhm, a.a.o., 23-24. 
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“vom Reichstage der Dohlen und Krihen, dahinter doch ein grosser 
Ernst ist’’ (x1, 211), in fast schelmischer Weise zu schreiben. So schwer 
es ist, Herders mannigfache Ausspriiche iiber Persénlichkeit und Cha- 
rakter des Reformators knapp zusammenzufassen, er selber hat ein paar 
pragnante Worte gebraucht, in denen der Grundeindruck anklingt, den 
Luther auf ihn gemacht hat: “.. . oft genug zu unserm Herzerquicken- 
den Luther” zu gehen und seine “‘herzlichen, kraftigen”’ (x, 253) Werke 
immer besser kennen zu lernen, in ihren Reichtum und ihre Pracht sich 
lebenslanglich zu vertiefen—dies ist der Rat, den er jungen Theologen 
nach Abschluss ihrer akademischen Studien fiir die langen Jahre der 
praktischen Amtsarbeit erteilt. 

Wie nach dem Vorausgehenden nicht anders zu erwarten ist, hat Herder 
auch in dem letzten Lebensjahrzehnt Luther von diesem Gesichtspunkt 
der ‘“‘herzerquickenden” Persénlichkeit aus die Treue gehalten. Luther 
bleibt ihm “ein starker Geist, ein wahrer Prophet und Prediger unsres 
Vaterlandes” (xvi, 230). Mit dem letzten Wort ist allerdings eine neue 
Saite angeschlagen, die Herders Lutherbild von etwa 1792 an ein Sonder- 
geprage verleiht: die vaterlindisch-patriotische Note. Selbstverstind- 
lich hatte diese nie véllig bei Herder gefehlt; sie tritt aber an seinem 
Lebensabend in den Vordergrund. Nachdriicklicher als vorher wird jetzt 
hervorgehoben, dass Luther auch “ein patriotischer grosser Mann’”’ 
(xv, 87) war, dessen Stellung vorbildlich sei. Wenn er Luther dahin 
zitiert, dass Deutschland ‘‘Treu und Glauben” (xv, 92) bewahren solle, 
so ist das wie so vieles in Herders Lutherauffassung vor allem eine Auf- 
forderung an die eigene Zeit, den Luthergeist und—das diirfen wir 
hinzufiigen—den Herdergeist, die in diesem Punkte gewiss identisch 
sind, nicht fahren zu lassen. Zu solchen zeitgenéssischen Zwecken wird 
“Luthers edler Schatte (xvim1, 64) des 6fteren in Herders letztem Lebens- 
jahrzehnt beschworen. Aus Sorge um die Nation wendet er sich so an 
den Reformator: “‘Werde nochmals der Lehrer Deiner Nation, ihr Pro- 
phet und Prediger; vielleicht hért Deutschland, Fiirsten, Adel, Hof und 
Volk Deine Stimme, deren Wahrheit hell wie der Mittag, deren Ton und 
Laut so eindringend ist, als zuweilen furchtbar und schrecklich” (xvii, 
512-513). Luther als verantwortlicher sittlicher Fiihrer des deutschen 
Volkes—das ist die héchste Ehre, die Herder Martin Luther erweisen 
kann, 


II. KUNSTLERISCH-SPRACHLICHES 


Neben Luthers grosser Persénlichkeit und edlem Charakter hat Herder 
dessen Kiinstlertum und Sprachmeisterschaft betont; er ist nicht miide 
geworden, bei jeder Gelegenheit an diese unvergingliche Seite der luther- 
schen Gesamtleistung zu erinnern. Wie die Idee von Luthers sittlicher 
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Persénlichkeit Herder sein ganzes Leben hindurch begleitet, so ist er von 
Anfang bis Ende seiner literarisch-theologischen Laufbahn von des Re- 
formators Sprachgewalt bezaubert gewesen. Bereits die Schriften der 
Rigaer Periode sind reich an bedeutsamen Ausspriichen iiber Luthers 
ausserordentliche Beherrschung der Muttersprache und iiber seine sehr 
wichtige Stellung in ihrer Geschichte. Der bekannteste Passus des jungen 
Herder iiber Luthers Sprache ist wohl, dass es kein anderer als Luther 
war, “der die Deutsche Sprache, einen schlafenden Riesen, aufgewecket 
und losgebunden”’ (1, 372). Was ihm zunichst an Luthers Sprache ge- 
fallt, ist ihr Reichtum an “Idiotismen,” die ‘dem Sprachweisen die 
Schachten eréfnen, um das Genie der Sprache zu untersuchen”’ (1, 165). 
Im Mittelpunkt des sprachlichen Lutherinteresses des friihen Herder 
steht natiirlich die deutsche Bibel, die er—hier vom rein literarischen 
Standpunkt—als hervorragende Leistung Luthers wiirdigt und den 
Zeitgenossen ans Herz legt. Wieder gehen historische Feststellung 
von Tatsachen und ihre bewusste Nutzbarmachung fiir die Gegen- 
wart Hand in Hand. Herder weiss, dass das Aufklairungszeitalter mit 
seiner relativen Niichternheit alles andere als die Stunde der Luther- 
bibel ist. Sein Sinn fiir den Vollklang der deutschen Bibel liess ihn 
schon friih erkennen, dass die eigene Zeit diesem literarischen Haupt- 
ereignis der Reformationsepoche nichts Gleichwertiges an die Seite 
zu setzen habe: “‘Kommet her, ihr neuern schénen Geister . . . versucht 
es doch, aus euren reichen Vorrathskammern ein Buch unsres Jahr- 
hunderts zu suchen, das in Absicht der Schreibart die Wiirde der Bibel- 
iibersetzung des Luthers erreichte”’ (1, 375). Herder ist “‘diese arme, sim- 
ple, veraltete Bibeliibersetzung, iiber die mancher Neuling am Geschmack 
spottet”’ (1, 375), ein Héhepunkt in der deutschen Sprachgeschichte, den 
er der Gegenwart vor Augen fiihren will. Sein unbestechliches Gefiihl fiir 
echte Grésse veranlasst ihn, mit beissendem Spott ein biblisches Mach- 
werk seiner Zeit, die Wertheimer Bibel, anzugreifen. Das beste Mittel, 
das Ungeniigend-Unkiinstlerische dieser Ubersetzung einzusehen, sei 
die Lektiire der Lutherbibel: ‘“‘Leset Luther, und denn den Wertheimer 
in seinem Paragraphenstil, mit Wolfischen Kunstausdriicken verbramt”’ 
(1, 375). In einem vorziiglichen Vergleich bezeichnet er Luther als den 
“Griechischen Homer,” wahrend der ‘‘Wertheimer”’ sich damit abfinden 
muss, der ‘““Deutsche Homer” genannt zu werden, ‘‘wenn er in der 
Sammlung alter Reisebeschreibungen als ein rei- 
sender Schulmeister in Paragraphen iibersezzt ist” (1, 375). Diesem 
neumodischen Deutsch gegeniiber stehe “‘die alte Deutsche Kernsprache 
...in den Zeiten ihrer Nervenvollen Starke” (1, 375). Die sprachliche 
Bedeutung der Lutherbibel fiir die Gegenwart sieht Herder in erster 
Linie darin, dass sie, aus einer Zeit stammend, da die deutsche Sprache 
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ein “erhabnes Gothisches Gebaude”’ (1, 376) war, die Sprache des acht- 
zehnten Jahrhunderts, die ‘‘viel von innerer Starke verlohren,” eben 
“gu dieser verlebten Jugendstirke” (1, 287) zuriickbringen kénne. 
“‘Wenn es wahr ist, dass allein in alten Schriftstellern diese Ader gedie- 
genen Goldes anzutreffen . . . sei, so schligt bei dem Stil der Bibeliiber- 
setzung Luthers die Wiinschelruthe zuerst. Reichhaltig ist die Ader, dies 
kann niemand laiugnen, wer wahres Deutsch fiihlet: Noth thut uns das 
Gold aus derselben” (11, 287). Luthers Sprache im allgemeinen und seine 
Bibelsprache im besonderen—das sei der Jungbrunnen des Deutschen 
der Herderzeit. 

Hatte Herder sich in der Rigaer Zeit vor allem fiir Luthers deutsche 
Bibel eingesetzt, so tritt er als hauptamtlicher Pfarrer in Biickeburg mit 
gleicher Energie auch fiir Luthers Liederschaffen ein. Wie bei der Bibe! 
lassen sich auch bei den Liedern zwei Seiten an Herders Interesse unter- 
scheiden. Zuerst seien Luthers beste Lieder an und fiir sich Produktionen 
eines Kiinstlers. Daneben sei es nétig, dass das Aufklarungsjahrhundert, 
das sich angemasst hat, des Reformators Lieder zu “‘verbessern,’”’ von 
diesem térichten Versuch Abstand nehme und Luthers Lieder unver- 
sehrt in ihrer Eigenart lasse. Vom kiinstlerischen Standpunkt hebt Her- 
der dasselbe hervor, was er am Volkslied und bei Shakespeare preist: 
sinnliche, machtige, starke Ausfiihrung der Gedanken—‘‘Und mit wel- 
chem Wurfe von Bildern!” (v, 199). Diese Lebendigkeit und Urspriing- 
lichkeit sind es, die Herder es angetan haben: ‘‘Alle unsre alte Kirchen- 
lieder sind voll dieser Wiirfe und Inversionen: keine aber fast mehr und 
michtiger als die von unserm Luther” (v, 199.) Begeistert lobt Her- 
der die ““Transgressionen, welche in ‘Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott!’ ‘Ge- 
lobet seyst du Jesu Christ!’, ‘Christ lag in Todesbanden!’, und dergleichen 
vorkommen: und wie michtig sind diese Ubergiinge und Inversionen!” 
(v, 199-200). Im Gegensatz zur Aufklarungszeit, die in solchen ‘‘Trar=- 
gressionen” und “Inversionen’” Ubertretungen des guten Geschmackes 
sah, bewertete Herder sie positiv: 


Wahrhaftig nicht Nothfalle einer ungeschliffenen Muse, fiir die wir sie giitig 
annehmen: sie sind allen alten Liedern solcher Art, sie sind der urspriinglichen, 
unentnervten, freien und mannlichen Sprache besonders eigen: die Einbildungs- 
kraft fiihret natiirlich darauf, und das Volk, das mehr Sinne und Einbildung 
hat, als der studirende Gelehrte, fiihlt sie, zumal von Jugend auf gelernt, und sich 
gleichsam nach ihnen gebildet, so innig und iibereinstimmend, dass ich mich z. E. 
wie tiber zehn Thorheiten unsrer Liederverbessrung, so auch dariiber wundern 
muss, wie sorgfaltig man sie wegbannet, und dafiir die schlafrigsten Zeilen, die 
erkiinsteltsten Partikeln, die mattesten Reime hineinpropfet [v, 200]. 


In Luthers Liedern werden dem Volke, jenem “grossen ehrwiirdigen 
Theil des Publicums,” gerade “durch Bild und Feuer Lehre und That 
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auf Einmal in Herz und Seele geworfen,” ganz anders als in ihrer neuen 
Gestalt, in der “‘Lehren in trockner, schlafriger Dogmatischer Form, in 
einer Reihe todter, schlaftrunken nickender Reime”’ (v, 200) dargeboten 
werden. Mit diesen Worten Herders ist iibrigens eine Art geistiger Ver- 
bindung zur Lyrik des jungen Goethe hergestellt. Es ist kaum denkbar, 
dass Herder den Liederdichter Martin Luther héher hatte loben kénnen 
als ihn in die Nahe des Dichters Goethe zu riicken, dessen Strassburger 
und Frankfurter Lyrik dem herderschen Ideal so nahekam. Umgekehrt 
trafe ein herrlicher Ausspruch Herders tiber Luther auch auf den jungen 
Goethe zu: ‘‘sein Leben, Lieder und Schriften wie ganz sind sie Klang, 
lebendiger Gang, Handlung!” (vu, 318). 

Herders friihe Uberzeugnung von Luthers sprachlicher Meisterschaft 
begleitet ihn auch in der verhiltnismiassig langen Weimarer Periode. 
Gegen die Mitte dieser Epoche fallt einer seiner schénsten Ausspriiche 
iiber Luthers Sprache. In den Bemerkungen iiber Lessing, in denen er 
ihn den gréssten deutschen Sprachmeister seit Luther nent, nimmt er 
die deutsche Sprache gegen den Vorwurf der Plumpheit in Schutz mit 
dem Hinweis auf Luther und Lessing: ‘‘In beiden Schriftstellern hat sie 
nichts von der piumpen Art, von dem steifen Gange, den man ihr zum 
Nationaleigenthum machen will” (xv, 487). Mit hohem Stolz auf diese 
beiden fahrt Herder fort: ‘und doch, wer schreibt urspriinglich Deutscher 
als Luther oder Lessing?” (xv, 487). Herder gibt zu, dass 
manche Deutsche plump und steif schreiben, weist aber die Idee zuriick, 
dass solche stilistischen Mangel notwendig zu deutscher Art und Kunst 
gehéren. Ganz im Gegenteil, echte deutsche Art und Kunst sei eben bei 
Luther und Lessing zu finden. Besonders Luther ist und bleibt ihm ‘‘der 
grosse Meister unsrer Sprache’’ (xm, 196), an dessen Lob er sich nicht 
genug tun kann. Wenige vor Herder haben so klar gesehen, dass Luther 
nicht nur objektiv zu den beredtesten Deutschen gehért sondern auch 
subjektiv sein ganzes Ich in seinen Schriften ausgedriickt habe: “er 
mahlt sich in jeder Zeile” (x1, 89). Erst seit Herder ist es ins allgemeine 
Bewusstsein gedrungen, dass auch fiir Luther das Goethewort gilt, die 
Werke seien Bruchstiicke einer grossen Konfession. Ausserdem blieb 
Herder in Weimar Luthers geistlichen Liedern in ihrer Urform treu. Es 
ist bekannt, dass er seine hohe Meinung iiber diese wichtige Seite des 
lutherschen Schaffens, die er schon in Biickeburg ausgesprochen hatte, 
in Weimar in die Tat umsetzte: in dem Weimarer Gesangbuch, das 
Herder herausgab, hat er Luthers Lieder in ihrer urspriinglichen Gestalt 
wiederherzustellen sich bemiiht. In voller Ubereinstimmung mit seiner 
Uberzeugung, dass ‘in den Gesiangen Luthers” eine volle Seele, eine 
“ganze Brust” (xxxt, 710) sich aussprachen, hat er das Prinzip befolgt, 
nichts an Luthers Fassungen zu andern. “Aus dem Herzen entsprungen, 
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gehen sie zu Herzen” (xxx1, 710); darum habe er, Herder, “‘sorgfiltig 
die alte wahre Lesart hervorgesucht” (xxx1, 708). 

Auch im letzten Weimarer Jahrzehnt bekennt sich Herder weiter zu 
Luthers Sprachmeisterschaft und Kiinstlertum. Luther bleibt ihm der 
hochverdiente Mann, der “‘die classische Biichersprache der Deutschen 
zuerst fixiret’’ (xvi, 230). Bis in die letzten Lebensjahre sagt Herder 
den Zeitgenossen immer wieder, wie “frei und natiirlich” (xx, 250) 
Luther geschrieben habe und wie sehr sie sich an seinem Stil ein Beispie! 
nehmen sollten. Selbstverstandlich fahrt Herder fort, die lutherschen 
Lieder zu preisen. Dass er trotz solchen Lobes kein blinder Verehrer der 
lutherschen Muse war, zeigen die kritischen Worte, die er in den letzten 
Weimarer Jahren ausspricht. Nachdem er noch einmal seine hohe Mei- 
nung gedussert hat, bemerkt er mit Recht, dass Luthers “‘Ubersetzungen 
alter Hymnen ziemlich hart sind” (xv1, 230). Von dieser Ausstellung 
abgesehen, sind Herder Luthers Lieder so lieb und wert, dass er sie wie 
friiher als musterhaft bezeichnet und nur bedauert, dass sie etwas Ein- 
maliges darstellen und von den spiateren Zeiten nicht wieder in ihrer 
Hohe erreicht wurden: “Es wire zu wiinschen gewesen, dass, wie in 
Allem, so auch in dieser Liederrsprache sein Geist hatte forterben kénnen 
(xvi, 230). Diese Klage hatte er bereits in dem ersten Weimarer Jahr- 
zehnt angestimmt, als er einmal die Bemerkung hingeworfen hatte, dass 
auf dem Gebiet der geistlichen Lieder Luthers “‘Gehiilfen und Nach- 
folger” sich ihm zwar angeschlossen hatten, ‘‘nur freilich nach ihren 
Kraften” (xxv, 323). Nicht zu iibersehen sind die paar Worte “‘wie in 
Allem.” Nicht nur in der Liedersprache also sei Luthers Geist nicht fort- 
gesetzt worden, sondern iiberhaupt in jedem Betracht sei er ohne Erbe 
geblieben. An einer andern Stelle, im Jahre 1799, erweitert Herder die 
Bemerkung iiber die Liedersprache, in der man Luther nicht habe nach- 
folgen kénnen, zu der Frage der Benutzung der deutschen Sprache im 
allgemeinen, die nach Luthers Tode gleichfalls nicht in seinem Sinne 
aufrechterhalten blieb. Der Reformator habe sich, bei aller Beherrschung 
des Lateinischen, der deutschen Muttersprache als eines vollwertigen 
Ausdruckmittels bedient, was die Folgezeit nicht getan hatte: ‘Auch 
hier war Luther fiir uns Deutsche ein hochverdienter Mann.... 
Man ging ihm nicht nach, wie man hatte thun sollen; im Gebrauch der 
Landessprache kamen Frankreich und England uns weit voran”’ (xxI, 
268). Trotz solcher Verehrung Luthers wegen seiner Leistungen auf dem 
Gebiete der deutschen Sprache hat Herder keine Illusionen iiber die 
Erweckung einer bedeutenden deutschen Literatur durch des Reforma- 
tors eigene Titigkeit. Beinahe wie eine friihe Vorwegnahme der These 
Wolfgang Stammlers von der ‘lutherischen Pause’ klingt es, wenn Herder 
niichtern feststellt: ‘‘Fiir die Poesie” solle man “‘ja nicht zu viel davon”’ 
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(d. i. von der Reformation) “‘erwarten” (xvi, 230)! In feiner Erkenntnis 
des Wesens der lutherschen Reformation fihrt Herder fort: ‘‘Eine poe- 
tische Reformation bewirkte Luther also nicht; (dessen er sich auch nicht 
anmaasste;)”’ (xvi, 231). Den Grund dafiir sieht Herder in der histo- 
rischen Tatsache, dass theologische Auseinandersetzungen das Huma- 
nistische unterdriickten: es “‘gaben die dogmatischen Streitigkeiten, die 
durch seine Reformation entstanden, dem Geist der Gelehrten eine ganz 
andre, ziemlich unpoetische Wendung”’ (xvi, 231). Vielleicht noch wich- 
tiger als Herders Uberzeugung, dass Luther keine literarische Reforma- 
tion heraufgefiihrt habe, ist ein weiterer Gedanke, der ebenfalls gewisse 
Schatten auf das sprachliche Wirken des Reformators wirft: 

...da mit dem obersichsischen Dialekt, der durch Luthers Bibeliibersetzung 
und Schriften allgemach zur Biichersprache ward, die Mundarten andrer Pro- 
vinzen in den Schatten gedriingt wurden: so gingen auch die in ihnen vorhandenen 
poetischen Producte des obern and niedern Deutschlands auf eine Zeitlang und 
fiir die meisten Provenzen fast in Vergessenheit iiber [xv1, 231]. 


Natiirlich hat dieses Mitergebnis der Reformation Herders Blick fiir 
die Bedeutung der Lutherbibel und der sonstigen Schriften des Reforma- 
tors nicht wesentlich getriibt. So sehr er auch die Zuriickdriingung an- 
derer Dialekte durch das Lutherdeutsch bedauert, so sehr weiss er 
Luthers iibersetzerische Leistung an und fiir sich zu schitzen, des Man- 
nes, den er immer als den “gréssessten Meister des Uebersetzens in 
unserer Sprache” (xxvii, 276) angesehen und als seinen Meister darin 
dankbar anerkannt hat. Herder begann und endete als ehrlicher Be- 
wunderer des lutherschen Sprachgenies; Luther ist ihm sein ganzes Leben 
hindurch Muster gewesen, das er bei allen Gelegenheiten der eigenen 
Zeit vorgehalten hat. 

In diesem Aufsatz ist bisher Herders Stellung zu Luthers Persénlich- 
keit und Charakter einer seits und zu seiner Sprachgenialitat und Kiinst- 
lerschaft andererseits dargestellt worden. Beide Aspekte der Gesamt- 
existenz Luthers haben das gemein, dass Herder ihnen von Anfang bis 
Ende seiner Laufbahn ununterbrochen hohe Verehrung entgegenge- 
bracht hat. Es ist von einiger Wichtigkeit, dass ein lebenslanglicher 
Lutherleser wie Herder sein friihes positives Urteil nie geaindert hat: 
die michtige, edle Persénlichkeit und der grosse Sprachmeister sind 
stets von Herder gepriesen worden. 


III. THEOLOGISCH-RELIGIOSES 


Wenn wir uns nun dem Problem der herderschen Auseinandersetzung 
mit Luthers Theologie zuwenden, so bietet sich uns ein wesentlich an- 
deres Bild dar. Anstatt sein Leben lang die gleiche Stellung einzunehmen 
wie im Falle der Persénlichkeit und Sprache, hat Herder seine Meinung 
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iiber Luthers Religion gewandelt. Das zeitlich Alteste sind wohl die 
lateinischen Thesen, die er aufstellte, ehe er pastor adiunctus in Riga 
wurde. Ausser dem theologischen Examen, dem er sich unterziehen muss- 
te, hatte er seine Thesen in einem auf das Examen folgenden Kolloquium 
zu verteidigen. In diesen Thesen vom Jahre 1767 zeigt sich der junge 
Herder als Lutheraner im Sinne des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts. Fr 
wendet sich scharf gegen die Synergisten, tritt fiir Augustin gegen 
Pelagius ein und fiir “nostrum ...Lutherum” gegen Erasmus. Vom 
genuin lutherschen Standpunkt aus iiberrascht nur der Gedanke, dass 
die Dogmen der lutherischen Kirche nicht vernunftwidrig seien: “Dog- 
mata Lutheranae ecclesiae .. . rationi non contraria” (xxxt, 26). In 
solcher Formulierung hért man wohl den in der lutherischen Orthodoxie 
mehr und mehr zu Wort gekommenen spiteren Melanchthon, dessen 
Aristotelismus und Betonung des /umen naturale an die Stelle des die 
Vernunft im Religiésen ganz anders bewertenden Luther getreten war. 
Wenn Herder dann fortfihrt, dass die Dogmata der lutherischen Kirche 
“verbo Dei exactissime consentanea” (xxxtII, 26) seien, so befindet er 
sich wieder auf gut lutherschem Boden. Die Frage ist natiirlich, ob 
wirkliche Uberzeugung diesen objektiv so orthodox klingenden Sitzen 
zugrunde liegt. Wir méchten vor allem wissen, ob die orthodoxe Gesin- 
nung innerlich erlebt ist oder nur zu Examenszwecken angelesen. So 
gewiss nun diese Frage sich kaum mit letzter Sicherheit beantworten 
lasst,’ so klar ist doch wohl, dass die Bedeutung der Thesen fiir den jun- 
gen Herder nur dann festzustellen ist wenn wir seine anderen gleich- 
zeitigen Schriften befragen. Allerdings muss man sich dabei der Schwierig- 
keit bewusst sein, dass die anderen Schriften trotz ihrer Reichhaltigkeit 
nicht eben theologische Dinge behandeln. Wir diirfen aber aus der Ab- 
wesenheit theologischer Erérterungen nicht folgern, dass der junge Her- 
der nicht auch ernstlich iiber theologica nachgedacht hat. Die Frage ist 
nur, inwieweit Luther und Luthersches ihn persénlich beschiaftigt haben. 
Die Quellen gestatten uns allein zu sagen, dass Ausspriiche iiber den 
Theologen Luther selten in der Rigaer Periode sind. Nicht einmal in den 
Predigten Herders spielt der religiése Denker eine Rolle, so sehr darin, 
besonders zur Zeit der engen Beriihrung mit dem lutherkundigen Ha- 
mann, von Siinde und Gnade die Rede ist. Gleichwohl ist auch diese ortho- 
doxe Einstellung des sich iiberall leicht einfiihlenden Mannes mehr an- 
empfunden als in letzter Tiefe selbsterlebt.* Es diirfte sein, dass auch die 


7 Vergleiche zur Sache Joh. Kirschfeldt, Herders Konsistorialexamen in Riga 1767 (Riga: 
Herdergesellschaft, Abhandlungen Bd. 5, 1935).—K. ist durchaus der Meinung, dass 
Herder sich ‘‘einwandfrei zur evangelisch-luterischen Kirche” (S.31) bekenne. Interessant 
ist auch K.s Bemerkung, dass ‘‘der Pietismus in Riga nie heimisch gewesen”’ (S. 33) sei. 

8 Eduard Gronau, “‘Herders religiése Jugendentwicklung,” Zeitschrift fiir systematische 
Theologie, vit (1930), 308-346. 
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Orthodoxie der lateinischen Thesen mit ihrer Parteinahme fir zentrale 
Dogmen der lutherischen Kirche doch mehr angelesen und ererbt als 
wirklich echt und persénlich notwendig war. Dennoch weiss der Rigaer 
Herder sehr wohl um die letzte Verankerung Luthers in der Theologie. 
Bei aller Bewunderung fiir die Kraft und Schénheit der Sprache Luthers 
ist Herder nie versucht zu glauben, dasss Luther selber etwa seine Sprach- 
meisterschaft irgendwie als Selbstzweck angesehen hatte. “Sprache,” 
schreibt der junge Herder, ‘“‘war bei ihm immer nur die dritte Sache” 
(1v, 301). Weit entfernt, die Sprache um ihrer selbst willen zu pflegen, 
bediene sich Luther seiner Beherrschung der Muttersprache in erster 
Linie als eines Mittels zum Zweck, der bei ihm rein religids sei. Die 
“hoéhern Zwecke”’ (1v, 301), die Herder richtig hervorhebt, sind immer 
die theologisch-weltanschaulichen, denen alles Kiinstlerische unter- 
geordnet ist. Trotz dieser Einschriankung der Geltung des Sprachlichen 
schitzt Herder die allgemeine Stellung der Sprache in Luthers Existenz 
weit héher als die meisten der Zeitgenossen. Ohne noch einmal auf das 
Kapitel Sprachlich-Kiinstlerisches ziiruckzugreifen, ware hier auf eine 
interessante Stelle aufmerksam zu machen: “Auch in der Sprache haben 
wir von Luthern noch lange nicht so viel gelernet, als wir lernen kénnten 
und sollten” (11, 42). In diesem Ausspruch, der, wie Herder etwas dunkel 
andeutet, ein “Zitat” von Klopstock ist, hat eine feine Akzentverschie- 
bung stattgefunden: wahrend Klopstock schreibt, ‘‘sie’”’ (die Deutschen) 
“haben von diesem grossen Manne iiberhaupt weniger gelernt, als sie 
hatten lernen sollen,”’® schwacht Herder das ‘“‘iiberhaupt” zu ‘‘auch” ab. 
Wenn selbst Klopstock, der als Dichter das Sprachlich-Kiinstlerische 
an Luther besonders hochschitzt,'® die aussersprachliche Leistung des 
Reformators etwas stirker betont als Herder, so ist es kaum iiberra- 
schend, bei Hamann, der sich dieses Klopstockzitates gleichfalls bedient, 
eine weitere Akzentverschiebung zu finden, natiirlich nach der entgegen- 
gesetzten Richtung wie bei Herder. Hatte Herder das “iiberhaupt” zu 
“auch” herabgetént, so hebt Hamann das “‘iiberhaupt”’ noch mehr her- 
vor und druckt es gesperrt; in den Sokratischen Denkwiirdigkeiten heisst 
es 1759, dass... “ein richtig und fein denkender Schwirmer jiingst uns 
erinnert hat, dass wir von diesem grossen Manne [Luther] nicht nur in der 
deutschen Sprache, sondern ibe rhaupt nicht so viel gelernt als 
wir hatten sollen und kénnen.’" Fiir Hamann also, noch mehr als fiir 
Klopstock, steht die jenseits alles Sprachlichen liegende Bedeutung 


® Der Nordische Aufseher, 1; 26. Stiick, 18. Mai 1758. S. 223-4. Die Angabe in Suphan, 
11, 368 ist ungenau. 

10 Man denke an die Ode ‘‘Die deutsche Bibel.” 

" S. 30. Jeder Zweifel, dass mit dem ‘“‘Schwairmer” Klopstock gemeint ist, wird beseitigt 
durch Hamanns handschriftliche Eintragung in dem Exemplar der von Faber du Faur’schen 
Sammlung in Yale: ‘‘Klopstock im Nordischen Aufseher, den Kramer . . . herausgegeben.” 
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Luthers hoher als fiir Herder. Das ist eine wichtige Uberlegung, die zu 
Herders Lutherbild notwendig gehért: er weiss sehr wohl, dass die 
Sprache nicht das Letzte fiir Luther ist, aber er lasst diese Tatsache nicht 
so scharf hervortreten wie die Zeitgenossen Klopstock und vor allem 
Hamann. Im allgemeinen ist aber der Rigaer Herder schon Theologe 
genug, um zu bemerken, dass Luthers grosse Verdienste um die deutsche 
Sprache kritisch anzusehen sind, sobald es sich um die eigentliche 
“Sprache der Theologie” handele. Obwohl Luther “der Sprache der 
Theologie Ton gegeben”’ (1v, 301), diirfe man nicht vergessen, dass er 
das “‘oft freilich zum Nachtheil biblischer Begriffe” (1v, 301) getan habe. 
Was Herder damit sagen will, ist wohl klar: Luther habe haufig die 
historische Genauigkeit einer Art Verabsolutierung der Bibel geopfert, 
d. h., Luthers einheitliche Theologie, wie sie auch in seiner Bibeliiber- 
setzung zum Ausdruck komme, entspriche der vielkliiftigen biblischen 
Theologie in keinem Sinne; die glaittende Hand Luthers habe der ge- 
schichtlich gegebenen Unebenheiten gar zu viele aus dem Wege geraéumt. 
Mit des Reformators eigenen Worten diirfte man Herders Kritik dahin 
zusammenfassen, es seien zu oft ““Klétze und Wacken” beseitigt worden, 
die das Relativistische der biblischen Anschauungen dem Leser der 
sonst so grossartigen Lutherbibel nicht immer zum Bewusstsein kom- 
men lassen. Herder, der ein feines Ohr fiir historische Unterschiede hatte, 
wollte dies Individuelle auch in einer deutschen Bibel bewahrt sehen. 
Dass Luther das nicht getan hatte, musste Herder von seinem Stand- 
punkt aus bedauern. 

Ist der Ertrag der Rigaer Jahre fiir Herders Stellung zum Theologen 
Luther nicht besonders gross, da der friihe Herder kaum wirkliches Inter- 
esse fiir orthodoxe Fragen besass, so verandert sich die Lage in der 
Biickeburger Zeit betrichtlich. Das its natiirlich keine neue Einsicht, da 
die Herderforschung seit Hayms und Suphans Tagen betont hat, dass 
Herder sich in Biickeburg zum ersten Mal tiefer mit Problemen der 
Theologie befasste. Der Theologe Horst Stephan® hat dieser Tatsache 
eine ganze Monographie gewidmet. Trotz ihrer Breite ist diese sorgfil- 
tige Untersuchung nicht eingehend genug, um das Spezialproblem der 
herderschen Stellung zu Luther genauer zu beriihren. Eine besondere 
Darstellung ist daher nétig. Dem Leser der zahlreichen bedeutenden 
Ausspriiche Herders iiber Luthers Theologie wird sofort klar, dass der 
Biickeburger Herder sich wirklich in Luther vertieft hat. Hatten bisher 
in Herders Denken iiber den Reformator die gewaltige, lautere Persén- 
lichkeit und der geniale Sprachmeister vorgeherrscht, so wird in Biicke- 
burg der The ologe Luther in das Zentrum des herderschen Luther- 


"2 Herder in Biickeburg (Tiibingen, 1905). 
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interesses geriickt. Das erste Hauptergebnis der Biickeburger Luther- 
lektiire ist die Erkenntnis, dass Luther sich durchaus als biblischer 
Theologe fiihlte. Gewiss hatte Herder als protestantisch erzogener und 
eingestellter Mensch das langst gewusst. Jetzt aber, unter dem frischen 
Eindruck der lutherschen Schriften, tritt ihm diese Verankerung Luthers 
in der Heiligen Schrift erst véllig ins Bewusstsein. War Luther ihm vor- 
her vor allem ein edler Charakter und grosser Kiinstler gewesen (was 
Luther ihm natiirlich weiter bleibt), so wird er jetzt an erster Stelle 
“uynerreichter Prophet,” “Bote Gottes ans Volk! Ueberbringer und Doll- 
metscher des Worts fiir Welt und Nachwelt!”’ (v1, 190). Aus Luthers 
Vorrede zu seinen deutschen Schriften zitiert er nicht “ohne tiefes 
Niederschlagen all meines geringsten Autorstolzes” (v1, 190) Stellen, 
die betonen, dass Luther sich und alle Menschen fiir nichts mit der 
Schrift verglichen halte. Herder billigt durchaus, was Luther iiber die 
Ausnahmstellung der Bibel sagt: “Sie leuchtet von ihrem und nicht von 
unserm Lichte” (vi, 190). Mit Nachdruck macht er jedoch darauf auf- 
merksam, dass Luther —bei allem “‘Eifer fiir das Wort Gottes .. . bis 
an seinen Tod” (vil, 214)—kein “‘Sylbenstreiter” (vu, 257) war, kein 
“Starrkopf” in der ‘‘Dogmatik im eigentlichen Verstande”’ (vi1, 257), 
“kein Grenzscheider und wie ers nannte, und die Leute sonderbar ansah, 
kein Jurist!”’ (vit, 215). Dabei wiederholt der Biickeburger Pfarrer, der 
offen gesteht, Gottes Wort sei ihm selber wie einem Luther ‘‘Beruf,”’ dass 
dieses Gotteswort von seinem eigenen, keinesfalls aber ‘‘von unserm 
Lichte”’ (vm, 303) leuchte. Ausser Luthers tiefer Ehrfurcht vor dem Worte 
Gottes hebt Herder auch die Seite seines Schaffens hervor, die den 
“Fortschritt der Auslegungskunst”’ betrifft, um den Titel einer bekannten 
Akademierede Karl Holls zu gebrauchen. Mit Vorliebe spricht Herder 
von Luthers “scharfem, gesundem Blick in den rechten Sinn der Bibel 
und seinem Feuerhass gegen Allegorische Tindelei”’ (v1, 78). Er stellt 
mit Genugtuung fest, dass der Reformator, dessen breite Auslegungs- 
titigkeit er hiufig begriisst, ‘“mit seinem Feuerblicke immer so gerade 
in dene rsten Sinn, den klaren Wortverstand drang, und diesen Grund 
der Auslegung seiner Kirche als Wahrheitprobe, als Feld des Erkennt- 
nisses iibermachte” (vim, 591, 78). Allerdings hat Herder zu seinem 
Arger dfters Stellen in Luthers Schriften gefunden, in denen der Reforma- 
tor tiichtig allegorisiert trotz seines heftigen Bestehens auf dem sensus 
literalis und seines Ablehnens des sensus allegoricus. Missbilligend muss 
Herder feststellen, dass Luther, ‘‘der grosse Feind aller Mystischen 
Tandeleien” (vlI1, 21), selber manchmal bedenklich ins Allegorisieren 
gerat. 

In diesen nachdenklichen Biickeburger Jahren ist Herder tief in Luther 
eingedrungen. Besonders aufschlussreich sind seine Ausserungen iiber 
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De servo arbitrio. Obwohl zwischen der Biickeburger positiven Bewer- 
tung dieser lutherschen Grundschrift und den Rigaer theologischen 
Priifungsthesen gewrisse innere Beziehungen zu bestehen scheinen, 
so darf man doch nicht beide “Bekenntnisse” zu Luthers Theglogie 
ohne weiteres identifizieren. Die Rigaer Thesen, zu einem bestimmten 
“beruflichen” Zwecke aufgestellt, sind kaum in dem Masse Nieder- 
schlag eigener religiéser Uberzeugungen wie die spontanen Ausserungen 
der Biickeburger Jahre. Die Behauptung, dass Herder in Biickeburg 
dem Kern von Luthers Theologie sich genihert habe, stiitzt sich auf 
Luthers eigene Bemerkung, dass es in seinem Streit mit Erasmus, 
ob namlich das arbitrium servum oder liberum sei, um letzte theologische 
Anliegen gehe. Was Herder in diesen Jahren iiber De servo arbitrio 
schreibt, zeugt von einem Lutherwissen, das neben dem Hamanns 
sehr wohl bestehen kann. Herders Bemerkung, dass Luthers Lehre vom 
geknechteten Willen ‘‘Halbweisen ein Argerniss und Halbtugendhaften 
eine Thorheit” (vim, 308) sei, zeigt, wie sehr Herder sich in das Problem 
vertieft hat. Die neuere Lutherforschung stimmt mit Herder iiberein, 
dass mehr als Halbweisheit und mehr als Halbtugendhaftigkeit erfor- 
derlich sind, um den Sinn Luthers zu erfassen. Klar spricht Herder aus, 
dass Erasmus Luther in dieser tiefen Angelegenheit nicht verstanden 
habe (viii, 307). Wie persénlich erkimpft Herders Lutherbevorzugung 
ist, geht auch daraus hervor, dass er seine eigene Stellungnahme in dieser 
wichtigen Frage scharf von der vieler Theologen abgrenzt. Man denkt 
an den beriihmten Lutherappell Lessings, wenn Herder iiber die lutheri- 
sche Orthodoxie so redet: ‘Eine Heerde sprichts [d.h. die Theologie des 
servum arbitrium] ihm nach ohne Empfindung, als eine geerbte Lehre, 
der sie selbst widersprechen”’ (vit, 308). Dem noch jugendlichen Herder 
ist Luthers Religion etwas Heiliges, dessen allzurasche Annahme seitens 
der orthodoxen Theologenschaft ihn stért. Herder wie Lessing bezweifeln, 
dass die Masse der “Lutheraner” des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts in 
einem selbstaindigen Sinne lutherisch sei. Wenn beide Manner hier in 
ihrer Kritik der lutherischen Orthodoxie in einem Atem genannt sind, 
so ist natiirlich nicht zu vergessen, dass dariiber hinaus ihre positive 
Einstellung zu Luther einander entgegengesetzt ist: Lessing ist gegen 
Luthers Theologie, der Biickeburger Herder dafiir. Trotz solcher 
Ubereinstimmung Herders mit einer Zentrallehre Luthers stimmt er 
nicht véllig mit Luthers Anschauungen iiberein. Tatsichlich hat Herder, 
wie einige seiner weiteren Worte andeuten, Luthers Lehre ins mehr 
Philosophisch-Allgemeinmenschliche umgebogen: ‘“...eben diese 
Lehre,” schreibt er, “bewies Luthers tiefes Gefiihl in die Bande der 
Menschheit. ... Der Vogel diinkt sich in seiner Netzkammer frei und 
der Vogler zweifelt keinen Augenblick am Strick seiner Knechtschaft” 
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(vu, 308). Damit ist der Ursinn der Schrift Luthers gebrochen. Solchen 
Ausfiihrungen gegeniiber, die die Parallele zu Hamanns Lutherbekenntnis 
wieder verblassen lassen, diirfen aber andere Stellen nicht unbeachtet 
bleiben, in denen von neuem der volle Lutherglaube zum Ausdruck 
kommt. Herder kann in diesen Jahren ohne jede Einschrinkung iiber 
Luthers ‘‘tiefste Lehre vom Siindenfall und von Gottesgnade”’ (v11, 125) 
sprechen wie auch iiber “die Lehre Luthers de servo arbitrio und den 
Felsengrund seiner leider! verlassenen Biblischen Offenbahrung” (vm, 
127). In eine andere Richtung weist Herders Kritik an Luthers bekannter 
Ablehnung des Jakobusbriefes. Unter klarer Beziehung auf Luthers 
Herabwertung der Epistel sagt Herder, dass ‘viel nahrhafte Frucht” 
unter der “Strohhiille” verborgen sei; Herder redet geradezu von dem 
“ernsten, edlen, goldschweren Brief Jakobi” (vit, 500). Luthers Kritik, 
dass der Brief “strohern’’ ware, ruft eine beachtenswerte Bemerkung 
Herders tiber Luthers Stellung in der Geschichte des Christentums her- 
vor, die sich kaum mit Herders Bekenntnis zur Religion des servum ar- 
bitrium reimen liisst: 


Luther nannte den Brief strohern. Der Zeitpunkt, in dem Luther schrieb und 
sahe, war, wie jeder weiss, enge und die Lieblingslehre, an der er sich hielt und 
zum Vortheil der Welt halten musste, verengte ihm seinen Gesichtspunkt noch 
mehr. Die Sphiare des Geistes Gottes ist grésser, als der Gesichtskreis Luthers 
[v11, 500]. 


Dieser Herder weicht von Luthers Lieblingslehre der sola fides zugunsten 
eines umfassenderen Blickpunktes ab. In der Biickeburger Periode ist 
Herder also vermige seiner Einfiihlungsgabe iiber Kern und Stern der 
lutherschen Religion nicht nur gut im Bilde sondern hat sie sogar tief 
erlebt. Obwohl er sich gelegentlich zu ihr bekennt, ist es kaum je ein vdl- 
liges Bekenntnis, insofern verallgemeinernde Zusitze ihm die theolo- 
gische Spitze nehmen. Es handelt sich eben nicht um die ganze Luther- 
hingabe des Magus. 

In dieser Verbindung ist nun wichtig, dass Herder im ersten Weimarer 
Jahrzehnt fast nicht iiber den Theologen Luther spricht, wiewohl er 
auch in dieser Periode viel iiber Luther als Persénlichkeit und Kiinstler 
geschrieben hat. Eigentlich nimmt Herder in diesen Jahren nur einmal 
zu Luthers Theologie Stellung, und zwar in der Schlussfassung der Schrift 
Vom Erkennen und Empfinden der menschlichen Seele. Der ganzen Auf- 
fassung nach gehdért der folgende Passus jedoch noch in die Biickeburger 
Zeit, wenn er auch das Datum 1778 tragt: “Luther, mit seinem Buch de 
servo arbitrio, ward und wird von den Wenigsten verstanden; man wider- 
stritt elend oder plarret nach, warum? weil man nicht wie Luther fiihlet 
und hinauf ringet’’ (vu, 202). Mit diesen dem Wesen nach in die 
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Biickeburger Epoche zuriickreichenden Worten ist nichts Neues gesagt, | 
es sei denn, dass in der Weimarer Fassung das Philosophisch-Allgemein- . 
menschliche dieser Stelle noch mehr in den Vordergrund tritt als friiher. 
Wenn man von einem einzigen weiteren “theologischen” Ausspruch Her- 
ders aus dieser Zeit absieht, dass nimlich Luther zufolge die Bibel ein 
Buch wie andere menschliche Biicher sei (x, 9), so ist von dem Theologen 
Luther in der ersten Weimarer Epoche so gut wie nicht die Rede. Nimmt 
man noch dazu, dass diese letzte Bemerkung kaum richtig sein diirfte, so 
kann man sagen, dass Herder der Religion Luthers in den ersten zehn 
Jahren in Weimar, jedenfalls soweit schriftlich Niedergelegtes in Frage 
kommt, nicht weiter nachgegangen ist. Die bedeutenden Ansitze der 
Biickeburger Zeit scheinen unentwickelt geblieben zu sein. 

Auch in der zweiten Hialfte der Weimarer Epoche sagt Herder ver- 
haltnismdssig wenig iiber Luthers Theologie, aber das Wenige, was er 
sagt, ist von grundlegender Bedeutung. An Klarheit und gereifter Stel- 
lungsnahme lassen Herders knappe Ausfiihrungen nichts zu wiinschen 
iibrig. Auch der “‘alte” Herder hat sich in den Weimarer Spatjahren mit 
dem Kernstiick der Lutherreligion innerlich auseinandergesetzt. Es ist 
richtig von der bisherigen Forschung gesehen, dass er, quantitativ be- 
trachtet, sehr wenig zu sagen hat. Aber es ist nicht immer richtig bemerkt 
worden, dass dies Wenige von hohem geistigem Werte ist. In den paar 
in Frage kommenden Stellen, vor allem in der Hauptstelle vom Jahre ; 
1798, ballt sich das Wichtigste gewissermassen zusammen, was der reife 
Herder in den letzten Lebensjahren iiber Luther gedacht hat. Was 
zunichst den grossen Passus von 1798 angeht, so ist er nicht leicht zu 
iiberschitzen. In ihm kommt Herders Abschiednehmen von dem Theolo- ; 
gen Luther unmissverstindlich zum Ausdruck. Die Abkehr von der d 
Theologie Luthers ist ein bewusst vollzogener geistiger Akt, der ohne 
genaues Wissen um das Herz der lutherschen Weltanschauung nicht : 
denkbar ist. Es wire fast eine Unterschitzung der Gelehrsamkeit des 
alternden Herder, dessen kulturhistorischer und kulturphilosophischer 
Blick immer weiter reicht, wenn man hier nur von einem Verblassen des 
Lutherbildes reden wollte. Schon der Umstand, dass Herders Bruch mit 
dem Theologen Luther innerhalb eines weitgespannten geistigen Rahmens 
stattfindet, sollte vor zu einfachen Formulierungen warnen. Fast leiden- 
schaftlich wendet sich der Weimaraner gegen Augustin und seine Gnaden- 
lehre. Mit Bedauern stellt er den ungeheuren Einfluss dieses Denkers 
auf Luther und seine Welt fest: ““Entbehrlicher Weise kam der Augusti- 
nismus auch ins Lutherthum hiniiber; denn gewiss war der Streit, der 
zwischen Luther und Erasmus iiber den freien Willen des Menschen ent- 
stand, dem Christentum sehr entbehrlich” (xx, 69). Der mehr und mehr 
auf Humanitét und Toleranz bedachte Herder ist entsetzt iiber die 
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rabies theologorum: ‘‘Nach dem Tode des grossen Mannes wurden... 
seine treuesten Gehiilfen, mit ihnen andre gelehrte und verdiente Manner 
als Synergisten gekrankt, beschimpft, verfolgt und verlaumdet.’’ Noch 
viel bitterer aber als die Klage iiber die theologischen Streitigkeiten 
sind seine Worte iiber die Auffassung des Menschen, die der Reformation 
zugrunde lag: ‘‘...der Mensch sollte fortan in der sogenannten 
BEKEHR UN G durchaus ein Stock und Block bleiben” (xx, 69). 
Trotz der unverkenntlichen Schroffheit der Sprache ist der springende 
Punkt erfasst. Die Passivitat des lutherschen Menschen in rein religiéser 
Hinsicht, fiir die Luther selber weniger abstossende Bilder gefunden hat, 
steht wohl fest. Herder widerstrebte das luthersche Menschenbild so 
sehr, dass er, der Protestant, die im Tridentinum niedergelegte Auffassung 
des Verhaltnisses von Gott und Mensch ertraglicher findet: ‘‘Stécke und 
Blécke fand man auf dem Wege der Seligkeit dergestalt unentbehrlich, 
dass das verschlagene Tridentinische Concilium selbst sich des mensch- 
lichen Verstandes anzunehmen gut fand, und einen feinen Semi-Pelagi- 
anismus decretirte”’ (xx, 69). Mit scharfen Worten bringt Herder den 
wohl schon in den Jahren des Stillschweigens tiber luthersche Theologica 
vollzogenen Bruch mit der genuinen Lutherreligion zum Ausdruck: 
“Gliicklicherweise hat die Zeit alle diese Bibel- und Geistlosen Verwir- 
rungen, so wie den ganzen Streit iiber die mancherlei Gnaden, der ohn’ 
alle Gnade gefiihrt ward, in den breiten Strom der Vergessenheit gesenkt; 
und verdorren miisse die Hand, die ihn je daraus hervorholet!”’ (xx, 69- 
70). Es ist nicht méglich, hirter seine Abneigung gegen die Religion der 
sola fides und des servum arbitrium darzulegen. Herder hat einen festen 
Strich unter das Kapitel ‘“‘Die Theologie Luthers’” gezogen, wodurch 
jedoch nur der Offentlichkeit gesagt wird, was Herder fiir sich selber 
schon linger wusste, dass er nimlich dem rein religidsen Luthertum den 
Riicken gekehrt hatte. 

Die Frage dringt sich auf, auf welche Weise Herders Ablehnung der 
lutherschen Theologie sich von Lessings Abwendung von Luther unter- 
scheide: Lessings Bruch mit Luther hat sich auf einer anderen Ebene 
vollzogen; er ist viel eher eingetreten und leichter vonstatten gegangen, 
weil Lessing, soweit seine schriftlichen Ausserungen kundtun, sich eigent- 
lich nie mit dem Herzstiick der lutherschen Religion auseinander- 
gesetzt hat. Der alternde Generalsuperintendent dagegen griff in scharf- 
ster Form eben die sola fides und das servum arbitrium in allen ihren 
Auswirkungen an. Er steht in seinem Verhialtnis zur Theologie Luthers 
in der Mitte zwischen Lessing und Hamann. Sein Bruch mit Luther ist 
tiefgehender als der Lessings, weil er mit dem wirklichen Luther stattfand 
anstatt mit einem von vornherein zurechtgemachten, verkiirzten Luther.” 


13 Bluhm, a. a. O., 34-35. 
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Hamanns persénliches Verhaltnis zu dem Reformator ist zwar noch tiefer 
als das Herders, aber sein Verstandnis der Moderne kann sich mit dem 
Herders nicht messen. Nicht Hamann sondern Herder ist es, der den 
schwereren Kampf um die Geltung Luthers ausgetragen hat. Sein Ent- 
scheid fiir eine “erasmisch-goethesche” Weltanschauung ist von epoche- 
machender Wichtigkeit fiir die weitere deutsche Geistesgeschichte: er 
bedeutet, dass Herder, der in beiden Welten zu Hause war, sein Gewicht 
in die Schale der Moderne legte und ihr mit zum Siege verhalf. Es ist 
ein vom Standpunkt der neueren europiischen Geistesgeschichte wichtiger 
Kampf, den Herder in sich ausgetragen hatte. Dass dieser Konflikt zwi- 
schen Moderne und Mittelalter im Verborgenen sich abspielte, dass wir 
leider nur—und noch dazu ziemlich unvermittelt—den endgiiltigen Sieg 
des Erasmus iiber Luther erfahren, ohne die Zwischenstufen vom Be- 
kenntnis zu Luther (bis 1778) zu dem zu Erasmus (1798) zu kennen—das 
alles ist fiir den Historiker zwar unangenehm aber leider nicht zu andern. 
An dem Ernst und an der Intensitat des inneren Kampfes ist nicht zu 
zweifeln. Ganz im Gegenteil, die bittere Schirfe, mit der 1798 Luthers 
Theologie verworfen wird, ist psychologisch aus der Harte des Kon- 
flikts zu erklaren. Der alte Herder, der Luthers religiése Hauptiiber- 
zeugungen aufgab, wusste, was er aufgab. Im Lichte dieser Abwendung 
von Luthers Theologie bei gleichzeitiger Anerkennung des lutherschen 
Genius im allgemeinen ist auch Herders Erklarung des Katechismus 
Luthers vom selben Jahre 1798 zu verstehen. Bei der grundsitzlichen 
Ablehnung des Theologen Luther sind wir kaum iiberrascht, wenn 
Herder nach der iiblichen Verbeugung vor Luther" “so viel méglich, 
alles ausgelassen ... ,was zur gelehrten oder streitenden Theologie ge- 
héret”’ (xxx, 306) und Luther weithin fiir die ‘‘Bediirfnisse” seiner eigenen 
Zeit zurechtgemacht hat. Gewiss kann man eigentlich nicht mehr von 
Luthers Katechismus sprechen, und es wire besser gewesen, Herder 
hatte nur seinen eigenen Namen auf das Titelblatt gesetzt. Bei aller 
Ablehnung des Kernes der Luthertheologie bleiben dennoch gewisse Lieb- 
lingsvorstellungen Herders iiber Luthers kirchengeschichtliche Bedeutung 
weiterbestehen. 1799 bemerkt er wie friiher, dass Luther, “ein hochver- 
dienter Mann,” die Scholastick gestiirzt habe (xx1, 268), und noch 1801 
wiederholt er mit Nachdruck, dass der Reformator ‘“‘von der dussern 
heuchlerischen Werkheiligkeit” (xxvi1, 293) nichts habe wissen wollen. 
Sogar iiber die dem Herzen Luthers so nahestehende Abendmahls- 
frage kann er im Alter noch sagen, dass Luthers “‘hellsehender Geist das 
Unzureichende der Tropus-Erklarung, die einem einzigen Wort nachjagte, 

“4 Suphan, xxx, 307: “Wer war Luther?—Ein gelehrter und frommer Mann, der die 
christliche Lehre, die zu seiner Zeit sehr verderbt war, von vielen Irrthtimern und Aber- 
glauben gereinigt hat.” 
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einsah und die pragnantere Bedeutung der ganzen Handlung dunkel 
fihlte”’ (xx, 209) und iiberhaupt “dem Begriff Paulus am nichsten”’ 
(xx, 210) gekommen sei. Allerdings schriankt Herder dies Lob durch 
die folgenden in Klammern gesetzten Worte stark ein: ‘wenn man die 
harten Ausdriicke ausnimmt, denen er in dem damaligen beengten 
Streitfelde nicht entgehen konnte’”’ (xx, 210). 

Zusammenfassend wire iiber das theologische Lutherbild des letzten 
Herder zu sagen, dass er wohl weiss, worin das Wesen der lutherschen 
Religion liegt, dass er aber diese Gottes- und Menschenanschauung total 
abweist. Man darf behaupten, dass der Weimarer Herder verbrennt, was 
der Biickeburger Herder ‘‘angebetet’”’ hatte. Der reife Herder bekennt 
sich weltanschaulich zur Weimarer, nicht zur Wittenberger Klassik. So- 
weit er Theologe ist, ist er sikularisterter Humanititstheologe eras- 
mischer Prigung, dem das servum arbitrium fast noch unlieber ist als 
dem Basler Meister. Dem Theologen Luther hat Herder den Abschied 
gegeben. Was Herder von Lessing, Schiller und Goethe in der Sache des 
Lutherbildes unterscheidet, ist nur das genauere Wissen um den his- 
torischen Luther; philosophisch steht er da, wo der bedeutendste Vor- 
klassiker neben ihm und die Klassiker selber standen. Alle lehnten den 
echten Luther ab, ob sie sich dessen bewusst waren oder nicht; Herder 
tat es mit klarer Einsicht. 


IV. ALLGEMEINE KULTURBEDEUTUNG LUTHERS UND 
DER REFORMATION 

Zum Schluss ist noch kurz auf einen Aspekt des herderschen Ver- 
haltnises zu Luther einzugehen, der charakteristisch fiir Herders Leben 
und Denken ist. Herder, den praktische Lebensfragen nie unbeteiligt 
liessen und dem gleichzeitig die weiteren Zusammenhiange eines wichtigen 
Gegenstandes am Herzen lagen, hat sich lange Jahre hindurch, mit stei- 
gendem Alter immer mehr, die Frage vorgelegt, wie es denn eigentlich 
um die Bedeutung Luthers fiir die Gegenwart und die iiberblickbare 
Zukunft stehe, welche Rolle der Reformator in der europdischen Kul- 
turgeschichte spiele. Es ist bereits betont worden, dass Herders Ab- 
wendung von dem Theologen Luther keine Abwendung von Luther 
iiberhaupt war; Herder blieb nicht nur seiner friihen Bewunderung fiir 
Luthers Charakter und Kiinstlerschaft treu, sondern dariiber hinaus be- 
trachtete er die Gesamterscheinung und das Totalwerk des Reformators 
dankbar und zustimmend. Versuchen wir, uns Herders Denken iiber 
Luthers Allgemeinbedeutung und Aktualitaét von der Rigaer Zeit bis zu 
den letzten Weimarer Jahren zu vergegenwartigen. 

In Riga hebt Herder besonders hervor, dass Luther “‘die Scholastische 
Wortkramerei, wie jene Wechselertische, verschiittet’? und dass er 
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“durch seine Reformation eine ganze Nation zum Denken und Gefiih| 
erhoben”’ (1, 372) habe. In diesem Sinne weist er auch den bekannnten 
Vorwurf des Erasmus zuriick, dass Luther ‘‘der Lateinischen Litera- 
tur Abbruch” (1, 372) getan hatte; er verteidigt Luthers partielle Zu- 
riickdrangung der lateinischen Sprache, weil ohne die energische Be- 
nutzung der Muttersprache der Bann der mittelalterlichen Kirche vie! 
schwerer zu brechen gewesen wire, seien doch “Lateinische Religion, 
Scholastische Gelehrsamkeit und Rémische Sprache zu sehr in einander 
verwebt” (1, 372) gewesen. Er spricht von dem “‘Schroot und Korn der 
Deutschen Sprache, der alten Lutherischen Religion, der alten Freiheit, 
Ehrlichkeit, und gesunden Vernunft unserer Viiter’’ (1, 220) in einem 
Atem; Luther ist auf das engste mit allem Besten im deutschen Wesen 
verbunden. Der Rigaer Herder ist iiberzeugt, dass die lutherische Refor- 
mation aus den Tiefen des germanischen Geistes stamme und dass sie 
fiir Gegenwart und Zukunft aktuell sei. 

Interessant sind auch die Urteile aus der Zeit der Biickeburger Ver- 
tiefung in Luthers Schriften. Luther wird in seiner Wirkung auf das 
Ganze als einer der grossen Reformatoren der Weltgeschichte hingestellt 
(v, 581). Dabei ist Herder nie in Gefahr, Luther und dessen Schriften zu 
verabsolutieren. Im Gegensatz zur Orthodoxie warnt Herder, Luther und 
seine Werke ja nicht im Absoluten, das der Zeit und dem Momente 
nichts verdanke, aufgehen zu lassen. Herders Sinn fiir das Individuell- 
Bedingte, das Einmalig-Gegebene laisst ihn Folgendes sagen: Luthers 
Schriften sind “die Lange hinunter” wirklich ‘‘Kasual ...d.i. aus 
Zeitbediirfnissen entstanden, Zeitmittel brauchend, auf zeitige Zwecke 
strebend. Auf diese Weise ... war die ganze Reformation Kasual: je- 
des Wort . : . Luthers flog wie ein Pfeil zum Ziel . . . ” (v11, 276). Herder 
will mit solchen Worten die Bedeutung Luthers natiirlich nicht schmilern, 
er will nur dem Individuum Luther gerecht werden, denn “ein Baum, 
der nirgend wachse, iiberall und nirgend Individueller Baum sei, ist 
ein Unding!”’ (v11, 276). Nachdem Herder so Luthers einmalige Persén- 
lichkeit betont hat, ermahnt er die Zeitgenossen: ‘‘als Luthers eurer Zeit” 
(v11, 279) hatten sie so “zeitartig” zu werden, wie es Luther einst war. 
Wie sich Herder schon friiher gegen Winckelmanuns verabsolutierendes 
Griechenbild gewandt hatte, so kritisiert er auch ein ahnlich gehaltenes 
Lutherbild: immer sieht Herder das Persénlich-Nichtwiederholbare und 
besteht darauf, dies Individuell-Kasaule zu erfassen. Es kommt 
ihm darauf an, dass seine Zeit Luther nicht bloss mechanisch nachahme 
sondern ihm lebendig nachstrebe. 

In Weimar bleibt Herder dabei, dass Luther als einmaliges Ereignis 
zu verstehen sei und dass seine Werke Gelegenheitsschriften seien. Aus- 
gedehnte Lektiire hat ihm gezeigt, dass Luthers ‘‘Seele immer das 
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Anliegen ausgoss, das sie zuniachst driickte” (v1, 555). Abgesehen von 
seiner kiinstlerischen Vorliebe fiir die ‘“‘herzlichen, kraftigen’”’ (x, 253) 
Schriften Luthers, die in jeder Zeile das ganze Wesen des Mannes wieder- 
spiegeln, betrachtet Herder Luthers fleissiges Studium der Bibel auf 
Grund der Ursprachen als dauernden geistigen Gewinn: das Treiben der 
Sprachen und das Streben nach dem sensus literalis bleiben fir Herder 
eine Notwendigkeit fiir ‘‘wahre Lutheraner”’ (x1, 119), zu denen er selber 
sich immer gerechnet haben wollte. Noch héher allerdings als die philolo- 
gische Beschaftigung mit der Heiligen Schrift bewertet Herder die Luther- 
tat von Worms: 


Der Mensch, der im Luthertum oder in einer protestantischen Kirche Gewissen 
und klare Ueberzeugung aufheben will, ist der argste Anti-Lutheraner. Er hebt 
das Principium der Reformation, ja aller gesunden Religion, Gliickseligkeit und 
Wahrheit, nimlich Freiheit des Gewissens auf; er verdammt 
Luther, alle seine Gehiilfen, alle freien, wahren Manner der Vorzeit in ihren 
Grabern [x1, 203]. 


Mit diesen erregten Worten riihren wir sicher an das Herz der herder- 
schen Lutherverehrung: Luthers Bestehen auf dem Recht des Gewissens 
ist es, was ihn, vom ethisch-religidsen Standpunkt, immer wieder zu dem 
Wittenberger zog. So wenig Herder die Hilfe der Fiirsten bei der Durch- 
fiihrung der Reformation unterschitzte und so wenig er deren politische 
Motivierung missverstand, er ist keinen Augenblick dariiber im Zweifel, 
dass Luther selber “reformirte, weil ihn Ge wissen und Ue ber- 
zeugungtrieb” (x1, 203). Luther der Kampfer fiir Freiheit und 
Menschheit tritt mehr und mehr in den Vordergrund in Weimar. 

Das letzte Lebensjahrzehnt Herders setzt diese Gedankenginge in 
noch verstarktem Masse fort. Er erwaihnt immer wieder mit Genugtuung, 
dass Luther gegen alle geistige Bevormundung Sturm lief. Der Reforma- 
tor wird gefeiert “als ein wahrer Herkules,” der ‘‘den geistlichen Des- 
potismus, der alles freie gesunde Denken aufhebt oder untergrabt”’ 
(xvi, 87) angegriffen habe. War Luther ihm in den Rigaer Jahren in 
erster Linie Lehrer der Deutschen gewesen, so wird er fiir den Alteren 
Herder “‘Mitreformator des ganzen jetzt aufgeklirten Europa” (XvIu, 
87). Selbst “‘Vélker, die seine Religionssitze nicht annehmen, geniessen 
seiner Reformation Friichte” (x1x, 52). Der deutsche Reformator sei es 
gewesen, der “ganzen Vélkern, und zwar zuerst in den schwersten, den 
geistlichen Dingen den Gebrauch der Vernunft” (xvum, 87) wiedergegeben 
habe. Herder hebt Luthers Eintreten fiir “‘freie Untersuchung” hervor 
und kann nur wiinschen, dass man seinem Geist auch in Sachen, die 
nicht in der ‘““Ménchs- und Kirchensphire lagen” (xvutt, 87), gefolgt 
ware. Auf viele ausserkirchliche Dinge naimlich trifen die Grundsatze 
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zu, ‘‘nach denen er dachte und handelte”’ (xvi, 87). Da die Vergangen- 
heit leider davon nicht Gebrauch gemacht hitte, fordert Herder die 
Gegenwart auf, Luthers kritischen Geist zu beherzigen: “Lasset uns 
seine Denkart .. . fiir unsre Zeit nutzen und anwenden!”’ (xvu1, 87). Er 
schreibt: ‘“‘Geist ist das Wesen des Lutherthums . . . freie Ueberzeugung, 
Priifung, und Selbstbestimmung.” Fiir ihn ist das Prinzip der Reforma- 
tion ‘‘Protestantismus gegen alle Knechtschaft der Unwissenheit und 
des Aberglaubens” (x1x, 52). Was Luther vorschwebte, war “die reine, 
freie Religion der Gewissenhaftigkeit des Verstandes und Herzens”’ 
(xxiv, 47), die er auch gepflanzt habe, ‘‘wiefern seine Zeit es zuliess”’ 
(xxiv, 48). Diese letzten Worte deuten auch Herders Uberzeugung iiber 
die noch lange nicht erschépfte Bedeutung der Reformation fiir Deutsch- 
land und Europa an. So grossartig der Einfluss Luthers auf den Gang der 
Aufklarung schon gewesen sei, die historische Reformation selber sei 
“unvollstandig”’ (xix, 52) und “unvollkommen” (xxxtl, 530) geblieben; 
es sei aber “ein fortgehender Geist in ihr” (xxx, 530), der noch zu man- 
cherlei Hoffnungen berechtige. Mit solchen Zukunftsméglichkeiten luther- 
schen Geistes ist Herders Beurteilung der letzten Motive der Reformation 
zu verbinden: “das Unternehmen” sei so “rein” gewesen, “‘wie irgend 
ein menschliches es seyn kann” (xxxt1, 529). Nicht zum mindesten wegen 
der Reinheit dieser Bewegung glaubt Herder fest, dass ihrem gestaltenden 
Geist noch eine grosse Zukunft bevorstehe: “Ich fahre fort zu glauben, 
dass wer jetzt, woriiber es sei, reine Gesinnungen, die Kraft seines 
Geistes und Herzens, auf den Altar des Vaterlandes legt, das Werk Lu- 
thers fortsetze ...d. i. Gewissenhaftigkeit und Uberzeugung férdre.”’ 
Darin bestehe “echtprotestantischer, lutherischer Glaube” (xxtv, 48). 
Es ist klar, dass zwischen Herders und Goethes bekannter Einschatzung 
der Reformation wenig Unterschiede sind: Luthers Geist wird wihren, 
solange die Menschen Gewissenhaftigkeit und Freiheit hochachten; da die 
Reformation unvollendet blieb, gilt es, immer weiter zu “‘protestieren.” 

Schliesslich wire noch auf Herders Uberzeugung hinzuweisen, dass 
wahres Luthertum, wo es sonst auch immer zu finden sei, kaum in der 
sogenannten lutherischen Orthodoxie anzutreffen wire. Beifallig zitiert 
er das beriihmte Lessingwort: ‘Luther, du! Grosser, verkannter Mann! 
..- Du hast uns von dem Joche der Tradition erléset; wer erléset uns 
von dem unertriaglichern Joche des Buchstabens?” (xxtv, 100). Begeistert 
bekennt Herder sich zu Lessings Satz: “Der wahre Lutheraner will nicht 
bei Luthers Schriften, er will bei Luthers Geiste geschiitzt seyn” (xxtv, 
100). Einem Herder ist genau so klar wie einem Lessing, dass ‘Luther 
selbst” den “verfolgend-frechen Dogmatismus einer . . . absterbenden 
Stereodoxie”’ mit Nachdruck “zuerst wiirde verachtet haben” (xxutr, 
460). In dem Bewusstsein, “echter” Luthererbe zu sein, bricht Herder in 
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die stolzen Worte aus: ‘Die Rechte, die Luther hatte, haben wir alle; 
lasset uns dieselben so aufrichtig, vest und gross wie Er iiben. Vom Joch 
des Papismus und der Kirchenvater hat er uns befreiet; unter das Joch 
hergebrachter Formeln und Worte hat er unsern Verstand weder zwingen 
kénnen, noch wollen” (xtx, 52). Der Anklang an die oben zitierten Les- 
singworte ist kaum zufallig: im Geist sind Lessing and Herder vdllig 
einig. Luther ist fiir Herder Deutschlands und Europas guter Geist, der 
grésste Deutsche, der Freiheit und Gewissen in sich verkérpert habe und 
dem in dieser Beziehung nachzufolgen Pflicht und Ehre jedes Menschen 
sei. Habe Luther auf sittlichem Gebiete europiische Geltung, so habe er 
wegen seiner ausserordentlichen Sprachbegabung dauernden Einfluss auf 
den gesamtdeutschen Sprachbezirk, denn, ‘“‘seitdem Er schrieb, muss 
jeder Deutsche . . . evangelisch, protestantish, lutherisch, schreiben, und 
wenn er es auch wider Willen tite” (xxiv, 48). Ein Grésserer und Ein- 
flussreicherer sei im deutschen Geistes- und Sprachraum noch nicht auf- 
getreten als der Wittenberger Professor, der Prophet der Deutschen ge- 
worden und auf noch nicht absehbare Zeit bleiben werde. 

Wir sind am Schluss der Darstellung von Herders Lutherbild in seinen 
Hauptziigen. Es ist ein nicht uninteressanter Weg gewesen, einem der 
eifrigsten Lutherleser® des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts nachzugehen, der 
noch dazu einer der bedeutendsten Menschen dieses grossen Jahrhunderts 
ist. Wir haben gefunden, dass Herders Wiirdigung Luthers die Mitte 
einhalt zwischen den Antipoden Hamann und Lessing. Wenn wir von 
dem hauptsichlich am Sprachlichen interessierten Rigaer Herder hier 
absehen, so kommt er in der Biickeburger Periode Hamann ziemlich 
nahe, wihrend in der langen Weimarer Epoche irgendwie der Anschluss 
an Lessing gefunden ist. Dass es sich in der wichtigen Weimarer Zeit 
dabei um keine bloss a4ussere Nachahmung Lessings handelt, sondern um 
eine tiefgehende innere Ubereinstimmung, ist bei einem Denker von der 
geistigen Regsamkeit und Selbstandigkeit des reifen Herder kaum be- 
sonders zu betonen. Selbst in den Biickeburger Jahren mit ihrem an 
Hamann gemahnenden “kirchlichen” Lutherbild ist Herder kaum direkt 
von Hamann abhingig, sondern auch hier hat Herders eigene reiche Lu- 
therbelesenheit ihm sein damaliges Lutherbild vorgezeichnet. Bei allem 
Anklang an die beiden bedeutendsten Lutherkenner neben ihm ist Herder 
eigenstandig. Die faszinierendste Frage ist natiirlich die nach den Griin- 
den, die Herder bewogen, sich mehr und mehr dem Ethos der lessingschen 
Lutherauffassung zuzuwenden. Die Antwort liegt wohl in der Weltan- 


4 Eine Liste der von Herder zitierten Werke Luthers, die ich mir provisorisch zusam- 
mengestellt habe, ist von erstaunlichem Umfang und unterstiitzt Suphans massgebendes 
Urteil, dass Herder zu den lutherbelesensten Menschen des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts 


gehort. 
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schauung des Alternden, die in ihrem grundsitzlichen Humanismus und 
ihrem Ideal der Humanitat sich fiir Erasmus and gegen den Luther des 
servum arbitrium erkliaren musste. Die Losung war: Hie Weimar—hie 
Wittenberg. Die Wittenberger Welt, wenn man ihr Wesen in der sola fides 
und der iustitia Dei passiva sieht, ist durch eine nicht zu iiberbriickende 
Kluft von der Weimarer Welt geschieden. Trotz der Hochachtung vor dem 
Luther von Worms und trotz der Dankbarkeit, die man dem ersten Pro- 
testanten gegeniiber empfand, ist es augenscheinlich, dass die weiter 
protestierenden ‘“‘Protestanten” Lessing, Herder und auch Goethe der 
Aufklarung weit verpflichtet waren und, wie der Marburger, von Hamann 
wiederentdeckte unverkiirzte Luther gesagt haben wiirde, einen prinzi- 
piell “‘anderen Geist” hatten. Dennoch sollte trotz des Unausreichenden 
des Lutherbildes der einzelnen Hauptvertreter immer im Auge be- 
halten werden, dass Hamann, Herder und Lessing, zusammen 
genommen, ein hervorragendes Verstindnis Luthers und der deut- 
schen Reformation besitzen. Wenn Hamann dem Theologen Luther 
verstindnisvoll nachgegangen ist und Lessing manche Elemente des 
Geistesheroen Luther kongenial erfasst hat, ist Herder vor allem 
der Gesamtpersénlichkeit und dem Kiinstler Luther 
gerecht geworden. Die drei Grossen des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts haben 
jeder fiir sich wesentliche Aspekte des Reformators erkannt. Herders 
Beitrag zu dieser Gesamtschau ist von ausserordentlicher Bedeutung. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
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THE ARCHETYPAL PATTERN OF DEATH AND 
REBIRTH IN MILTON’S LYCIDAS 


By RicHarp P. ADAMS 


T has been made increasingly evident by critics in recent years that 

the drowning of Edward King was the occasion, rather than the sub- 
ject, of Lycidas. Milton’s concern was generally with the life, death, 
and resurrection of the dedicated poet, and specifically with his own situ- 
ation at the time. From this premise it follows that there are no digres- 
sions in the poem and that the form and traditions of pastoral elegy are 
entirely appropriate to its intentions. 

Every serious poet must at some time come to an emotional realization 
of the length of art and the shortness of life. He, more than most men, 
desires immortality, which he tries to achieve in his works, to leave, as 
Milton said, ‘something so written to aftertimes, as they should not will- 
ingly let it die.” It is an appalling thought that he may die himself be- 
fore his work is done, and this thought may be most sharply imposed 
upon him by the death of a friend or acquaintance who is also a poet of 
some worth or promise. Such an event is likely to be felt as an impelling 
occasion to find some way of reconciling the desire for immortality with 
the certainty of death. Many poets, from Moschus (or whoever wrote 
the Lament for Bion) to Matthew Arnold, have used for this purpose the 
conventions of pastoral elegy as established by Theocritus in his Lament 
for Daphnis. They have made additions and modifications, but the con- 
tinuity of the traditional form remains unbroken.’ Milton chose it be- 
cause he considered it an appropriate vehicle for the expression of his 
feelings. The result renders any apology absurd. 

The conventions of pastoral elegy were appropriate because they had 
been hammered out over the centuries by poets concerned, as Mil- 
ton was, with the problem and the mystery of death. In the cultural 
medium of their origin, the Hellenistic world of the third century B.c., 
the most popular solutions of the problem of death were expressed in the 
rituals of various fertility cults. It is therefore not surprising to find that 
Adonis appeared in the Fifteenth and Thirtieth Idylls of Theocritus and 
that Bion’s pastoral elegy was a Lament for Adonis. Similarly, in the 
Lament for Bion, a long list of mourners was capped by the statement 
that “‘Cypris loves thee far more than the kiss wherewith she kissed the 
dying Adonis.’* Analogies between the conventions of fertility ritual 


1 See J. H. Hanford, ‘‘The Pastoral Elegy and Milton’s Lycidas,” PMLA, xxv (1910), 
403-447; G. Norlin, ‘‘The Conventions of Pastoral Elegy,” American Journal of Philology, 
Xxx (1911), 294-312; and C. G. Osgood’s note in The Works of Edmund S penser, ed. E. 
Greenlaw et al. (The Minor Poems, Baltimore, 1943), 1, 399. 

2 Theocritus, Bion and Moschus, tr. A. Lang (London, 1896), p. 200. 
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and those of pastoral elegy are numerous and obvious, and some of them 
at least were clearly seen by Milton, who used them to reinforce the 
imagery of Lycidas.* He also used appropriate Christian materials and 
some references to medieval history and legend where they matched 
his pattern. 

The result is a remarkably tight amalgam of death-and-rebirth im- 
agery, drawn from a more than catholic variety of sources. It is far from 
being merely eclectic, however. Each individual image and reference 
has its immediate purpose and its relevancy to the form of the whole. 

The emotional pattern of the poem consists of a two-fold movement. 
First it goes from the announcement of the friend’s death downward 
through various expressions of sorrow to despair; then comfort is offered, 
and the sequence reverses itself until the conclusion is reached in heav- 
enly joy. It is the conventional pattern of pastoral elegy, at least from the 
time of Virgil, and it is at the same time the pattern of Milton’s feeling 
about death at the time he wrote Lycidas. There is no mystery or con- 
tradiction in the facts that Lycidas is one of the most richly traditional 
and conventional of all pastoral elegies, and that it is at the same time 
one of the most intensely personal in its expression of the poet’s emotion. 
The two things do not conflict; they work together and reinforce each 
other. This effect can be demonstrated by an examination of individual 
images in relation to the overall pattern. 

The opening invocation exposes a vein of death-and-rebirth imagery 
concerned with various forms of vegetation. The laurel, the myrtle, and 
the ivy are evergreens. Besides being emblems of poetry they are symbols 
of immortality generally, in contrast to deciduous plants. All of them 
have been held sacred to fertility gods and demigods. Adonis, in one ver- 
sion of his myth, was born out of a myrtle tree.‘ The laurel was supposed 
to have been a sweetheart of Apollo transformed into a tree to escape 
his pursuit. The ivy was sacred to Dionysus. 

The transformation by some deity of a mortal into a plant or flower 
was a favorite symbol of immortality in the classical myths. It is re- 
called in Milton’s reference to “that sanguine flower inscrib’d with woe” 


5 Milton’s general familiarity with the fertility cults is attested by his references to Ash- 
taroth, Thammuz, Isis, and Osiris in the Nativity Ode (200-213) and to Adonis and “‘th’As- 
syrian Queen” in Comus (998-1001). His immediate source for all these might have been 
John Selden’s De Diis Syriis (London, 1617), Syn. 1, Cap. x, but Lucian’s De Dea Syrea 
and Plutarch’s Of Osiris would have been good collateral sources. The material was also 
scattered plentifully through Hesiod’s Theogony, the Praeparatio Evangelica of Eusebius, 
and the other early church fathers and the classical historians whose works Milton studied 
during the Horton period. 

* Ovid, Metamor phoses, x, 512. 
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(1. 106); that is, the hyacinth, which sprang from the blood of a young 
prince of Amyclae beloved and accidentally killed by Apollo, just as the 
rose (I. 45) was said to have sprung from the blood of Adonis and the 
violet (1. 145) from that of Attis, the fertility demigod of Phrygia.* The 
amaranth (Amaranthus, |. 149) was also a symbol of immortality; its 
Greek root, coined for the purpose, meant “unfading.”’ In Paradise Lost 
Milton spoke of it as 

Immortal Amarant, a Flour which once 

In Paradise, fast by the Tree of Life 

Began to bloom. .. . [111, 354-356] 


These specific references are of course in addition to the general appli- 
cations of the annual cycle of blighted and reviving vegetation. The ritual 
observances in the fertility cults were designed partly to assist in the 
completion of the cycle, the revival of the demigod being accompanied 
by a sympathetic revival of fertility in plants and animals. In this con- 
nection the pathetic fallacy, one of the most persistent of the conventions 
of pastoral elegy, is no fallacy at all but a perfectly logical aspect of the 
ritual. In pastoral elegy, however, the application is often reversed, as 
it is in Lycidas, so that flowers, and vegetation generally, symbolize the 
promise of rebirth for the poet’s friend as well as the mourning for his 
death. 

The fact that King died by drowning perhaps fortuitously but none- 
theless effectively opened up to Milton a much larger range of death-and- 
rebirth imagery, which he exploited with his usual thoroughness. No less 
than fifty lines, out of a total of 193, are concerned with water in one way 
or another. Water was of course a prime symbol of fertility in all the 
ancient cults,® for reasons that Milton seems to recognize in connection 
with his flowers, which grow near “gushing brooks” (1. 137) and which 
“suck the honied showres” (1. 140). By the same association, the two 
friends had gone out “by fountain, shade, and rill” (1. 24), “Batt’ning 
our flocks with the fresh dews of night” (1. 29). He himself sang ‘‘to 
th’Okes and rills”’ (1. 186). Several references involving water are specifi- 
cally to themes of death and rebirth, one of the most definite being the 
legend of Alpheus and Arethusa (Il. 132-133), to which Milton had re- 
ferred in Arcades: 

Divine Alpheus, who by secret sluse, 
Stole under Seas to meet his Arethuse. . . . [30-31]’ 


5 J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough: Adonis Altis Osiris (London, 1922), 1, 313. 

6 Cf. S. Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar (Oxford, 1914), pp. 5-6 (Tammuz was called “‘ ‘the 
faithful son of the fresh waters which come from the earth’”’). 

7™See C. G. Osgood, The Classical Mythology of Milton’s English Poems (New York, 
1900), pp. 5, 13. 
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The nymph herself, transformed into a fountain, is a symbol of immortal- 
ity in much the same sense as the rose, the violet, and the hyacinth. 
Milton’s personification of Cambridge University as the River Cam 
(Camus, |. 103) is in harmony, and St. Peter as ‘‘The Pilot of the Galilean 
lake” (1. 109) is nearly related. This reference emphasizes the pattern oj 
death and rebirth in two specific connections, the story of Peter’s walk 
on the water, beginning to sink and being raised by Christ, and the fact 
that he was the keeper of the keys. The first item is reserved, while the 
second is developed immediately: 


Two massy Keyes he bore of metals twain, 
(The Golden opes, the Iron shuts amain) [110-111] 


Milton goes to some length to show that water, the principle of life, 
is not responsible for the death of Lycidas. Triton (“the Herald of the 
Sea,” 1. 96) testifies that the winds were at home and that the Nereids 
(“Sleek Panope with all her sisters,” 1. 99) were attending to their duty as 
protectresses of ships and sailors. The blame is put finally on the man- 
made ship which, in defiance of the powers of nature, had been “Built 
in th’eclipse, and rigg’d with curses dark”’ (1. 101). 

For some reason the descent into water which is often a feature of 
death-and-rebirth cycles® is, if not often, at least sometimes associated 
with the dragon-fight theme, especially in North European mythology. 
Beowulf’s fight with Grendel’s mother in the cave under the mere is per- 
haps the most familiar example. Milton did not know Beowulf, but he 
paralleled the incident in Lycidas: 


Where thou perhaps under the whelming tide 

Visit’st the bottom of the monstrous world; 

Or whether thou to our moist vows deny’d, 

Sleep’st by the fable of Bellerus old, 

Where the great vision of the guarded Mount 

Looks toward Namancos and Bayona’s hold. . . . [157-163] 


The parallel is complete if the word “‘monstrous”’ is interpreted to mean 
“full of monsters.’’® There is no uncertainty about the references to 
Corineus, the slayer of Gogmagog, and to St. Michael, the dragon fighter 
par excellence of Christian tradition.'° The appeal to the dolphins to 
“waft the haples youth” (1. 164) follows naturally. It may refer to the 


8 Cf. Theocritus, Jdyll xv; Frazer, 1, 224; and the discussion of Orpheus below. 

® The Lycidas and Epitaphium Damonis of Milton, ed. C. S. Jerram (London, 1897), p. 
81. 

10 Tbid., pp. 81-82. 
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story of Palaemon, whose body was carried ashore by dolphins, or to that 
of Arion, who was saved by them from drowning, or both."' Ovid told a 
somewhat similar story of Bacchus, to which Milton referred in Comus 
(ll. 48-49) .” 

The descent into and re-emergence from water is specifically related 
by Milton to the setting and rising of the sun" as a symbol of death and 


rebirth. 
Weep no more, woful Shepherds weep no more, 
For Lycidas your sorrow is not dead, 
Sunk though he be beneath the watry floar, 
So sinks the day-star in the Ocean bed, 
And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 
And tricks his beams, and with new spangled Ore, 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky: 
So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted high, 


Through the dear might of him that walk’d the waves. . . . [165-173] 


Besides respecifying and reinforcing the reference to St. Peter’s adven- 
ture (1. 109) this passage coordinates two accounts of the sun’s journey 
from rising to setting. The first of these represents in parallel the life of 
the two friends at Cambridge (Il. 25-31), and the second represents the 


life of the surviving poet: 
Thus sang the uncouth Swain to th’Okes and rills, 
While the still morn went out with Sandals gray, 
He touch’d the tender stops of various Quills, 
With eager thought warbling his Dorick lay: 
And now the Sun had stretch’d out all the hills, 
And now was dropt into the Western Bay; 
At last he rose, and twitch’d his Mantle blew: 
To morrow to fresh Woods, and Pastures new. [186-193] 


These passages render in a very striking way the pattern of life, death, 


and rebirth with which the poem as a whole is concerned. 
The last quotation recalls the fact that Milton was expressing his own 
feelings in Lycidas, and not any abstract or general or public sorrow. The 


" [bid., pp. 83-84. 

'2 Osgood, Classical Mythology of Milton’s English Poems, p. 16. 

'3 For the present interpretation it makes little difference whether the term ‘‘day-star” 
is taken to mean the sun itself or whether, as seems likely, it refers to Hesperus and Lucifer 
(Jerram, p. 85). If the day-star is not the sun, it accompanies the sun in its death-and-re- 
birth journey under the ocean. In this connection, it is interesting and perhaps significant 
that Selden remarked of the mourning and rejoicing in the cult of Thammuz, ‘‘Those who 
first instituted these laments were not thinking of anything but the approach and departure 
of the sun, which they mourned at one time as something lost, and which they customarily 
received with happy auguries after it was reborn” (De Diis Syriis, p. 246). 
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personal note established in the first five lines is maintained throughout. 
It is struck again in the passage where he puts himself in the dead man’s 
place (ll. 19-22), hoping that “‘some gentle Muse” will turn aside to con- 
fer on him the immortality which he is giving King. He deliberately takes 
to himself here the emotional experience of death and, at least by impli- 
cation, of rebirth. 

The nadir of the movement from life through death to resurrection 
follows logically by way of the reference to Orpheus, in which death is 
presented as final. The reference expands in at least three directions, two 
of which are exploited. Orpheus’s descent into the underworld and not- 
quite-successful effort to rescue Eurydice is the most obvious, and per- 
haps for that reason the one that Milton neglects. The death of Orpheus 
at the hands of the Bacchanals, his dismemberment, and the journey of 
his head to Lesbos are the things that occupy Milton’s attention first. 
The parallels between this event and the deaths of Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 
and other fertility demigods have been pointed out by modern scholars." 
The facts that he was a singer, i.e., a poet, that he died a violent death, 
that his head was thrown into the water, and that his mother Calliope, 
the muse of epic poetry, mourned his death made him sufficiently adapt- 
able to the general pattern of pastoral elegy and to Milton’s treatment. 
The third direction gives Milton, in the “digression” on fame, most scope 
for the expression of his personal feelings, both of despair and of hope. 
Identifying himself with Orpheus as before with King, he asks what is 
the use of casting his pearls before the swine by whom the god is killed, 
to whom he has paid his respects in Comus and whom he is about to attack 
in the passage on the corrupt clergy. Then Phoebus, the patron of Or- 
pheus, representing Milton’s patron Christ, promises him his final re- 
ward in Heaven. 

Such are the means by which Milton in Lycidas interrelated elements 
from the fertility cults, the tradition of pastoral elegy, the Christian re- 
ligion, and his own past with the purpose and most richly the effect of 
rendering his present emotion. Such, by the same token, is the meaning 
of the phrase “With eager thought,” and such again is the promise of 
“fresh Woods, and Pastures new.” 


RuTGERS UNIVERSITY 


™ Frazer, 11, 99. Milton was undoubtedly familiar with the custom of throwing a vase 
woven of papyrus, with letters inside, into the sea at Alexandria, whence it floated to 
Byblos. There the women, who had been mourning the death of Adonis, received it with 
rejoicing as the reborn demigod. This ritual is described by Lucian (De Dea Syrea, vii) and 
cited from Lucian by Selden (De Diis Syriis, pp. 242-243), who particularly emphasizes 
the fact that the vase was called ‘‘a papyrus head.” 
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THE ORPHEUS IMAGE IN LYCIDAS 
By CAROLINE W. MAYERSON 


I 


ILLYARD’S interpretation of Lycidas as a tragic conflict between 

man’s ego and his sense of finitude, resolved through a sublimation 
of the individual’s fears and hopes in the aspirations of his group, has 
gained wide acceptance.' Yet Tillyard, in focusing attention on the theme 
and its relationship to biographical data, has tended to minimize the 
pastoral and occasional aspects of the poem. On the other hand, the tra- 
ditional over-emphasis on these aspects has long resulted in an evaluation 
of Lycidas as largely an allegory of college life and friendship or as a 
a supremely skillful exercise in a now archaic genre. Neither approach 
has included more than cursory consideration of Milton’s imagery. This 
essay proposes that our understanding of Lycidas may be enriched by 
combining an historical and esthetic point of view in a study of the rela- 
tionship of the imagery of the poem to its other constituents. The essay 
will be particularly concerned with testing the hypothesis that the allu- 
sion to Orpheus in lines 56-63 is an important functional image through 
which Milton defined and developed his theme.” 

Annotations of Lycidas bear witness to scholars’ long-standing recog- 
nition that the significance of the poem becomes clear only when we are 
aware of the implications of its archaic features. The Renaissance concep- 
tion of Orpheus, reconstructed from references to his myth in Milton’s 
literary background and in his own works, indicates that the allusion in 
Lycidas has become a “lost metaphor’ whose revived significations closely 
integrate it with other elements of the poem.’ The traditional personality 
of Orpheus associated him, not only with the youth conventionally 
mourned in the pastoral elegy, but also with the Druids and with Christ, 
the objects of other important allusions in Lycidas. He was thought to 
have been a poet-prophet (such as Milton hoped to emulate), a harmoniz- 
ing and civilizing influence who caused order to prevail through his power 
over universal nature. Moreover, mythographers interpreted the legend 
of his death as an allegory of human wisdom and art, which are periodi- 
cally destroyed by barbarism but which reappear in succeeding cycles of 


1E. M. W. Tillyard, Milton (New York: Dial Press, 1930), pp. 80-85; The Miltonic 
Setting (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1938), pp. 29-42. 

? Cf. John E. Hardy, “‘Reconsiderations 1: Lycidas,” Kenyon Review, vii (Winter, 1945), 
106-107, 112. 

3 I am indebted to Leonard F. Dean, both for his initial suggestion that the importance 
of the Orpheus image could be reinforced by reconstruction, and for his guidance and 
criticism of the subsequent study. 
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culture. A brief review of these conceptions of Orpheus will indicate the 
connotations of the image. The possibility that Milton transferred the 
symbolic implications of the Orpheus myth to Lycidas’ death and rebirth 
will then be supported by an examination of the structural relationships 
among the principal elements of the poem—its occasional, biographical, 
and pastoral aspects, its theme and its imagery. 


II 


The seventeenth-century ideas of Orpheus were the result of an ac- 
cruing tradition whose historical beginnings lay in the sixth century B.c.,! 
and to which many writers contributed. Lycidas directs our attention to 
four aspects of the tradition: (1) the attributes of Orpheus, conceived of 
as a person; (2) the legend of his death; (3) his long association with the 
pastoral elegy; and (4) the synthesizing of the myth with Christian and 
moral ideas, which was largely the work of medieval and Renaissance 
allegorists. 

Orpheus’ association with Greek religion was only vaguely known to 
Christian Europe. While there are scattered references to Orpheus and 
Orphism in the writings of Greek philosophers, poets, and dramatists, 
Ovid and Virgil, the most important classical sources of information 
about Orpheus during the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, recounted 
the myth only as a myth. Nevertheless, the tradition persisted that 
, Orpheus had been a theologos, who had sung and written of the gods and 
the beginnings of the world.® His outstanding characteristic was gentle- 
ness, his music was supposed to have been calming as well as magnetic, 
and he was remembered as having contributed to civil arts—to have 
suppressed cannibalism, taught agriculture, and invented writing. 

All three of the stories included in the Orpheus legend (the Argonautic 
voyage, the descent to Hades, and the death) were undoubtedly known 
to Milton. However, it is to the last story that lines 56-63 of Lycidas 
specifically refer. Its most important features, summarized from accounts 
familiar to Milton and his contemporaries,’ are as follows: 


4 See W. K. C. Guthrie, Orpheus and the Greek Religion: A Study of the Orphic Movement 
(London: Methuen, 1935). 

5 See Julius Wirl, ‘“Orpheus in der englischen Literatur,” Wiener Beitrdge zur englischen 
Philologie (Vienna-Leipzig, 1913), pp. 1-99. 

6 The surviving writings attributed to Orpheus were an account of the Argonautic ex- 
pedition and a book of hymns, both of which probably date from the second to the fourth 
century A.D. See Guthrie, p. 15. C. G. Osgood, in The Classical Mythology of Milton’s 
English Poems (New York, 1900), cites the hymns as one of Milton’s classic sources. 

7 Ovid, Metamorphoses, x, 78-105, 143-144; x1, 1-88, trans. Frank J. Miller, Loeb 
Classica] Library (London, 1926); Virgil, Georgics, 1v, 504-527, trans. H.R. Fairclough, Loeb 
Classical Library (London, 1930); George Sandys, ‘‘Upon the Eleventh Booke of Ovid’s 
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Saddened by his second loss of Eurydice, Orpheus retreated from society in 
Rhodope, but he involuntarily attracted and enthralled with his music birds and 
beasts, even trees and stones. However, his followers were frightened away and 
Orpheus was killed and dismembered by the Bacchides. All nature mourned. The 
head and harp, thrown into the Hebrus, were carried to the sea and thence to 
Lesbos. There Apollo protected the head from a serpent’s attack, and the Les- 
bians, having honored the remains by burial or by preservation in a temple, were 
rewarded with the gift of song. Meanwhile, Orpheus’ spirit journeyed to the 
Elysian Fields, and Bacchus avenged the death by turning the Thracian women 
into oaks and departing from the country with his retinue. 


The association of the Orpheus myth with the pastoral elegy, like all of 
the Orpheus material, had its roots in the classic tradition. The classic 
pastorals, the models for subsequent writers, contain a number of allu- 
sions to Orpheus’ musical skill and his consequent power over nature.* 
The convention of comparing the subject of the elegy to Orpheus was 
strengthened by the elegiac writers of the Italian Renaissance (Petrarch,° 
Boccaccio,’® Sannazaro," and Alamanni'), and the Orpheus myth was 
given full treatment and extensive circulation in Poliziano’s popular pas- 
toral drama, La Favola d’Orpheo.™ We find Orpheus appearing in English 
elegies at least twice before Lycidas—in the pastoral-elegiac section of 
Spenser’s Ruines of Time (1591) and in Michael Drayton’s ‘‘Eclogue, tv” 
(1. 69) of the Shepheards Garland (1593). Thus, by 1637, an allusion to 
Orpheus in an elegy as frankly derivative as Lycidas would not be re- 
markable. What is remarkable, however, is Milton’s unique poetic 
adaptation of the death and destruction of Orpheus, a phase of the 
myth which, the following evidence suggests, originated from the same 
ceremonials that account for the inception of the Greek elegy. 

Harrison has pointed out that, while the pastoral lament began as an 
artistic form with Theocritus, the Greek elegy, its ancestor, had an earlier 
history in mythology as the dirge sung over the seasonal cult-hero. 





Metamorphosis,”’ Ovid’s Metamorphosis. Englished, Mythologiz’d and Represented in Figures 
(Oxford, 1632), pp. 387-388. The details of Orpheus’ death given both in Lycidas and 
P.L., vu, show Milton following Ovid’s account most closely. 

8 Moschus, ‘‘The Lament for Bion” 18, 116-126, The Greek Bucolic Poets, trans. J. M. 
Edmonds, Loeb Classical Library (London, 1919), and Virgil, Eclogues, 111, 46; 1v, 55-57; 
v1, 29-30; vim, 55-56, trans. H. R. Fairclough, Loeb Classical Library (London, 1930). 

® The Pastoral Elegy: An Anthology, ed. T. P. Harrison, Jr. (Austin: Univ. of Texas Press, 
1939), pp. 65-71 (“‘Eclogue, 11’”’). 

'0 Tbid., p. 83 (“‘Eclogue, xtv,”’ Il. 114-123). 

" Tbid., pp. 101-102 (‘‘Eclogue, x1,” ll. 64-68, 73-75). 

"2 Ibid., pp. 128, 133 (“‘Eclogue, 1,” Il. 19, 129-131). 

13 See W. W. Greg, Pastoral Poetry and Pastoral Drama (London, 1906), pp. 156-163. 

4 Lines 323-336, 603-616. 
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Harrison has further noted Orpheus’ early association with the pastoral 
elegy, and believes that the popularity of the legend contributed to the 
emphasis given nature’s mourning. He attributes this association to the 
characteristics shared by Orpheus and the young shepherd-poet conven- 
tionally memorialized.™ The association and likenesses may be more 
readily explained, however, by the strong possibility that the story of 
Orpheus’ death originated in the sacrificial rites of a fertility god. Perti- 
nent features are Orpheus’ death at the hands of the Bacchides, the farm 
implements used as weapons in some versions, and the fragmentation of 
the body.'* Furthermore, the casting of the remains into water and their 
subsequent recovery at Lesbos are paralleled by an Alexandrian ritual 
in which Adonis’ papyrus head was thrown into the sea and later re- 
covered, with rejoicing, at a nearby island.’” 

Our appreciation of the appropriateness of Milton’s allusion to Orpheus 
is heightened by an understanding of the probability that a common 
origin accounts for the fundamentally identical death-rebirth patterns of 
the myth and the elegy. Although the findings of modern anthropologists 
were not available to Milton, this essay offers evidence that Milton’s 
literary environment contained clues to the symbolism which informed 
the myth, and that the allusion in Lycidas, far from being an example of 
superficial eclecticism, helps to delineate the central meaning of the poem. 

The integration of the Orpheus myth with Christian ideas and symbols 
in Lycidas properly directs our attention to the euhemeristic and allegori- 
cal interpretations of the legend in Milton’s literary milieu. Euhemeristic 
interpretation, when applied to Orpheus, had two results: the conception 
of Orpheus as an ancient prophet, and the identification of Orpheus with 
Christ. There is no record in the material examined for this essay that 
any acrid patristic views of Orpheus persisted. On the contrary, he was 
admired as a teacher of civil arts and as a prophet of the true God, wise 
before his time. This attitude is reflected in allusions to Orpheus by Sir 
Walter Raleigh,’* Michael Drayton,'® Joshua Sylvester,2° George 
Sandys,” and Henry Reynolds.” The metaphorical identification of Or- 


% Pastoral Elegy, pp. 1-3. 

16 Frazer, Golden Bough, 3d ed. (New York: Macmillan, 1935), v1, 96-99. 

17 See Jessie L. Weston, From Ritual to Romance (Cambridge, 1920), p. 44. 

18 History of the World [1614], 11th ed. (London, 1736), 1, 4. 

19 Notes to Song I, ‘“‘Polyolbion” (1612, 1622), Works of Drayton, ed. J. W. Hebel 
(Oxford: Shakespeare Head Press, 1931-41), rv, 17. 

20 “Urania or the Heauenly Muse” (adapted from Du Bartas’ “‘Uranie” {1574]), Stanza 54, 
Du Bartas His Diuine Weekes and Workes (London, 1621), p. 530. 

*! Ovid’s Metamorphosis, pp. 357, 370. 

2 “Mythomystes” (1633), in Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, ed. J. E. Spingarn 
(Oxford, 1908), 1, 140-179. 
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pheus with Christ was primarily the result of their similar attributes— 
their gentleness and their power to subdue and reconcile hostile and mu- 
tually antagonistic forces.* While instances of this identification during 
the Renaissance are but few, they indicate contemporary acceptance of 
such subtle but demonstrable association of the two figures as may be 
found in Lycidas. Orpheus Eucharisticus (Paris, 1657), a Catholic book of 
sacred emblems, variously developing the theme of Christ in Holy Com- 
munion,™ is an example of the Christ-Orpheus symbolism which Milton 
probably never saw but which illustrates the fact that the idea was at 
work in the seventeenth century. An instance with which Milton was 
familiar occurs in Giles Fletcher’s Christ’s Victory and Triumph (1610). 
Fletcher implies that Orpheus, “that conquer’d hell,”’ prefigured Christ 
in the imaginations of ‘‘dreaming poets,’’ and he uses Orphean overtones 
in specifying Christ’s power over nature.” 

The works of the mythographers offer the most conclusive evidence 
that the Renaissance conceived of Orpheus as a civilizing force. While 
Milton and his more learned contemporaries were familiar, of course, 
with earlier interpretations of the myth,” those of Bacon in De Sapientia 
Veterum (1609) and of Sandys in his commentary on Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses (1632) are especially important to readers of Lycidas, for they 
demonstrate that interest in moral allegory extended into Milton’s life- 
time.?? Bacon’s and Sandys’ interpretations of Orpheus’ life in Rhodope 
and of his death are essentially the same. Both mythographers under- 
stand the story to be a symbolic representation of the rise and fall of 
civilizations. In recounting the myth, Bacon places the usual emphasis 
on Orpheus’ gentleness and magnetism, the consequence of his mastery 
of harmony. Orpheus’ asceticism is explained as the means of fulfilling 
the desire to perpetuate oneself through the fame of one’s deeds rather 
than through mere propagation of the species. His power over nature is a 


% Orpheus’ first association with primitive Christianity was made because of these like 
nesses. See Guthrie, p. 267. 

*% Described by Austin Warren in Richard Crashaw: A Study in Baroque Sensibility 
(Louisiana State Univ. Press, 1939), p. 72. . 

*%“Christ’s Triumph over Death,” Stanzas 7-8, Poetical Works of Giles and Phineas 
Fletcher, ed. F. S. Boas (Cambridge, 1908), 1, 59-60. 

3 See C. W. Lemmi, The Classic Deities in Bacon: A Study in Mythological Symbolism 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1933), pp. 46-47, and D. P. Harding, ‘‘Milton and the 
Renaissance Ovid,” Illinois Studies in Language and Literature (Urbana: Univ. of Illinois 
Press, 1946), xxx, No. 4, pp. 31-34. 

7 Scholars accept Milton’s familiarity with Bacon’s work and ideas. For evidence that 
Milton knew Sandys’ Orid intimately, see Douglas Bush, Mythology and the Renaissance 
Tradition in English Poetry (Minneapolis: Univ. of Minnesota Press, 1932), Ch. 14, and 
Harding, pp. 49-99. 
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symbol of civil philosophy, which teaches self control and love of virtue, 
equity, and peace. The result of its application is social organization— 
the development of agriculture and the founding of cities (symbolized by 
woods and stones leaving their places to follow Orpheus). Similarly, 
Sandys understands Orpheus’ magnetism to represent the civilizing force 
of his teachings (which brought to men the knowledge of civil arts and 
of God) and of his music (which induced harmony among all creatures). 
In the death, both see represented a cycle brought to a close by mutiny, 
sedition, and wars. Laws are silenced, cities and fields left desolate, and 
men return to primitive depravity. Letters and philosophy are frag- 
mented and scattered as barbarism sets in. But the reliques of culture 
(the head and the harp) are transposed to another country where they 
can thrive; thus, according to Sandys, the Lesbians ‘“‘succeeded Orpheus 
in the fame of Lyricall Poesy.” Bacon, who substitutes for the Lesbian 
aftermath the story that the waters of the Helicon, in grief and indigna- 
tion, sank underground, comments that they are fated to break forth 
again, but ‘among other nations, and not in the places where they were 
before.’’8 

Milton appears to be unique among his contemporaries and predeces- 
sors in making a poetic adaptation of the death of Orpheus. He could 
have found references to Orpheus as the symbol of civilization and order, 
however, in at least four Renaissance poems, three of which he certainly 
knew, and all of which give us further evidence that the idea was familiar 
to his generation. These allusions appear in the “October” eclogue of The 
Shepheardes Calendar (1579), The Faerie Queene (1596), George Chap- 
man’s Hymnus in Noctem (1594), and Drayton’s Polyolbion (1622). In 
both “October” and The Faerie Queene, the allusions to Orpheus concern 
his power to establish order and maintain harmony.?® Chapman’s concern 
over the chaotic condition of contemporary affairs and his use of Orpheus 
as a symbol of civilization might well have made Hymnus in Noctem of 
some interest to the author of Lycidas. Chapman compares the evolution 
of cultures to the course of rivers which rise from a common fount, cause 
cities to follow “their enchanting forces” by means of “Orphean Musicke,” 


28 See Works of Bacon, ei. J. Spedding et al. (New York, 1863-64) xu, 110-113, and 
Ovid’s Metamor phosis, pp. 354-357, 387-388. 

29 Parallels between ‘“‘October” and Lycidas have been recognized, but the Orpheus 
passage (Il. 19-30) has not been specifically noted. Piers reminds Cuddye, who complains 
of meagre rewards, that the work of a poet is important and honorable. He restrains youth- 
ful energies and directs them to worthy ends; as a result, the “‘rurall routes . . . cleaue”’ to 
Cuddye, who enchants them as did the shepherd whose ‘‘musicks might the hellish hound 
did tame.” E. K.’s “‘Glosse” refers the allusion to Orpheus. In The Faerie Queene, Iv, 
Canto 11, Stanza 1, Spenser cites Orpheus as one possessing the god-like powers needed to 
control discord. 
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and at length (here the Orpheus metaphor is implicitly extended) lose 
their identity again in the sea (lines 54-62). Later (139-200), Chapman 
alludes directly to Orpheus’ fame as a teacher of civil arts and self-con- 
trol. He concludes that unless men continue to demonstrate their hu- 
manity, they may be mistaken for beasts.*® 

So many allusions in Lycidas point to Milton’s acquaintance with the 
Polyolbion that we can say almost surely that Drayton contributed to the 
complex of ideas which Lycidas expresses. Milton localizes the classic 
pastoral background in British place-names which appear in the Polyol- 
bion associated with legends of the Druids.*' Drayton regards the Druids 
as England’s first poet-prophets, praises them as teachers, as preachers of 
monotheism and morality, and as bards whose music created peace,” and 
he mentions Orpheus as their Greek prototype.* Furthermore; Drayton 
tells of legends associated with St. Michael’s Mount and describes Land’s 
End looking toward Spain.** These passages alone suggest that Milton 
had the Polyolbion in mind when he wrote Lycidas.* Further evidence is 
obtained from the occurrence of references to the allegorized version of 
the Orpheus myth in two passages containing an idea which Milton also 
touches on in Lycidas—the neglect of the true poet by a trivial-minded 
and mercenary society. The first of these allusions appears in the River 
Cam’s defense of his sons against contemporary abuse. Orpheus, says the 
Cam, charmed even trees and rocks, “‘th’ moralitie of which” is that he 
civilized barbarians. But he would have been totally ineffective had he 
sung in the obscure manner now fashionable. Again, in Song 30, Drayton 
comments on Orpheus’ probable inability to move a modern audience, 
“The Bestiall Rout . . . so stony and so dull.’ 

These examples of the multiple meanings associated with Orpheus in 
Milton’s literary environment indicate that the seventeenth-century 
reader of Lycidas would have found the Orpheus passage rich in connota- 
tions. Milton’s own conception of Orpheus shows his familiarity with 
others’ interpretations. While only a close study of Lycidas itself will 
reveal the special significance of the image in the poem, references in his 
other works help to clarify the meanings the Orpheus myth had for Mil- 
ton. He mentions Orpheus as the author of the hymns and the Argo- 


3% Poems of Chapman, ed. P. B. Bartlett (New York: Modern Language Association, 
1941), pp. 20-21, 23-24. 

3 Works, tv, 74, 170, 179-180, 206. 

® Tbid., pp. 2, 116-117, 192-197. 8 Ibid., p. 17 % Ibid., pp. 3-4, 469. 

% See Poetical Works of Milton, ed. H. J. Todd (London, 1842), it1, 339-341, 351-352, for 
Thomas Warton’s comments on Milton’s indebtedness to Drayton. No editions consulted 
in preparation for this essay have included mention of Drayton’s allusions to Orpheus 
or of the fact that Orpheus is referred to by the personified Cam, who, of course, 
also appears in Lycidas. % Works, tv, 421-422, 571. 
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nautica in writings from various periods,” and makes a number of con- 
ventional references to Orpheus’ musical skill and consequent power over 
nature.** The most important passages for our purposes, however, are 
those which show Milton (1) identifying himself with Orpheus and (2 
making use of the allegorized version of the myth. He makes an analogy 
between his own career and Orpheus’ in the Sixth Elegy (1629) and in Ad 
Patrem (1637?),?* both of which reflect youthful hopes of becoming a 
poet-prophet. In the elegy he presents his idea of the asceticism and 
purity required of epic poets and recalls their traditional priest-like office: 


... such an one must he be as you are, augur, as... you rise... to face the 
angry gods. In this way . . . wise Tiresias lived... and. . . Linus, and Calchas 
. .. and aged Orpheus . . . SoHomer . . . For the bard is sacred to the gods, he is 
priest of the gods; and the secret deeps of his soul, and his very lips alike breathe 
forth Jove. 


In Ad Patrem, as Milton again expresses his aspirations and his concep- 
tion of the poet’s sacred réle, he uses Orpheus to illustrate a distinction 
between music and song (poetry). Extolling the divine attributes of song, 
he tells of its powers in Orphean metaphor: it can rouse the depths of 
Tartarus, bind fast the gods, and restrain the unfeeling Manes. It is song, 
not just music alone, that is so powerful a force: 


what pleasure will there be in music. . . if it is empty of voice, empty of word® 
and of their meanings, and of numbers that talk? Such strains befit the woodland 
choirs, not Orpheus, who by his songs held fast the streams, and added ears to 
the oaks by his songs, not by his lyre, and by his singing compelled to tears the 
shades that were done with life: it is from his song that he had these praises.“ 


As these passages demonstrate that the young Milton® revered Orpheus 
as one of the models on whose traditional careers he was shaping his own, 
it is not surprising to find him making a further identification of himself 


37 “‘Whether Day or Night is the More Excellent,” Milton’s Private Correspondence and 
Academic Exercises, trans. and ed. P. B. and E. M. W. Tillyard (Cambridge Univ. Press, 
1932), p. 60; “Of Education,” Works of Milton, ed. F. A. Patterson et al., Columbia Edition 
(New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1931-38), rv, 284; marginal note, ‘‘Pindar’s Pythian 
Ode, tv,” Works, xvi, 294; ‘‘Defensio Prima,”’ Works, vu, 167. 

38 “Sixth Academic Exercise,” Private Correspondence, pp. 87-88; ‘‘Of Education,” 
Works, tv, 280; “L’ Allegro,” Il. 145~150; ‘Tl Penseroso,” l. 103-108. 

39 The dates for the early works are taken from Tillyard’s Milton. 

“ Translated by Charles Knapp, Works, 1, Part 1, 231. 

“| Works, 1, Part 1, 271-273. 

® Years later, in P.L., 111, 16-21, Milton repudiated the “Orphean lyre,” proclaiming the 
higher inspiration of Urania. But he nevertheless described his own spiritual journey in 
terms of Orpheus’ descent into Hades. See Bush, Mythology and the Renaissance Tradition, 
p. 279, for comment on Milton’s attitude toward mythology in this passage. 
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with Orpheus in Lycidas, written, according to Tillyard, in the same year 


as Ad Patrem. 

Milton shows his knowledge of the mythographers’ allegorized version 
of the Orpheus myth in his Seventh Prolusion (1631-32). This speech, 
containing, Tillyard believes, “the essence of Lycidas,” also contains a 
reference to Orpheus in a context which indicates that Milton was think- 
ing of him as a symbol of human reason and art. In defense of learning, 
Milton recalls the theory that men lived as beasts until “the Arts and 
Sciences breathed their divine breath into the savage breasts of men, and 
instilling into them the knowledge of themselves, gently drew them to 
dwell together within the walls of cities.” An allusion to Orpheus subse- 
quently refers us to the earlier passage: even beasts, Milton claims, have 
an intelligence and social organization that lift them above marginal 
existence; even stocks and stones and whole forests tore up their roots 
and “hurried to hear the skillful strains of Orpheus.’ 

Milton twice makes poetic adaptation of the death of Orpheus: in 
Lycidas and again in Paradise Lost (v11, 30-39). The later passage is an 
important gloss for Lycidas, for in it Milton again identifies himself with 
Orpheus at the moment when the singer was destroyed by the forces of 
barbarism. Here Milton is ‘‘on evil dayes.. . fall’n’’; and he is afraid, 
after years of offering God ‘‘a plain ungarnish’d present as a thank-offer- 
ing,” that, having once more “tak[n] up a harp,” he will again be silenced 
before he is finished: 


... still govern thou my Song, 

Urania, and fit audience find, though few, 

But drive farr off the barbarous dissonance 

Of Bacchus and his revellers, the Race 

Of that wilde Rout that tore the Thracian bard 
In Rhodope, where Woods and Rocks had Eares 
To rapture, till the savage clamor dround 

Both Harp and Voice; nor could the Muse defend 
Her Son. So fail not thou, who thee implores: 
For thou art Heav’nlie, shee an empty dreame. 


In this passage Milton shows himself still sharply aware that the poet’s 
office provides no sanctuary. But the youthful courage which Lycidas dis- 
plays has been reduced by time and circumstance. At this later point, 
Milton appears unable to contemplate further disruption or death with 
equanimity; he implores Urania to protect him until his appointed task 
is accomplished 

Sufficient evidence emerges from this selective history of the Orpheus 


*® Private Correspondence, p. XXxix- “ Ibid., pp. 114, 119. 
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myth to enable us to reconstruct with considerable certainty the primary 
associations which lines 56-63 of Lycidas had for their author and con- 
temporary reader. Orpheus meant a revered musician-poet-prophet- 
teacher who had sung of God and creation, whose songs had affected man 
and beast, stock and stone, even the inhabitants of Hades. His music and 
his teachings had contributed to the establishment of a harmonious and 
civilized society. His musical skill, his power over nature, and his prema- 
ture death kept alive his historic association with the pastoral elegy. To 
the Christian world, his personality and his accomplishments invited 
comparison with those of other venerated prophets, both heathen (the 
Druids, among others) and sacred (Christ). Finally, for a society tra- 
ditionally inclined to allegorical interpretation, Orpheus became a symbol 
of human wisdom directed to social ends, the civilizing force which renews 
itself, despite periodic annihilation. In Orpheus thus interpreted we may 
recognize another expression of the faith incarnated in the tragic hero: 
a faith in the collective spiritual power of humanity, which survives any 
individual defeat by man’s own anti-social passions, mischance, or death. 
Death, rebirth, and the corollary affirmation of the content of good that 
exists even in the limited, actual world is the traditional theme of 
tragedy. It will be argued here that it is also the theme of Lycidas and 
that Milton found in Orpheus an appropriate symbol to express and de- 
velop it. 
Ill 


Most obviously, Lycidas is a pastoral, an occasional poem, and an ex- 
pression of Milton’s attitude toward his own career and toward current 
events. These three elements so pervade and control Lycidas that an 
explanation of their significance and relationship to the theme should 
precede a discussion of the part played by the Orpheus material in the 
whole poem. The pastoral conventions, like the Orpheus image, are part 
of an established tradition and thus have potentials of meaning which are 
independent of the individual poet who employs them. King’s death and 
Milton’s convictions, on the other hand, are the immediate particulars 
through which the theme of Lycidas “is castigated and rekindled by 
comparison with real life.’ 

Lycidas indicates that King’s death occurred at a period when some 
of the ideals Milton conceivably shared with King were being reinspected. 
Whereas Comus dramatizes Milton’s early belief that true virtue is un- 
assailable, Lycidas suggests that by 1637 Milton was closer to the point of 

“S Gilbert Murray comments that this reworking of traditional material by poets is the 
“essential part of the whole process . . . . That is where realism comes in, and literary skill, 


and imagination” —Hamlet and Orestes: A Study in Traditional Types (New York, 1914), 
p. 26. 
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view set forth in Areopagitica: ‘‘It was from the rind of one apple tasted, 
that the knowledge of good and evil, as two twins cleaving together lept 
forth into the world. And perhaps this is the doom which Adam fell into 
of knowing good and evil, that is to say of knowing good by evil.”’ Ap- 
parently his initial confidence in a good and great man’s ability to make 
reason and the will of God prevail was profoundly shaken by contempo- 
rary events; and King’s drowning seems to have brought home to Milton 
the realization that incalculable destiny often decrees the death of the 
good man (even the lay-priest such as he hoped to be), while the corrupt 
live and prosper. The processes of the creative mind can never, of course, 
be certainly reconstructed. But we can guess with considerable assurance 
that somehow a death by drowning in a region identified with English 
legend became associated in Milton’s mind with the particular problem of 
evil that faced a patriotic young reformer in 1637. And he saw an oppor- 
tunity to use the circumstances of King’s death in two ways. They would 
appropriately appear in a poem to be read by King’s friends, and they 
could be adapted, with some help from the widely-known Orpheus myth, 
for a symbolic treatment of Milton’s own conquest of the temptation to 
fear and doubt. 

Milton’s indebtedness to the pastoral tradition has long been recog- 
nized and needs no further elaboration here. However, certain meanings 
inherent in the conventions Milton utilized may be usefully recalled, inso- 
far as these meanings are related to other prominent features of Lycidas 
and help to clarify Milton’s intentions in the poem. The pastoral con- 
ventions are a literary device through which the writer can dramatize a 
point of view about contemporary life. By retreating to Arcadia, he im- 
plies a criticism of a more complex society, or he can directly comment 
upon its limitations from beneath the mask of a simple shepherd. Already 
the vehicle for personal and political allegory and for didactic homily, the 
pastoral underwent further extension in the hands of Christian writers. 
It became the common ground where pagan and Christian concepts, 
secular and religious allusions, could appropriately mingle, and it was, of 
course, particularly adapted to ecclesiastical satire. Moreover, the am- 
biguities of shepherd potentially imbue the theme and characters of a 
pastoral with universal significance. William Empson has analyzed the 
psychological factors involved in this magnification. All society is per- 
sonified in the Shepherd, who is at once the humblest of its members and 
Christ, the King. He is the representative of all men, the cult-hero, whose 
death is the means of expiation and renewal of life. This incarnation of the 
many in the one leads to a dependence of the whole world upon the 
Shepherd; what he does or says is radically important to everyone. And 
because he incorporates within himself all elements of society, he becomes 
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the possible means of reconciling conflicts in the individual in whom 
society’s conflicts are mirrored. 

Milton gained a number of advantages by consolidating various pas- 
toral modes in Lycidas. He directly criticizes contemporary society, but 
he also escapes to Arcadia, first, as he remembers the beatitude of se- 
cluded college life, and later, when he allows himself to ‘dally with false 
surmise” in the flower passage. Precedent enabled him to weld into ar- 
tistic unity such apparently unrelated topics as his concern for his own 
career, King’s death, and the state of the nation. The multiple connota- 
tions of shepherd offered the opportunity to make Lycidas a complex 
symbol. He could be a humble poet and priest and the personification of a 
society whose welfare depended upon his; and he could be transformed, 
as he is at the end of the poem, into the spirit who assumes the great 
responsibility of guarding his master’s flocks forever. 

By means of suggestive imagery, Milton indicates from the outset that 
Lycidas is to be concerned with more universal matters than the death 
of a schoolmate. The Orpheus image reinforces the pastoral machinery 
and gives it special direction. The allusion implies that the elegiac and 
tragic theme of death and rebirth is to be realized through a conflict be- 
tween order and chaos, and we may expect that at the end Milton will 
find a way to reconcile these in a more comprehensive order which will 
take both into account. The Christian connotations of pastoral allow the 
further possibility that this reconciliation may be effected through the 
use of Christ as a symbol of universal order in which all of the conflicts of 
mankind are reflected and resolved. A close analysis of the development 
of the poem will show how this synthesis is achieved and will demonstrate 
the rdle of the Orpheus image in defining the terms of the conflict and 
contributing to its resolution.‘ 

The Orpheus passage and the preceding divisions of Lycidas are mu- 
tually illuminating. We are introduced in lines 1-24 to an abnormal and 
disordered situation. A young shepherd-poet has drowned, his body un- 
recovered. The speaker, his friend and fellow-worker, is mournful and 
insecure. He is painfully conscious of his immaturity but nevertheless 
feels compelled to assume the réle of memorialist, that he may maintain 
the poetic tradition and somehow provide meed for the event which has 
occurred. The idea that a poet’s death engenders more poetry is presented 
as the source of partial but insufficient comfort. We can reasonably ex- 
pect, as the poem develops, that the speaker will try to find an explana- 
tion for the death, since an understanding of the situation might be the 
means of regaining security. 

% Some Versions of Pastoral (London: Chatto & Windus, 1935), pp. 11-12, 80-81. 


47 The explication which follows is of course derivative to some extent and may be com- 
pared especially to Tillyard’s and Hardy’s analyses. 
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The analogies which his friend’s death has brought to mind turn the 
thoughts of the speaker toward his own future. In lines 25-63, he investi- 
gates the circumstances which affect a poet’s ability to plan his career 
with assurance. His increasing insecurity and melancholy as he examines 
the evidence against him lead up to the expression of despair which fol- 
lows. This section begins with a nostalgic review of the beautifully 
ordered world the youths had helped to create through their attention to 
pastoral duties and through their songs, which had attracted and de- 
lighted both their half-bestial brothers and older members of their pro- 
fession (25-36). But this idyllic harmony ended with the death of Lycidas. 
Joy and order have vanished (37-49). The “high lawns” have become 
deserted wildernesses; Lycidas’ death was as devastating to his fellows as 
are the canker, the worm, and the frost to the flora and fauna amidst 
which they lived. It becomes evident here that King’s identity, imagina- 
tively fused with that of Lycidas, has been extended and idealized. The 
youth mourned is not just a poet and theological student, an actual 
university acquaintance. He is the particular whose importance is mag- 
nified because the well-being of his whole world depended upon him—he 
was the harmonizing influence of his environment. 

In lines 50-55 the associations of the region near which King drowned 
are used for their full connotative value. The allusions appear appropri- 
ately in a poem for the memorial volume. In addition, they further define 
the meaning of Lycidas. He has so far been identified only as the pastoral 
poet-shepherd; by associating him with the Druids, and, soon after, with 
Orpheus, Milton implies that he was more specifically the poet-prophet, 
the civilizer. But while the allusions augment the implications of Lycidas’ 
réle, at the same time they narrow its scope. The pastoral setting and 
classical mythology are domesticated in English place-names and merged 
with English tradition. We realize that the possibility that order can exist 
is being considered with particular reference to English poets and English 
situations. The whole world may be viewed in the periphery of his vision, 
but the attention of the speaker is focused on England. 

The allusion to Orpheus follows: 





Ay me, I fondly dream! 

Had ye bin there—for what could that have don? 
What could the Muse her self that Orpheus bore, 
The Muse her self for her inchanting son 

Whom Universal nature did lament, 

When by the rout that made the hideous roar, 
His goary visage down the stream was sent, 
Down the swift Hebrus to the Lesbian shore. 


Its significances are, again, multiple. The speaker has just before repri- 
manded the local nymphs, presumably the guardians of English poet- 
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prophets, for not having prevented the catastrophe. He realizes, and 
emphasizes by repeating “the Muse herself,’ that his reprimand was 
futile. Even the great Calliope, her son’s life at stake, had been impotent 
under similar circumstances. The mournful tone and the note of violence 
which contrast with the surface serenity of much of the poem are espe- 
cially apparent in the description of Orpheus’ death. This passage is an 
important structural unit. It has been prepared for and, in turn, helps to 
clarify antecedent material, while at the same time it advances the central! 
thought by carrying meanings that the remainder of the poem extends 
and amplifies. Identification with Orpheus more firmly establishes Lyci- 
das as the poet-prophet. Furthermore, it introduces the possibility that 
Lycidas is a symbol of rationality directed to social ends. The world so 
profoundly shaken by Lycidas’ death is part of the “universal nature” 
that lamented Orpheus. We are reminded that the poem began in an en- 
vironment which had been disturbed by a violent, ‘‘unnatural” death; 
that Lycidas’ body, like the head of Orpheus, floats upon his watery bier 
and welters to the parching wind. We are reminded, too, that the speaker 
seeks a recompense for this situation, and that the continuity of poets, 
now poet-priests, was an initial premise. The present passage carries 
Orpheus’ head only “‘to the Lesbian shore.” But to one familiar with the 
myth, there is a hint that Lycidas’ recompense may parallel Orpheus’. 
The probability of eventual solace is reinforced, of course, by the tradi- 
tional configuration of the pastoral elegy. 

At this point, however, the Orpheus allusion only dimly foreshadows 
the resolution. More precisely, it marks the climax of the analysis of the 
individual’s indeterminate security in an order which he shapes and 
which depends upon his survival. The image clearly suggests that the 
force of civilization is vulnerable to attacks by the destructive and an- 
archistic nature of man himself (‘‘the rout that made the hideous roar’’) ; 
the representative of this harmonizing force is overpowered—his semi- 
divine attributes are not enough to save him. 

There follows (64-84) the young poet’s passionate questioning of the 
value of his calling, its compensation weighed against its cost. He had 
undertaken the arduous training, it has become obvious, in the light 
of the unexamined premise that a good and gifted man, by teaching and 
delighting, could bring harmony to his world and thereby fame to him- 
self. The speaker realizes that the desire for recognition is a human weak- 
ness but that it is also a very real incentive “‘to scorn delights and live 
laborious dayes.”’ What is there left to work for, in view of the ‘‘thin spun 
life’ of the greatest poet-prophets and the tenuous stability of their 
world? Phoebus’ ready assertion is that true justice will be meted out in 
heaven. The tone of this passage contrasts strongly with the emotional 
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pitch of the preceding outburst. The contrasting imagery, too, suggests 
the disparity between the poet’s and Apollo’s definitions of fame. The 
poet believes that the great reward is to “burst out into sudden blaze” — 
into fire that consumes but warms and illuminates and sustains life. 
Phoebus cheapens human fame into a glittering bauble or a whisper of 
deceptive rumor. By proceeding further, the poet implicitly rejects 
Phoebus’ answer as inadequate. The security and effectiveness of the 
gifted individual still seem important and still seem to depend upon the 
caprice of a blind destiny. The poet is not ready to accept the idea of so 
unintelligible a universe; the investigation must continue. It does so in 
lines 85-103. 

The poet calls witnesses. Perhaps Lycidas’ death was part of a larger 
plan; if so, confidence in order may be restored. But Triton can give no 
rational explanation; the death was sheer accident. We note that, while 
Milton seems to have dropped the Orpheus-Lycidas analogy, he recalls 
it (102) by referring to Lycidas in terms of his “sacred head.” The possi- 
bility that this image is a deliberate reminder is reinforced by the fact 
that Milton substituted “‘goary visage” for the “divine head” of an 
earlier manuscript version of the Orpheus passage. This continuation of 
the analogy suggests that the images connoting darkness (the eclipse, the 
“curses dark,” the “blind Fury” who prevents the ‘“‘sudden blaze,” later 
in the poem the “swart Star”), symbols of the malevolent forces of nature, 
represent also man’s bestiality, which was responsible for the destruction 
of Orpheus and consequently of order. 

Now, in the pastoral tradition, comes the procession of mourners. 
Camus is first, the symbol of man trained to understand and control him- 
self and his world through reason. But he can contribute no explanation 
for the death; he is as mournfully confused as the young poet. With St. 
Peter’s arrival the earlier reference to Lycidas and his companion as 
shepherds is suffused with the connotations of Biblical allegory. The reader 
understands that Christ entrusted the spiritual welfare of society to his 
delegate priests. Lycidas, in his little circle, had performed his duties 
faithfully, thus creating well-being and harmony. But as the poet listens 
to the exposure of pastoral corruption, any residual confidence in the 
prevalence of order is demolished. ‘‘The rout that made the hideous roar” 
which drowned out the sound of Orpheus’ voice and lyre are still abroad. 
They now play “lean and flashy songs” on “‘scrannel pipes of wretched 
straw.” And they kill spiritually as well as physically; the society which 
depends on them rots and is left a prey to its natural enemies. Further- 
more, St. Peter’s solution to the problem of evil is ultimately as unsatis- 
factory as was Phoebus’. Harsh invective is followed by threats of violent 
retribution. We are reminded of the poet’s unhappy awareness, at the 
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beginning of the poem, that disorder must be compensated for with more 
disorder. The threats indicate, to be sure, that heaven is mindful of the 
situation; but the watchful eyes are those of a vengeful God, whose spirit 
is clearly at odds, not only with the tranquillity that characterized the 
pastoral world, but with the doctrine and practice of Christ, the Good 
Shepherd, and of Orpheus. If justice and equity can be established only 
by instilling fear, of what use is the gentle poet-prophet? What place has 
he in a universal order maintained by violence, different in intent, per- 
haps, but so little different in kind from the abhorred violence resulting 
from man’s bestiality? These unanswered questions are, of course, only 
implicit in the poem. But the abrupt shift to the next movement indicates 
that, despite the immediate relief his vision of retribution has provided, 
the poet has not regained the essential assurance for which he searches. 

The passage that follows (132-153) has usually been read as a decora- 
tive set piece, an enhancement of a traditional convention; but it also 
may be symbolically related to the imagery which precedes and follows 
it. The lush pastoral description recalls the earlier account (25-36) of the 
harmonious world disrupted by Lycidas’ death. The baneful Dog-star 
calls to mind the evening star under whose generative egis the poets had 
tended their flocks. Moreover, the tone and content of the passage con- 
trast, not only with the character of the preceding one, but, as we read 
further, with the emotional timbre of the next (154-164). The strong 
contrast we have already noted between the tone of the opening lines of 
the poem and lines 25-36 is here paralleled and intensified by the juxta- 
position of the flower passage with the description of Lycidas’ body adrift 
in the ocean. These contrasts indicate that the land-ocean imagery of the 
poem symbolically reinforces the cosmos-chaos antithesis which consti- 
tutes its central conflict. The pastoral landscape represents the serene 
world of the poet’s desire; the turbulent ocean is a symbol of the disorder 
which circumstance and self-analysis have revealed. Later imagery, in 
particular the synthesis achieved through Christ who “walk’d the waves,” 
supports this interpretation. 

Lines 151-153 are ambiguous enough to justify several readings. Pos- 
sibly the “false surmise” is only that Lycidas’ body has been recovered. 
But the context suggests that the poet is seeking “a little ease” by inter- 
posing between himself and reality a more soothing fantasy. He is pre- 
tending that cosmos (the old order) has never been disrupted—that 
Lycidas has died as he had lived, in a flower-filled valley protected from 
any evil influence. At any rate, the whole passage seems to be a shrinking 
away from the dark forces which now appear to govern man’s destiny; 
from the world-view of the superstitious savage whose fate is controlled 
by such phenomena as eclipses and the light of the “swart Star,” a view 
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which the poet, having faced his facts, has been compelled to adopt. The 
escape motif, however, is only momentary. The poet returns to actuality, 
to envision the chaos which has engulfed his world (154-164). The cumu- 
lative violence and mournfulness which have pervaded alternate passages 
throughout the poem rise to a peak of tragic grandeur in the resonant 
march of these lines and in the images they engender. His body hurled 
about in the vast reaches of the ‘‘whelming tide,” Lycidas is lost to mere 
human solace—‘to our moist vows denied.” The “‘melodious tear” has 
provided no ‘‘meed.” 

But at the end of this passage, so powerfully expressive of the insignifi- 
cance of the human being, comes the beginning of the answer which is the 
poem’s resolution. With tremendous evocative effect, Milton synthesizes 
in these lines (161-185) minor myths and major symbols through which 
man has affirmed his abiding faith in the power of God and in his own 
spiritual worth and indestructibility. The lines summon recollections of 
Psalm Eight and Palamon’s body brought miraculously to Corinth by a 
dolphin,*® St. Michael on his guarded mount and Orpheus’ head pre- 
served by Apollo on the Lesbian shore, green pastures and the Elysian 
Fields, the song sung before the throne in Revelation and the spring 
festivals of resurrection. The symbols are consistent with those noted 
earlier in the poem. The light-darkness imagery is perceptible in the 
figure of the sun, which sinks but rises again to “‘flame in the forehead of 
the morning sky.”’ ‘“‘Head,”’ used for Lycidas and thus recalling Orpheus, 
is again used in the sun image (“drooping head’’), and in line 175 it is his 
head (his “‘oozy Lock’s’”) which Lycidas bathes in nectar. But the most 
significant image, that which embodies the resolving insight of the poem, 
is Christ who “‘walk’d the waves.” Lycidas has sunk beneath the “watry 
floar,” the symbol of overwhelming chaos. But for Christ and his dis- 
ciples who had faith, the water was indeed a floor; he and he alone can 
transform chaos into cosmos, make the sea firm land. 

The apotheosis of Lycidas is, in part, conventional doctrinal consola- 
tion; but it is more. The pastoral beauty and music of heaven are in many 
respects a glorification of the earthly paradise described previously in the 
poem. Lycidas says that to him who understands the miracle of God’s 
grace, who hears the great song sung before the throne, rewards and 
punishments are unimportant. Limited man, although he can but partly 
understand and perhaps never fully explain either his bestiality or his 
divinity, is restored to confidence in himself and his world through his 


48 T. O. Mabbott, ‘‘Milton’s Lycidas, ll. 164 and 183-185,” Explicator, v (Feb. 1947)’ 
No. 26, presents a convincing argument that the dolphin allusion is to Palemon rather 
than to Arion. An altar-tomb was erected to Palzemon on the beach, and he was believed to 
have become the patron saint of mariners. 
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ability to catch a glimpse of the divine order of which he is a minute yet 
significant part, an order in which both good and evil, joy and sorrow, 
exist, but in which good within and good without must inevitably tri- 
umph. 

The passage in which Lycidas is brought back to earth (182-185) de- 
mands our particular attention, for it contains a unique adaptation of the 
Orpheus myth, synchronized, perhaps, with Palemon’s, and closely re- 
lated to the land-ocean imagery of the poem. Here is revealed the place of 
the patriotic poet-prophet in the universal scheme. We recall that Or- 
pheus’ head brought the gift of song to the Lesbians, but that Thrace was 
left deserted by the beneficent powers; that, in the allegorized version, 
cycles of civilization and barbarism succeed one another, but not in the 
same place—a new nation is heir to the tradition of the old. But in Lycidas 
the poet implores St. Michael to look homeward, the dolphins to waft the 
body home. And the prayer is answered. Lycidas’ recompense is to be his 
brother’s keeper forever. He returns to be the Genius of the shore, the 
line of demarkation between order and chaos. To all that wander in the 
perilous flood of doubt or through the apparent chaos that evil men and 
evil times bring upon a nation, he stands both as guide to security 
founded on faith and as testament that the gentle and harmonizing 
forces of poetry and learning and divine revelation have been and will 
again be capable of establishing at least a limited order in England. 

Lycidas ends on a note of quiet assurance. The mourning song, like 
Orpheus’, sung to the rocks and rills, is finished. The long ordeal of the 
day is over. The poet is ready to carry on his work, the work of the poet- 
prophets before him, of creating harmony and order in the fresh woods 
and pastures new to which he turns. He knows now that the task is even 
more arduous than he had previously supposed—that “the race where 
that immortal garland is to be run for is not without dust and heat.” 
The problems with which he has wrestled are ones which no human being, 
perhaps, ever finally solves. But his new insight has armed him with 
courage to face whatever comes. He hopes that he may be allowed to 
share the rewards of victory, but he has confidence that even if he, like 
Lycidas, should perish on the way, what he stands for will endure. 

Such an analysis of the organic relationship between the theme, form, 
and imagery of Lycidas as this essay contains is, of course, a commentary 
upon its affective value rather than an attempt to reproduce it through 
paraphrase. Perception of this value, however, in great measure depends 
upon an understanding of the full significations of the imagery, for in 
Lycidas the idea is so reconciled with the image that the development of 
the poem may be thought of as a chain of carefully selected images linked 
together by their connotations, The historical reconstruction of the 
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meaning of Orpheus explains the potential symbolic significance of the 
allusion in Lycidas. Examination of the poem has shown it to be per- 
meated by ideas associated with Orpheus, which converge in lines 56-63. 
Orpheus is identified with Lycidas, not only because of the former’s tra- 
ditional association with the subject of the pastoral elegy, but, more 
precisely, because of his attributes. Through this identification, Lycidas’ 
importance as the poet-prophet who is the ordering factor in his world is 
emphasized. The mythographers’ interpretations of the death of Orpheus 
imbue Lycidas’ death and rebirth by water with symbolic value. Finally, 
the personality and powers of Orpheus associate him with Christ, whose 
cosmic omnipotence is the means of resolving the poem’s conflicts. Mil- 
ton’s adaptation of the Orpheus myth in Lycidas unquestionably goes 
beyond the uses made of it by others. But our knowledge of the tradition 
helps us understand the extent to which Milton wove the meanings of the 
myth into the texture of his poem, and, in so doing, made them his own. 
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THE THEMATIC FRAMEWORK OF 
ROMEO AND JULIET 


By LAWRENCE EDWARD BOWLING 


LTHOUGH Romeo and Juliet is one of the most popular and best- 
loved of all Shakespeare’s plays, rivaled only by Hamlet, those best 
qualified to evaluate Shakespeare’s works usually speak of it condescend- 
ingly as a nice but immature play on the theme of young love. The 
apologetic attitude of these critics is based upon two incorrect assump- 
tions. Perceiving within the tragedy no intellectual framework, they have 
concluded that it has no central unifying theme; disturbed by the pres- 
ence of various apparently discordant elements, especially in technique, 
they have sought to account for (or excuse) these on the basis of the 
author’s immaturity at the time the play was written. Dowden calls this 
play “‘the work of the artist’s adolescence,” and Grant White, going far 
in this direction, attributes certain of the most controversial passages to 
a period earlier by several years than the rest of the play. 

While any attempt to fix a play’s theme in a formulated phrase is 
likely to err on the side of oversimplification, a workable thematic state- 
ment can be arrived at which helps to reveal this play’s central meaning 
and to bring together in their proper relationship its various elements, 
many of which have been seen as unrelated and contradictory. In its 
broadest terms, Romeo and Juliet deals with the wholeness and complex- 
ity of things, in contrast with a partial and simple view. This theme is 
functional on various levels in almost every speech and action in the play; 
almost every character is at some time shown discovering that some par- 
ticular thing has not merely one quality which is pure and single but 
many qualities which are diverse and multifarious. This theme often 
comes out in the form of paradox, since the characters are constantly 
being shocked and surprised to discover that one quality of a thing is 
often in sharp disagreement with some other quality. 

The most important embodiment of the general theme deals with the 
discovery on the part of Romeo and Juliet and members of their families 
that individual human beings are not composed of abstract good or evil— 
that humanity is composed not of villains and saints but of human beings 
more or less alike. This central phase of the theme, which embraces the 
greater part of the paradoxical elements, comes clearly to the surface at 
no fewer than six key points throughout the play, once in the prologue 
and at least once in every act. Besides the prologue, the other key pas- 
sages are Romeo’s “loving hate’”’ speech (1, i, 180-200), Friar Laurence’s 
soliloquy on good and evil (1, ii, 7-30), Juliet’s “dove-feather’d raven”’ 
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passage (111, ii, 71-106), Old Capulet’s festival-funeral speech (tv, v, 84- 
90), and Romeo’s gold-poison-cordial speech (v, i, 80-86). 

In the prologue Shakespeare addresses the audience most directly in 
his own person and outlines not only the main action of the play but also 
the philosophy which this action demonstrates. Here, as throughout the 
play, he insists that the conflict is not between villains and saints but 
between two ordinarily good families “‘both alike in dignity.’' Paradoxi- 
cally, the evil consequences are caused not by evil blood and evil hands 
but by blood and hands ordinarily considered civil; a thing so good as 
pure love is responsible for many persons’ deaths, and a thing so bad as 
death accomplishes the good effect of removing the parents’ hatred and 
bringing them together in sympathetic understanding—a result which, 
according to the prologue, could not have been accomplished in any other 
way by any “good” means. 

The clearest statement of this philosophy from the point of view of a 
character within the play is Friar Laurence’s soliloquy on good and evil. 
Following his source closely in making the Friar the person of greatest 
wisdom in Verona,? Shakespeare speaks through him and presents more 
fully the ideas contained in the prologue. While out gathering herbs, the 
Friar is made to comment as follows: 


1 The word dignity is sufficiently comprehensive in meaning to imply that the two families 
are equal not only in outward social rank but also in inward moral principles. This point of 
view is strictly adhered to by all unprejudiced persons in the play, particularly the Friar. 

2? There are two contradictory points of view commonly taken regarding the Friar. Dow- 
den sees him merely as a somewhat comical old codger interested in biology but uninformed 
in the science of human nature. Gervinus sees him as Shakespeare’s mouthpiece for modera- 
tion. Dowden’s position seems to me completely untenable since Shakespeare at no point 
in the play departs fundamentally from Arthur Brooke’s portrayal of this aged holy man: 

Not as the most was he, a gross unlearned fool, 

But doctor of divinity proceeded he in school. . . . 

The bounty of the friar and wisdom hath so won 

The townsfolks’ hearts, that well nigh all to Friar Laurence run, 
To shrive himself; the old, the young, the great and small; 

Of all he is belovéd well, and honoured much of all. 

And, for he did the rest in wisdom far exceed, 

The prince by him, his counsel craved, was holp at time of need. 


With this description may be compared Capulet’s remark in the play: ‘“‘this reverend holy 
friar, all our whole city is much bound to him.” To have Romeo and Juliet looking for 
guidance to such a character as Dowden describes would be to lower them in our estimation 
and dwarf their tragedy into a farce. Gervinus, in taking the Friar seriously, comes much 
nearer the mark, but misses the central point of the play by seeing moderation as the pri- 
mary element in the Friar’s philosophy. Although the Renaissance idea! of temperance is 
found in, or can be educed from, most of his speeches, the basic philosophy with which the 
Friar is chiefly concerned is much more complex and far more comprehensive than the 
simple idea of moderation. 
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The earth that’s nature’s mother is her tomb; 
What is her burying grave, that is her womb, 
And from her womb children of divers kind 

We sucking on her natural bosom find, 

Many for many virtues excellent, 

None but for some, and yet all different. 

O, mickle is the powerful grace that lies 

In plants, herbs, stones, and their true qualities: 
For nought so vile that on the earth doth live 
But to the earth some special good doth give, 
Nor aught so good but strain’d from that fair use 
Revolts from true birth, stumbling on abuse: 
Virtue itself turns vice, being misapplied, 

And vice sometimes by action dignified. 

Within the infant rind of this weak flower 
Poison hath residence and medicine, power. . . 
Two such opposed kings encamp them still 

In man as well as herbs, grace and rude will. 
And where the worser is predominant, 

Full soon the canker death eats up that plant. 


Contrary to the conventional way of viewing matters, a particular thing 
or action may be either good or bad, depending upon the relative situa- 
tion and its outcome; good and evil (like birth and death, medicine and 
poison) come together in the same place, and every human being has both 
grace and rude will. 

The whole impasse between the Montagues and the Capulets is due to 
the fact that each acts as if he is completely good and his enemy com- 
pletely bad. This prejudice extends all the way down to the lowest serv- 
ants, so that the two Capulet serving-men in the first scene think of every 
enemy servant as ‘“‘a dog of the house of Montague.’’ When the two 
patriarchs face each other for the first time in the play, the only remark 
to pass between them is Montague’s unqualified “Thou villain Capulet!” 
The Friar is the only character who knows from the start that this way 
of viewing humanity is false; the others have to find it out by experience, 
and their process of becoming educated constitutes their tragedy. 

The term villain is of unique significance in Romeo and Juliet, where it 
appears more frequently than in any other of Shakespeare’s plays in 
which there is not a villain.* Every time the term villain occurs in Romeo 


3 In only three of the villain plays—Othello, King Lear, and Cymbeline—does the word ap- 
pear more often. Originally referring to a low person economically and socially, it had come 
in Shakespeare’s time to designate a low person intellectually or morally. In Romeo and 
Juliet, the word is used only once to refer to a servant; all the other times it is used dis- 
paragingly to signify low culture and moral degradation. 
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and Juliet, it reveals more about the person who uses it than it does about 
the one to whom it is being applied. If a character avoids using the term, 
this is indicative of a high degree of maturity. Friar Laurence never once 
uses it, for such a concept is inconsistent with his mature way of viewing 
things in their divers aspects. The simple-minded Tybalt, the predomi- 
nance of whose “rude will” is well illustrated by his frequent use of 
villain, is soon eaten up by “‘the canker death.” Paris does not apply the 
term to any member of the Montague family until after he begins think- 
ing of himself as a member of the Capulet household and accepts their 
prejudices; then the word villain and the kind of thinking of which it is a 
symbol causes his death also. Romeo uses the term only once, and then 
indirectly when he challenges Tybalt; it indirectly seals his fate. Juliet 
uses the word many times, up to and including her great maturing scene 
in the third act; but after this point she never again uses it. 

In tracing the progress of enlightenment of various characters in the 
play, it is best to begin with Romeo since, except for the Friar, Romeo is 
always one step ahead of the others in development. Romeo’s major ex- 
periences come in pairs: he loves twice, kills twice, and clearly expresses 
his philosophical discoveries twice; and, in each pair, the second shows a 
marked degree of depth and maturity over the first. 

The starting point of Romeo’s education is his love affair with Rosa- 
line. Like other members of the two households, he seems previously to 
have viewed the conflict and the enemy in single-minded terms. Re- 
cently, however, he has discovered admirable qualities in a Capulet and 
fallen in love with her. Although it is sufficiently puzzling to him to find 
goodness in a “villain,” Romeo is further disturbed by a second dis- 
covery: in the love affair with Rosaline, he finds that love is not always 
lovely but may have much discord and misery mixed up in it. Whereas 
he had previously expected to find in life only such phenomena as “‘brawl- 
ing hate” and “loving love,” he now finds himself loving where he should 
be hating and quarreling where he should be loving, and consequently 
discovers that one often needs to think in terms of “loving hate” and 
“brawling love.” In order to express his bewilderment at such paradoxes, 
as he stands at the scene of the recent outbreak between his family and 
Rosaline’s, Romeo resorts (quite appropriately) to the violent antitheses 
of the following passage: 


Here’s much to do with hate, but more with love: 
Why then, O brawling love! O loving hate! 

O any thing! of nothing first create. 

O heavy lightness! serious vanity! 

Mis-shapen chaos of well-seeming forms! 

Feather of lead, bright smoke, cold fire, sick health! 
Still-waking sleep, that is not what it is! 
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But the next time we hear Romeo making observations upon the contra- 
dictions of life, he is a wiser man, no longer surprised at such paradoxes, 
Here is his second expression, in his famous relativity speech to the 
apothecary on the subject of gold and poison: 


There is thy gold, worse poison to men’s souls, 

Doing more murders in this loathsome world 

Than these poor compounds that thou mayst not sell: 
I sell thee poison, thou hast sold me none... 

Come, cordial and not poison, go with me 

To Juliet’s grave, for there must I use thee. 


As a child, one thinks of poison as always poisonous and gold as always 
goiden; but as one grows up and experiences life, he is likely to discover 
as Romeo does, and as the Friar had pointed out, that gold is often more 
poisonous than poison and poison may be more golden than gold. 
Romeo’s love affair with Rosaline prepares for his later, more mature 
love of Juliet. Having discovered in his first experience that the enemy is 
not completely bad, Romeo is not surprised later to discover that he can 
love Juliet. It is she who is surprised, for this is her first experience at 
loving the enemy. Having discovered also in his love affair with Rosaline 
that misery can be compounded with love, Romeo is more or less prepared 
for what comes when he finds himself ‘married to calamity” with Juliet. 
His growth in maturity can be further illustrated by contrasting his fight 
with Paris in the tomb and his earlier duel with Tybalt. Although all the 
elements of the later experience are not identical with those of the first, 
the two situations are about as much alike as they could be without be- 
coming merely repetitious. At the time of the fight with Tybalt, Romeo 
has got well along in his development, but has not yet arrived at a really 
high degree of understanding. When in complete control of himself, he 
knows what he should do; but he is not yet able, under extreme emotional 
strain, to do what he knows he should. When Tybalt kills Mercutio, this 
violent action upsets Romeo’s better judgment and throws him back 
upon his emotional reactions, so that for the first and only time in the 
play he calls an enemy a villain; but the fact that even here he does not 
apply the term directly indicates that he does not revert completely to 
family prejudice. However, he does willfully enter into the duel with 
Tybalt without being physically attacked, and he does this despite the 
fact that there are two good reasons why he should have taken every 
possible means to avoid this encounter: the Prince had forbidden such 
fighting in the streets, and Romeo was now married to Tybalt’s cousin. 
In the encounter with Paris in the tomb, although Romeo has neither 
of these reasons nor any other particular reason for not fighting, he does 
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not willfully allow himself to become involved in physical conflict until 
after he is first directly attacked—and this despite the fact that Paris, 
after the manner of Tybalt, challenges Romeo with such terms as “vile 
Montague” and ‘“‘condemned villain” and despite the fact also that 
Romeo is now suffering under an emotional strain even greater than that 
in the previous incident (he describes himself in this scene as “‘a mad 
man”). Furthermore, although Romeo has not yet recognized Paris and 
therefore has no specific evidence that the boy has good intentions, he 
still insists upon addressing him by such terms as “good gentle youth” 
and pleads with him to go away before he becomes involved in serious 
conflict. After he is finally attacked and has to kill Paris, Romeo does not 
in any way blame the boy or call him vile names;‘ on the contrary, he 
complies with Paris’s last request, clasps his hand sympathetically, and 
accepts him on equal terms with himself, as ‘‘one writ with me in sour 
misfortune’s book.” After the duel with Tybalt, Romeo had expressed no 
such sympathy for his victim; but now he turns to Tybalt’s corpse in the 
tomb and expresses his sincere regret and begs forgiveness: 


Tybalt, liest thou there in thy bloody sheet? 

O! what more favour can I do thee, 

Than with that hand that cut thy youth in twain 
To sunder his that was thine enemy? 

Forgive me, cousin! 


The infatuated boy whom we had met in the first scene of the play has 
now developed to such a degree of maturity that he reminds us of the 
great and noble Brutus, who at the end of his life looks back upon a 
similar experience and in very much the same language expresses a similar 
feeling of regret for the man whom he had helped to kill: 


Caesar, now be still: 
I kill’d not thee with half so good a will. 


Juliet’s development during the play may appear less dramatic and 
less important than Romeo’s, since she loves only once and is never the 
direct instrument of any person’s death, as Romeo is on two occasions. 
Although it is true that Juliet is in these respects less active than Romeo, 
her development is no less marked than his and is really presented more 
completely and more dramatically. For the most part, Romeo is pre- 


‘ The worst that Romeo calls Paris is ‘“‘boy,” and this action may be contrasted with 
Tybalt’s calling Romeo ‘“‘boy” during their duel. Compared with the more mature Romeo, 
Paris really is a boy. Therefore the use of this term by Romeo does not reflect upon the 
speaker. However, when Tybalt had called Romeo “‘boy,” the term did reflect upon the 
immaturity of the speaker, since it was Tybalt, and not Romeo, who revealed himself as 
being more the boy. 
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sented either while participating in an external action or while philoso- 
phizing largely upon the basis of past experience. Juliet’s reactions, on the 
other hand, are often presented internally and in the process of formula- 
tion, so that they have a personal, stream-of-consciousness quality. Al- 
though she always arrives at a clear decision ultimately, her mind is first 
revealed in the preliminary stages of stumbling back and forth. It is this 
blow by blow account of the whole process as it is taking place in present 
time which makes Juliet’s discoveries more dramatic than Romeo’s and 
sets them more completely and vividly before the audience. 

Juliet’s later development can best be seen by first considering the kind 
of person she is at the beginning of the play. In her very first speech to 
her mother, Juliet reveals that she does not question either the wisdom 
or the authority of her parents, when she says: ‘“‘Madam, I am here. What 
is your will?” And as soon as she discovers that her mother’s will is for 
her to love Paris, she immediately and unquestioningly consents to “‘look 
to like” Paris but to go no further than her mother gives “‘consent.”’ To 
Juliet at this point, love is, like hate, a duty to be performed at the de- 
cree of one’s parents. As implied by the Nurse’s remark that Romeo is 
“the only son of your great enemy,” Juliet has always hated the Mon- 
tagues without asking why. 

Her views on both love and hate, however, are to change radically be- 
fore the evening is over. On the former, they change even before the 
masquerade is over, for Juliet discovers that love is something which 
strikes like lightning, whether it is willed or not; but her views on hate do 
not undergo revision until she discovers that the person she now loves is 
one she is supposed to hate. Perplexed at this paradox, she expresses her 
bewilderment in paradoxical terms: 


My only love sprung from my only hate! 
Too early seen unknown and known too late! 
Prodigious birth of love it is to me, 

That I must love a loathed enemy. 


Juliet’s dilemma is the result of a conflict between her new attitude to- 
ward love and her old attitude toward hate. In order to arrive at a har- 
monious balance, she must either revert to her parents’ views on love or 
develop a new attitude toward hate. Her solution to this problem is both 
interesting in itself and central to the theme of the play. Puzzling over 
the problem in her balcony soliloquy, she first concludes that it is only 
Romeo’s “name that is my enemy,” whereas Romeo himself she is willing 
to accept as “dear perfection.” After Romeo speaks up from below her 
window and urges his suit, she comes by degrees to accept and love even 
his name. First, she calls him “‘gentle Romeo,” but later in the same scene 
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he becomes “fair Montague,”’ ‘sweet Montague,” and ‘the god of my 
idolatry.” Before Romeo leaves her, she loves even his name so well that 
she wants to chant it over and over and “tear the cave where Echo 
lies . .. With repetition of my Romeo’s name.” 

This unqualified acceptance of Romeo continues increasingly up to 
the second scene of the third act, where it reaches its climax in 


here comes my nurse, 
And she brings news; and every tongue that speaks 
But Romeo’s name speaks heavenly eloquence. 


Ironically, Juliet is on the brink of discovering that the tongue which 
speaks Romeo’s name may speak hellish dissonance, for she is now to 
learn that Romeo’s “dear perfection” is sufficiently imperfect to kill her 
cousin Tybalt. At first, she refuses to believe that ‘“‘Romeo’s hand” could 
possibly ‘‘shed Tybalt’s blood.” If the two had fought a few days earlier, 
such a conflict would then have conformed to Juliet’s pattern of thinking, 
for at that time she considered every Montague a villain. Now that she 
has accepted Romeo as perfect goodness like the Capulets, she cannot 
conceive the possibility of a conflict between good and good. This sudden 
and strange news throws Juliet at first into a dilemma. It is therefore 
both appropriate that she should, and significant that she does, express 
her bewilderment in the following paradoxical terms: 


O serpent heart, hid with a flowering face! 
Did ever dragon keep so fair a cave? 
Beautiful tyrant! fiend angelical! 
Dove-feather’d raven! wolvish-ravening lamb! 
Despised substance of divinest show! 

Just opposite to what thou justly seem’st; 
A damned saint, an honourable villain! 

O, nature! what hadst thou to do in hell 
When thou didst bower the spirit of a fiend 
In mortal paradise of such sweet flesh? 

Was ever book containing such vile matter 
So fairly bound? O! that deceit should dwell 
In such a gorgeous palace. 


This speech is almost identical in phrasing and meaning with Romeo’s 
love-hate speech in the first scene of the play and is properly understood 
in relation to that speech. In each instance, the speaker has suddenly 
discovered that the old grudge has flared up anew between his family and 
the family of the lover, and is puzzled to find love and hate so contradic- 
torily mixed up in the same affair. In each case, the speaker expresses his 
surprise and bewilderment in the same type of antithesis. With Juliet’s 
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“beautiful tyrant, fiend angelical,” “dove-feather’d raven,” “damned 
saint,” “honourable villain” may be compared Romeo’s “brawling love,” 
“loving hate,” “feather of lead, bright smoke, cold fire, sick health.” The 
two speeches are so nearly alike that both the meaning and the expression 
of Juliet’s passage may be well summarized in Romeo’s generalized state- 
ment, “mis-shapen chaos of well-seeming forms . . . that is not what it is,” 
which is the same as Juliet’s “just opposite to what thou justly seem’st.” 

Recovering some of her intellectual balance, Juliet begins to realize 
that Romeo cannot possibly be at heart the villain that she has been 
calling him. She now attempts to make sense of what has happened. The 
following passage reveals how she moves by degrees to a correct appraisal 
of both Romeo and Tybalt: 


Nurse. Shame come to Romeo! 
Juliet. Blister’d be thy tongue 
For such a wish! he was not born to shame: 
Upon his brow shame is ashamed to sit; 
For it is a throne where honour may be crown’d 
Sole monarch of the universal earth. 
Nurse. Will you speak well of him that kill’d your cousin? 
Juliet. Shall I speak ill of him that is my husband? 
Ah! poor my lord, what tongue shall smooth thy name, 
When I, thy three-hours wife, have mangled it? 
But, wherefore, villain, didst thou kill my cousin? 
That villain cousin would have kill’d my husband: 
Back, foolish tears, back to your native spring; 
Your tributary drops belong to woe, 
Which you, mistaking, offer up to joy. 
My husband lives, that Tybalt would have slain; 
And Tybalt’s dead, that would have slain my husband. 


Juliet first reverts to her conventional family reaction of condemning the 
non-Capulet as a villain, but finding that this contradicts her recent 
conviction that Romeo is good, she swings to the other extreme and con- 
demns her cousin Tybalt as the villain. Finding this position also un- 
tenable, she finally reaches in the last two lines the correct comprehensive 
evaluation of both persons. The one is no longer righteous Tybalt or 
“villain cousin” but merely Tybalt, and the other is no longer “‘villain 
husband” or “dear perfection” but “my husband.” After this point, 
Juliet never ceases to see each in his entirety. Later she can say of Romeo: 


God pardon him! I do with all my heart; 
And yet no man like he doth grieve my heart. 


And this is not mere double talk. 
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It may seem strange that Juliet should now have so much difficulty 
solving the present problem, since she had faced a similar situation before, 
when upon falling in love with Romeo she discovered that he was not 
really “a loathed enemy.” In that experience, however, she had not really 
solved the problem but had merely side-stepped it by plucking him out 
of one extreme classification and placing him in the other. Her real dis- 
covery is, therefore, postponed until the problem comes up the second 
time in a more complex form and demands a complex solution. Only then 
does she realize that both ‘‘grace and rude will” exist simultaneously in 
the same person. The same fact is further impressed upon her when her 
parents and the Nurse turn against her. Her parents, whom she thought 
only kind and wise, prove themselves capable of gross unwisdom; and 
she discovers also that her nurse can now 


dispraise my lord with that same tongue 
Which she hath prais’d him with above compare 
So many thousand times. 


But later, when she is about to take her life in the tomb, Juliet is not 
surprised to discover contradictory qualities existing in the same thing. 
Finding that Romeo has killed himself by drinking poison, she regrets 
that he has left ‘‘no friendly drop” for her, and remarks: 
I will kiss thy lips; 
Haply, some poison yet doth hang on them 
To make me die with a restorative. 


Juliet’s realization that poison may be thought of as a “friendly drop” 
and ‘‘a restorative’ echoes Romeo’s reference to poison as cordial and 
Friar Laurence’s observation that medicine and poison have residence in 
the same flower. 

The theme that things, people, and actions are not always abstract 
and single in their qualities but may vary according to the relative 
situation is evidenced in almost every element of the play. In trying to 
rescue Romeo from the “‘infection”’ with Rosaline, Benvolio is responsible 
for his becoming ‘“‘wedded to calamity” with Juliet. Tybalt, overhearing 
Romeo’s profession of love for Juliet, wishes to make sure that “this 
intrusion” does not “convert to bitter gall,’”’ but his method of prevention 
brings about all the ensuing bitterness. Mercutio, trying to protect 
Romeo’s honor, succeeds only in bringing about his dishonor. Romeo, 
meaning “all for the best,’”’ causes Mercutio’s death and other events 
which turn out all for the worst. As the Friar observes of the Capulet 
parents’ attempt to “help” Juliet, ‘the most you sought was her promo- 
tion”; yet what they effect is her complete destruction. This complex and 
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paradoxical aspect of life is commented upon by Capulet in his key 
thematic passage in the fourth act: 

All things that we ordained festival, 

Turn from their office to black funeral; 

Our instruments to melancholy bells, 

Our wedding cheer to a sad burial feast, 

Our solemn hymns to sullen dirges change, 

Our bridal flowers serve for a buried corse, 

And all things change them to the contrary. 


And here are three other representative passages: 


Romeo. This love that thou hast shown 
Doth add more grief to too much of mine own. 


Juliet. Yet I should kill thee with much cherishing. 
Friar L. And thou dismembered with thine own defense. 


Under certain conditions, love may cause grief, cherishing may kill, and 
defense may cause destruction. 

Similar to these paradoxical statements are the innumerable puns 
throughout the play—more puns than in any other of Shakespeare’s 
tragedies. The play begins with a pun, or rather with a deluge of them, 
and punning continues even in the most serious scenes. Here is an example 
taken from the farewell scene between the two lovers, while the lark is 
heralding the near approach of day: 


Juliet. Some say the lark makes sweet division; 
This doth not so, for she divideth us. . . 
O! now be gone; more light and light it grows. 
Romeo. More light and light; more dark and dark our woes. 


All this punning, however, is not merely an awkward attempt to graft 
upon the drama a popular Elizabethan convention. Even a cursory 
examination of the numerous puns throughout the play—both the clean 
and the unclean—reveals that Shakespeare here makes greater dramatic 
and functional use of punning than in any other play and develops this 
lowest form of wit into a serious and significant embodiment of the 
play’s central theme. A pun originates with the discovery that a certain 
word or sound (or two very similar words or sounds) is not always simple 
and single in its application but may have two or more widely divergent 
meanings, often antithetical and contradictory. A pun is therefore one 
effective method of demonstrating multiple awareness and is particularly 
appropriate in a play in which everybody is constantly discovering that 
all things may “change them to the contrary.” 
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The puns in Romeo and Juliet may be divided into two groups: those 
which reveal multiple awareness on various miscellaneous topics (such 
are most of the puns of Sampson and Gregory, the Nurse, Peter and the 
musicians, Benvolio and Mercutio and the bantering Romeo), and those 
(like the ones in the farewell scene) which focus more directly upon the 
central theme of the coexistence of good and evil. One of the most mis- 
understood examples of the latter group is Juliet’s pun on the vowel 
sound J, when she deduces from the Nurse’s muddled report that Romeo 
has slain himself: 

Hath Romeo slain himself? say thou but “I” [ay] 
And that bare vowel “I’’ shall poison more 
Than death-darting eye of cockatrice. 


Juliet, having generally assumed that the tongue which speaks but “‘ay” 
speaks heavenly eloquence, now realizes that this little positive particle, 
although ordinarily a “golden” sound, may in a particular situation be 
more negative and fatal than the poisonous eye of the fabled cockatrice, 
which was said to kill with a glance. Unless one sees this pun in relation 
to the central theme of the play, he is likely to think with H. N. Hudson 
that “this string of verbal or literal conceits is . . . strangely out of place 
in such a stress of passion.” The point and the justification of the pun, 
however, lie in the fact that Juliet is here concerned not only with the 
expression of a stress of passion but also with the discovery of an intellec- 
tual concept. The same is true of numerous similar passages throughout 
the play, including Romeo’s “‘loving hate” speech in the first scene and 
Juliet’s “dove-feather’d raven” passage, which immediately follows this 
cockatrice pun and which Hudson condemns also as “another string of 
elaborate conceits all out of place, and showing alike the fertility and the 
immaturity of Shakespeare’s mind when this play was written.”’ Actually, 
such puns and conceits as these are very much im place in this play; they 
illustrate not blundering due to immaturity of the poet, but part of an 
intentional and carefully-planned technique which aims at functional 
embodiment of the play’s central theme. It is incongruous and ironic 
that Romeo and Juliet should be adjudged immature and lacking in 
intellectual quality and that its technique should likewise be condemned 
as immature and out of place in specific instances where the author 
employs that particular technique in order to call attention to the fact 
that his work does have an intellectual framework. 

It may be said of Shakespeare’s tragic heroes that in the course of their 
adversity they gain in wisdom and “grow up,” so that if they could live 
over again, they would do better a second time. This is true not only of 
both Romeo and Juliet but also of Montague and Capulet, for it is no 
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less their tragedy than the tragedy of their children. The discovery made 
earlier in the play by the two lovers is eventually made by the two haters. 
In the first scene, Montague tends to view all Capulets as personifications 
of abstract evil and expresses his hatred for the whole group in the un- 
qualified phrase, ‘Thou ville’ 1 Capulet!” At the end of the play, he 
discovers that, instead of the Capulets’ being one-sided in character, it 
has merely been his view of them which was one-sided. Recognizing other 
facets of the Capulet character, Montague now speaks with admiration 
and respect for “the true and faithful Juliet.” In honor of a member of 
the family which he once considered vile and poisonous, he is now going 
to “raise her statue in pure gold.” Similarly, Capulet, who had come rush- 
ing into the first scene yelling, “Give me my long sword!’ now humbly 
requests, “‘O brother Montague! Give me thy hand.” And he might well 
have gone on to speak of Montague as Romeo had spoken of Paris, 
“One writ with me in sour misfortune’s book.” At last Capulet is able to 
meet his enemy on even and human terms. Now he realizes the fact which 
the Friar recognizes from the start and which Shakespeare himself makes 
unmistakably clear as early as the very first line of the prologue: that the 
Montagues and the Capulets are alike not only in social position but also 
in honor and guilt. In arriving at their reconciliation, neither Capulet 
nor Montague elevates his enemy to the ideal of perfection or lowers 
himself to the classification of a villain. Instead, each now recognizes that 
between these two extremes is a human compromise and that they both 
belong to this middle and complex group. 

The theme of Romeo and Juliet, and also the play as a whole, may be 
more fully appreciated if considered in proper perspective against the 
larger background of Renaissance morality. During the Middle Ages, and 
to a lesser degree during the Renaissance, there was a marked tendency to 
view human beings and their actions in strict terms of wrong and right, 
black and white. To what extent this way of thinking was due to Judeo- 
Christian theology, it is difficult to say, but the tendency to think in 
terms of absolutes is certainly a Hebrew characteristic, evident in both 
the Talmud and the Bible. Opposed to this Hebraic tendency toward 
absolutes is the more or less characteristic Greek position that almost 
nothing is good or evil within itself but that particular elements are to be 
evaluated in terms of the relative situation. Again, it is difficult to say to 
what extent Renaissance ideals were influenced by Greek thought, but 
we do know that at the Renaissance there developed a revolt against 
the Hebraic view of life, in favor of the Hellenic. The meaning and signifi- 
cance of Romeo and Juliet may be more completely understood if we 
see the play as part of this greater movement toward a more relative and 
flexible view of human nature and human conduct. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S CORIOLANUS: ELIZABETHAN 
SOLDIER 


By Paut A. JORGENSEN 


HE New Variorum Coriolanus offers ample evidence that criticism 

of this play has spent its force upon two sources of conflict: the 
relationship between plebs and patricians and the relationship between 
Coriolanus and his mother. These approaches have led to interesting 
speculation as to Shakespeare’s own point of view. But the fact remains 
to be reckoned with that the two disastrous relationships which most have 
excited critics are also exciting in North’s Plutarch and that Shakespeare’s 
most important departures from his source are in another direction. 
In this paper I hope to show that Shakespeare drew principally upon the 
military situation of his own era and country in reshaping the Plutarchan 
story. In this reshaping, Coriolanus emerges as a soldier whose life com- 
prises two significantly related phases: the soldier at war and the soldier 
in civil life. The Roman general’s difficulty in adjusting himself to a 
non-military career is of central importance because Shakespeare gave 
this problem a greater prominence and more clearly defined statement 
than did Plutarch. Nevertheless, Coriolanus’ réle in warfare is, in Shake- 
speare’s design, basic to an understanding of his réle in peace. What is 
more, the complexity of the former réle has been underestimated by 
critics, most of whom esteem him an excellent warrior.' 

We are of course made to feel the splendid strength of Coriolanus in 
battle, but eulogies of his generalship are consistently limited. His fellow 
commander, Titus Lartius, admires his “grim looks” and the “thunder- 
like percussion” of his sounds (1, iv, 58-59).2 The enemy leader, Titus 
Aufidius, observes that his antagonist “fights dragon-like”’ (rv, vii, 22). 
And Volumnia, a careful student of her son’s wars, envisions him plucking 
Aufidius “down by th’ hair,” stamping, and calling “Come on, you 
cowards!” (1, iii, 33-36). These accounts suggest a lone, ardent fighter. 
Concerning wise leadership, the eulogies are silent. The limited nature of 
Coriolanus’ military genius is dramatically evident in the battle scenes. 
His simple, ardent pugnacity is indicated when Aufidius’ offensive makes 
him “sweat with wrath”’ (1, iv, 27). When the Romans are beaten back to 


1 Such is the verdict of three major 20th century critics: Hardin Craig: ‘‘In the battles 
before Corioli Marcius is impeccable”—An Inter pretation of Shakespeare (N. Y., 1948), p. 
290; E. K. Chambers: ‘‘The first act shows us Coriolanus, on the whole, great; a great 
warrior, undaunted in danger, removed high above the greed and poltroonery of common 
man”—Coriolanus (N. Y., 1904), pp. xv-xvi; M. W. MacCallum: “‘He is . . . a general 
who once and again gives proof of his strategic skill” —Shakespeare’s Roman Plays and 
Their Background (London, 1910), p. 373. 

2 T have used the Complete Works, ed. Kittredge (Boston, 1936). 
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their trenches, “Enter Marcius, cursing.” And his most famous exploit, 
entering the gates of Corioles without support, befits an adventurer rather 
than a general. Plutarch’s Coriolanus, in fact, does not enter the city 
alone. And it is not unlikely that in thus enhancing the daring of his hero, 
Shakespeare was recognizing and exploiting Coriolanus’ resemblance to 
Elizabethan military adventurers. 

Some such parallels were too close to have escaped any contemporary 
audience. Essex, a brilliant fighter and bad general, habitually led rather 
than directed the charge.’ The audience might also have recalled Gren- 
ville’s daring command of the Revenge. According to the Dutch Jan van 
Linschoten, who saw the battle, Grenville ‘went into the Spanish fleete, 
and shot among them, doing them great hurte, and thinking the rest 
would have followed: which they did not, but left him there and sayled 
away.’ Grenville’s fierce personality, moreover, would account not only 
for the desperateness of the attempt, but for his unpopularity as a leader. 
According to the nonpartisan Linschoten, 


he was a man very unquiet in his minde, and greatly affected to warre: . . . he 
had performed many valiant actes, and was greatly feared in these Islands, and 
knowne of every man, but of nature very severe, so that his owne people hated 
him for his fierceness, and spake verie hardly of him.5 


Another commander, Edward Stanley, entered a breach by catching the 
head of a Spaniard’s pike, trying to wrench it from his foe’s grasp amidst 
the constant entertainment of pike thrusts and bullets, and then allowing 
himself to be hoisted over the parapet where he held off the enemy until 
he was joined by his fellows.* Coriolanus’ single-handed entry into Cori- 
oles would have seemed to Shakespeare’s audience no mere tale of legend- 
ary heroism. 

Contemporary foreign accounts of the English soldier offer illuminating 
generalizations upon such examples of daring. Emanuel van Meteren, a 
Hollander, said of the English: “The people are bold, courageous, ardent, 
and cruel in war, fiery in attack (vyerlich int aegrij pen), and having little 
fear of death; they are not vindictive, but very inconstant, rash, vain- 
glorious.””” Similar faint praise is accorded the English by John Barclay: 


3 ““My Lord of Essex was one of the first that got over the walls, followed by the souldiers 
as the place would give them leave” —The Commentaries of Sir Francis Vere (Cambridge, 
1657), p. 39. Cf. p. 58. 

‘ “‘The Fight and Cyclone at Azores,” Arber’s English Reprints (London, 1871), p. 90. 

5 Ibid., pp. 91-92. Like Coriolanus (as seen by the tribunes), Grenville was a ‘‘man of 
intolerable pride and insatiable ambition” —Lane to Walsyngham, Sept. 8, 1585, Cal. State 
Papers (Col.), 1, 3. 

6 J. W. Fortescue, A History of the British Army (London, 1910), 1, 149-150. 

1 History of the Netherlands (1599): in W. B. Rye, England As Seen by Foreigners (London, 
1865), p. 70. 
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“They contemne all dangers, and death it selfe, with more courage than 
judgement.”* This reputation was not one of which thoughtful Elizabe- 
thans were proud. Numerous military tracts warned the people that 
generalship was more important than daring. The “‘plain shock and even 
play of battle” which had prevailed at Agincourt was no longer effective 
on the Continent, for Spaniards now excelled in the vital “‘subtill policie 
and martiall discipline.’’® 

Especial attention was given in most contemporary military books to 
defining the qualities needed in a general. Stress is put upon traits making 
for pleasant relationships with the army, traits significantly lacking in 
Coriolanus. The general, according to a typical work, ‘“‘would be courteous 
clement, and gentle. Nothing doth more please the common souldier. . . . 
Contrariwise, nothing doth more hurt sometimes, then the untimely 
rigour, and austerity of the Generall.’’° The general is also enjoined to 
prefer ‘the safety of his owne people before the killing of his enemies.” 
That such admonitions were necessary is attested by experiences in the 
Low Countries, where the policy of some of the “chiefe men of warre”’ 
had been ‘‘never to winne nor procure the love of their soldiers by anie 
affabilitie or favour shewed unto them, nor yet by anie care taking for 
their healthes and safeties.’’ Soldiers, rather, were employed in “‘manie 
daungerous and vaine exploites and services, without any reason Mili- 
tarie.”"* The common soldiers in the Corioles expedition are of course 
cowardly and are therefore partisan in charging their leader with fool- 
hardiness. But it seems likely that Shakespeare was aware of the news- 
worthy criticisms of Elizabethan commanders and that in the light of 
these he consciously represented Coriolanus as an inconsiderate general. 
It is certain that he departs from Plutarch in holding up Coriolanus for 
unfavorable contrast with Cominius, the Roman commander-in-chief. 
Contemptuous and brutal, Coriolanus alienates his army. Cominius 
does not curse his soldiers. And his battle techniques are both more humane 
and more versatile than Coriolanus’, particularly in respect to retreats. 
“To give a brave charge,” observed Captain Barnaby Rich, “‘is a thing 


8 Icon Animorum (1614); Englished by Thomas May (1633), p. 81: quoted in Willard 
Farnham, ‘‘The Tragic Prodigality of Life,’ Essays in Criticism, Second Series (Berkeley, 
1934), p. 189. Cf. Languet’s letter to Sidney (Feb. 15, 1578): ‘In our countries we can 
carcely find a veteran commander and this is owing simply to our recklessness. The 
Spaniards alone are free from this species of madness and therefore they possess generals of 
the utmost experience in the art of war, who effect far more by genius than by strength.” 

® Robert Barret, The Theorike and Practike of Moderne Warres (London, 1598), p. 8. 

10 Matthew Sutcliffe, The Practice, Proceedings, and Lawes of Armes (London, 1593), pp. 
42-43. Cf. Barnaby Rich, The Fruites of Long Experience (London, 1604), pp. 29-30. 

" Rich, A Path-way to Military Practise (London, 1587), sig. C1’. 

2 Certain Discourses, Written by Sir John Smythe, Knight (London, 1590), “‘Proeme 
Dedicatorie.” 
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proper to every ordinary souldiour, but to make a good retreat in time, & 
in order, therin consisteth the skill of the Captaine.’* Some significance 
derives therefore from the episode introduced by the stage direction 
“Enter Cominius as it were in retire,’”’ an episode in clear contrast with the 
earlier scene in which Coriolanus enters cursing his retreating army. 
Cominius reassures his men: 


Breathe you, my friends. Well fought! We are come off 
Like Romans, neither foolish in our stands 
Nor cowardly in retire. [1, vi, 1] 


Elizabethans may not have thought Coriolanus’ stand foolish, but many 
would have recalled an expression made axiomatic by military journalism: 
“Many mo fieldes have been lost for want of pollicy, than for want of 
strength.’ 


In turning from Coriolanus at war to Coriolanus in civil life, we view a 
conflict more central to the play. It has, however, been contended that 
the Roman is not seriously lacking in either department. According to 
MacCallum, Coriolanus is not merely a general with strategic skill; “he 
has the forethought and insight of a statesman, at any rate in matters of 
foreign and military policy.”"® And Hardin Craig has recently written: 
“‘Volumnia has brought up her son in a highly specialized way. She has 
quite definitely brought him up to be a soldier, a thing which means in 
chivalric opinion that he has been reared in pure nobility. . . . She chose 
to breed in him absolute knightliness and pure idealism.’ MacCallum’s 
praise, as will later appear, is deserved more by Plutarch’s than by 
Shakespeare’s hero. Professor Craig’s remarks raise the important ques- 
tion of whether Coriolanus, brought up as a soldier, may serve as an 
example of “absolute knightliness.” For his limitations, whatever may 
have been Volumnia’s efforts, are persuasively described by J.E. Phillips: 
“He is ‘the arm our soldier.’ There is no evidence . . . that his celebrated 
service to Rome was ever of anything but a military nature.’”? The “chiv- 
alric opinion” to which Professor Craig refers was at one time influential 
in English military life and had many reflections in dramatic literature. 
The gentleman-warrior, able in the arts of both war and peace, was 


3 Pathway, sig. C3. Sir John Norris engineered a famous retreat in 1592, ‘‘then the 
which,” wrote Bacon, “‘there hath not been an Exploit of Warre more celebrated. For in the 
true judgement of Men of Warre, honourable Retreats are no wayes inferiour to brave 
Charges; As having less of Fortune, more of Discipline, and as much of Valour’”’—Considera- 
tions Touching a Warre with Spaine (London, 1629), p. 38. 

4 Rich, A Right Exelent and Pleasaunt Dialogue (Londor, 1574), sig. CS. 

8 MacCallum, p. 373. 16 Craig, p. 289. 

7 The State in Shakespeare's Greek and Roman Plays (N. Y., 1940), p. 162. 
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exemplified in the persons of Sir Philip Sidney, a ‘“‘well-letter’d warrior,” 
and Fulke Greville, ‘‘Fair man at arms, the Muses’ favourite.’’'® On the 
stage were to be found knightly warriors like Lyly’s Alexander, who 
states as his creed: “ .. . joyning letters with launces, we endevor to be 
as good Philosophers as soldiers, knowing it no lesse praise to be wise, 
then commendable to be vailiant.’’!® 

But by 1600, at the very latest, literature begins to feature less desirable 
representations of soldiers of all ranks.?° Stage warriors take on traits of 
hardened fighters, traits given extreme delineation by Beaumont and 
Fletcher. Such warriors are wrathful, proud, indiscreet, profane. And it 
is not difficult to find evidence in actual life for such representations. 
John Norden, seeking to restore the ideal of gentleman-warrior, pays 
recognition to the real situation: 
But I have heard some of no small place in the warres affirme (with no lesse 
audacious insolencie, then hee ought to have sinceritie) that it is enough for the 
Ministrie to be masters of sinne, and that it beseemeth souldiers to live like 
souldiers, to sweare like souldiers, and to sinne like souldiers.”* 


Moral delinquency, as a source of dramatic conflict, was used mainly 
for purposes of comedy and limited to the lower military ranks. To noble 
commanders was assigned the loftier rdle of tragic incompatibility with 
peace-time society. In such representations the dramatists possibly relied 
upon popular knowledge of the unlucky civil careers of Elizabethan 
commanders, conspicuously Essex and his military friends, members of 
the “war party’*2—men, to use Bacon’s words, of a “military depend- 
ence.”’ Essex did not closely resemble Coriolanus, but Bacon’s letter of 
warning to the Earl might well, in large part, have been addressed to 
Shakespeare’s hero. Essex is rebuked principally for being “of a nature 


18 George Peele, ‘‘Polyhymnia,” Works, ed. Dyce (London, 1829-39), 1, 204. 
19 Cam pas pe, 1, i, 82-84, Works, ed. Bond (Oxford, 1902). Shakespeare’s earlier plays 
stress this ideal. Cf. Talbot’s eulogy of Bedford (1 Henry VJ, 1m, ii, 134): 
A braver soldier never couched lance, 
A gentler heart did never sway in court 


and the idealization of the Black Prince in Richard I1, 11, i, 173. 

20 The definitions of Character writers, though oversimplified, are an index to the change 
in public opinion. See especially Overbury’s ‘“‘A Souldier,” a creature of wrath and im- 
pulsiveness, in The Overburian Characters, ed. Paylor (Oxford, 1936), p. 24, and the Charac- 
ter drawn by Shakespeare’s Jaques, As You Like It, m1, vii, 149. 

| The Mirror of Honor (London, 1597), p. 33. 

* The dramatic importance of this party is proved by R. B. Sharpe, The Real War of 
the Theaters (Boston, 1935). A suggestive statement of the plight of Elizabethan ‘“‘war men” 
is to be found in An A pologie of the Earle of Essex, against those which jealously and mali- 
ciously, tax him to be the hinderer of the peace and quiet of his country (London, 1603). See 
especialiy sigs. A2’, C1, and C1’. 
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not to be ruled.’”’ Another serious fault, carefully analyzed by Bacon, is 


that of a military dependence. Wherein I cannot sufficiently wonder at your 
Lordship’s course; that you say, the wars are your occupation, and go on in that 
course; whereas, if I mought have advised your Lordship, you should have eft 
that person at Plymouth; more than when in counsel . . . it had been in season.” 


Many other examples might be cited of military men who, like Coriolanus, 
move ungracefully from “‘th’ casque to th’ cushion” (Iv, vii, 43).% But 
more impressive than many examples is Lord Burghley’s advice to his 
son: 


Neither by my consent shall thou train [thy sons] up to the wars. For he that 
setteth up his rest to live by that profession can hardly be an honest man or good 
Christian. . . . Besides it is a science no longer in request than in use: soldiers in 
peace are like chimneys in summer. 


Equally cogent reasons against excessive devotion to warfare had 
been given influential expression by another authority on statecraft: 


There have .. . many held, and doe hold in this opinion, that there is no maner 
of thing, which lesse agreeth the one with the other, nor that is so much unlike, 
as the civill life, to the Souldiours. Wherby it is often seene, that if any determin 
in the exercise of that kinde of service to prevaile, that incontinent he doth not 
onely chaunge in apparell, but also in custome and maner, in voyce, and from 
the fashion of all civill use, he doth alter.* 


It should not be thought, however, that the ‘‘plain soldier’’ (to use a 
phrase made popular by Shakespeare’s Henry V) in court or city was 
always viewed with disapproval. Otherwise it would be hard to explain 
the effect of Othello’s forthright avowal (I, iii, 81): 


Rude am I in my speech, 
And little graced with the soft phrase of peace; 
For since these arms of mine had seven years’ pith 
Till now, some nine moons wasted, they have us’d 
Their dearest action in the tented field, 
And little of this great world can I speak 
More than pertains to feats of broils and battle... 


3 Oct. 4, 1596. James Spedding, The Letters and the Life of Francis Bacon (London: 
1862), 11, 413. 

%* For example, the account by Sir Francis Vere, most astute of Elizabethan generals, of 
his indiscretions at court, The Commentaries of Sir Francis Vere, pp. 26, 46-47, 66, 68. Also 
illuminating is the behavior of Christopher St. Lawrence at the Council table, where he 
spoke ‘‘pasionat as a Soldier,” Letters and Memorials of State, ed. Collins (London, 1746), 
11, 137-138. 

% Annals of the Reformation, ed. Strype (Oxford, 1824), 1v, 477. 

% The Arte of Warre, Written in Italian by Nicholas Machiavel, and set foorth in English by 
Peter Withorne (London, 1588), sig. Al. 
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Many Elizabethan warriors, in both life and literature, had used similar 
words, and generally with no painful sense of self-deficiency. Most mili- 
tary writers of the time, though fluent as Barnaby Rich, refer compla- 
cently to the rudeness of their soldier-like lines and their fear of being 
indiscreet. Advocates of the civil state might frown, but the soldiers bow 
proudly, in recognition of their social disabilities. The conventionality 
of the apology for rudeness is amusingly shown in the attitude taken by 
Richard Peeke, a soldier who distinguished himself on the Essex expedi- 
tion to Cadiz. Writing a literate account of his rash exploit, he takes the 
pose of repentant rudeness: 


I know not what the Court of a King meanes, nor what the fine Phrases of silken 
Courtiers are: A good Shippe I know, and a poore Cabbin, and the Language 
of a Cannon: And therefore, as my Breeding has bin Rough, (Scorning Delicacy:) 
And my Present Being consisteth altogether upon the Soldier, (blunt, plaine, and 
unpolished ;) so must my writings be, proceeding from fingers fitter for the Pike 
than the Pen.?? 


There seems to have been considerable popular recognition of the 
worth of the “plain” warrior as opposed to courtly intriguers, and much 
of the credit for this recognition is due the soldier-authors who pleaded 
the cause of military men. Churchyard was typical in protesting the 
plight of those “that have followed the warres all their life daies, and 
knewe not how to flatter and faune, or crouch and coursie for commoditie,”’ 
and this could apply not only to common soldiers but to ‘some of good 
birthe.’’* Entire books were dedicated to a defence of the military pro- 
fession.*® Most influential of all soldier-authors was probably Barnaby 
Rich, who throughout his many works pleads monotonously on behalf of 
the soldiers in England, “‘where I thinke of all other Countreys they are 
had in least estimation.’*® But Rich’s ablest advocacy is presented not 
in his polemic tracts but in his popular*! Riche His Farewell to Militarie 


7 Three to One: Being an English-Spanish Combat, Performed by a Westerne Gentleman, of 
Tavystoke in Devonshire with an English Quarter-Staffe, against Three Spanish Rapiers and 
Poniards . . . (London, 1625), sig. A4. For evidence that this kind of apology had already 
reached the status of a Character, see Nicholas Breton, ‘‘The Scholler and the Souldiour,” 
The Wil of Wit (London, 1597), sig. 14’. 

28 Thomas Churchyard, A Generall Rehearsall of Warres (London, 1579), sigs. M3°, 
Ol", and 02. 

°° Geffrey Gates, The Defence of Militarie Profession (London, 1579); Thomas Trussell, 
The Souldier Pleading His Owne Cause (London, 1619). 

* A Right Exelent and Pleasaunt Dialogue, sig. C2. 

3 Shakespeare assuredly knew the work. Twelfth Night, according to Chambers, is prob- 
ably indebted to the Farewell’s ‘‘Appolonius and Sylla,” and another tale, “Of Two 
Brethren and Their Wives,” has recently been suggested as a source for The Merry Wives. 
See Dorothy H. Bruce, ‘‘The Merry Wives and Two Brethren,” SP, xxx1x (1942). 
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Profession (1581). In “Sappho Duke of Mantona,” a story included in 
the Farewell, Rich makes fictional use of the tragic theme dear to him: 
the vulnerability of a noble warrior in a corrupt society. Sappho was a 
“successful warrior . . . ; but the warres beyng once finished and broughte 
to an ende, so that the empire remained in tranquilitie and peace, sou!- 
diors were forgotten, captaines were not cared for.’’ Sappho’s voic 
“served hym better to cheare his souldiors in the feeld, than either ty 
fayne or syng ditties in a ladies chamber; his tongue had more used tv 
speake simplie and plaine, then to dissemble with his freend, or to flatter 
with his foe.’ As a result of his noble simplicity, the Duke became a 
victim of intrigue and was banished. 

Shakespeare, too, gave more than one sympathetic representation of 
the soldier’s plight. Hotspur is ill-used by the monarch for whom he had 
spent his blood. And Alcibiades, the rough captain in Timon of Athens, 
is interesting because of a resemblance to Coriolanus. Timon and Corio- 
lanus were composed within one or two years of each other; and it is also 
noteworthy that Alcibiades and Coriolanus are parallel lives in Plutarch. 
Shakespeare’s Alcibiades, denied a fair but boldly urged request by a 
corrupt senate, is banished. In conventional terms he marvels at this 
ingratitude for his services (111, v, 109): 


Is this the balsam that the usuring Senate 
Pours into captains’ wounds? Banishment! 
It comes not ill. I hate not to be banish’d. 
It is a cause worthy my spleen and fury, 
That I may strike at Athens. 


Shakespeare’s restrained sympathy is apparently with the captain, even 
in his successful military revenge on his country. Moreover, the structure 
of the play seems to imply a parallel between Timon’s deserts as a philan- 
thropist and Alcibiades’ as a captain. But with Coriolanus the situation 
is different. Shakespeare gave careful attention to the welfare of the state 
in this play,** and although awareness is taken of Coriolanus’ deserts as 
a soldier, the emphasis is plainly upon his limitations as a citizen. 
These limitations become evident as soon as Coriolanus appears on 
the stage. Preceding his entry is the episode in which Menenius urges the 
rebellious citizens to take an enlarged view of their grievance. The old 
patrician employs the fable of the Belly and the Members in a careful 
explanation of the ideal state. Then Coriolanus enters and falls to cursing 
the people. His proposal for remedying the grain shortage is to make a 


quarry 


® Farewell, ed. Collier (London, 1846), pp. 22-23. 
3% See the chapter on Coriolanus in J. E. Phillips, of. cit. 
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With thousands of these quarter’d slaves as high 
As I could pick my lance. [1, i, 202] 


A similar oversimplification is shown when he welcomes news of the 
Volscian aggression: “Then shall we ha’ means to vent / Our musty 
superfluity” (1, i, 229). 

Coriolanus is a war-lover. And with the Elizabethans, as now, such an 
attitude was considered unsocial. Barnaby Rich, as usual echoing con- 
temporary sentiment, remarked that “‘it is good to be a skilfull warriour, 
but ill againe to bee a great warre lover.’’* What is more, the humbler 
citizens of Shakespeare’s audience would have recognized in Coriolanus’ 
reason for welcoming the war a source of current grievance. The Calendar 
of State Papers (Domestic) bears evidence to an economic reason for mili- 
tary conscription. The shortage of grain, as acute in Elizabethan times as 
in Coriolanus’, was a cause of social unrest and, with other economic 
maladjustments, produced malcontents. Military recruiting helped to 
rid the country of its restless elements,® the equivalent of Coriolanus’ 
“musty superfluity.”” The ensuing warfare temporarily stills the domestic 
disturbance; but an added danger develops directly from Coriolanus’ 
success in battle. The Volscian leader abandons hope of defeating his foe 
“true sword to sword,” and resolves now to “‘potch at him some way,/ 
Or wrath or craft may get him” (1, x, 15). ““He’s the devil,” acknowledges 
the soldier to whom Aufidius confides his sinister purpose. “Bolder, 
though not so subtle,” is the general’s significant comment. The audience 
is thus prepared for the fatal “‘policy”’ of the final episodes.* 

Upon Coriolanus’ return from the Volscian war, he begins his brief 
political career. It is with reluctance that he stands for consul, not be- 
cause of any profound analysis of his own capabilities, but because of 
an intuitive distrust of any way of life other than his own—warfare. This 
distrust is partially responsible for his disinclination to deal intimately 
with the people and their problems. As he tells his mother (1, i, 219), 


I had rather be their servant in my way 
Than sway with them in theirs. 


The citizens, in turn, reluctantly acknowledge his deserts. “If,” as one of 
them says, ‘‘he show us his wounds and tell us his deeds, we are to put 
our tongues into those wounds and speak for them” (11, iii, 5). A more 
intelligent analysis is made by an officer in the Capitol (1, ii, 27): 


* Fruites of Long Experience, p. 5. 

*® Cf. C. G. Cruickshank, Elisabeth’s Army (Oxford, 1946), pp. 9-10. 

%* This sinister “‘policy” is not found in Plutarch’s Aufidius. Shakespeare thus points the 
soldier-intriguer antithesis. 
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He hath deserved worthily of his country; and his ascent is not by such eas) 
degrees as those who, having been supple and courteous to the people, bonneted, 
without any further deed to have them at all into their estimation. ... 


Notorious among those who have been “supple and courteous” are the 
tribunes Brutus and Sicinius. These men, like Aufidius developed by 
Shakespeare into crafty opposition to the warrior, shape circumstances so 
as to make them least compatible with his limited abilities. When Corio- 
lanus assures Brutus: “Yet oft / When blows have made me stay, I fled 
from words” (11, ii, 75), he is the victim of tragic irony, for the tribunes 
make his crisis one to be met with words, not blows. 

The critical scenes of Coriolanus’ candidacy and trial represent Shake- 
speare’s most radical difference from Plutarch. The playwright, as Mac- 
Callum notes,*’ slights Plutarch’s extensive economic and political back- 
ground for Coriolanus’ banishment. “‘The real center of the situation is 
Coriolanus’ behavior when a candidate, and round this all else is grouped: 
and this behavior, it will be remembered, is altogether a fabrication on 
Shakespeare’s part.’ A study of the material basis for this fabrication 
will disclose that Shakespeare depended significantly upon popular atti- 
tudes toward Elizabethan soldiers. 

Plutarch’s Coriolanus shows his wounds to the citizens as a matter oi 
course. Shakespeare’s hero mars his fortunes by his surly refusal to abide 
by what was for Plutarch’s Coriolanus an honored Roman custom. 
Displaying one’s wounds and boasting of military services bore an un- 
usual stigma in Shakespeare’s time, largely because of the shameless 
beggars and rogues who disgraced the military profession. Shakespeare 
possibly could not conceive of Coriolanus, a genuinely proud man, de- 
meaning himself to the cheap displays of Ancient Pistol.** As a result of 
Coriolanus’ rudeness when he seeks the citizens’ ‘‘voices,”’ a scuffle breaks 
out between gentry and populace. Coriolanus’ friends beat the plebs 
back, but they have difficulty in persuading the general to retire until a 
reasonable conference is possible. He proposes to settle the dispute by 
force of arms: ‘“‘On fair ground/I could beat forty of them” (x1, i, 242) 
is his illuminating comment. Cominius, the rational warrior, argues that 
“now ’tis odds beyond arithmetic, / And manhood is call’d foolery when 
it stands / Against a falling fabric” (11, i, 245). 

After Coriolanus is persuaded to depart, Menenius ascribes his friend’s 
misfortune to traits not uncommon in Elizabethan commanders: 


His nature is too noble for this world. 
He would not flatter Neptune for his trident 
Or Jove for’s power to thunder. His heart’s his mouth; 


37 MacCallum, p. 510. 38 Cf. Henry V, v, i, 93-94. 
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What his breast forges, that his tongue must vent, 
And being angry does forget that ever 
He heard the name of death. [r11, i, 255] 


In his discerning, unorthodox interpretation of the play, O. J. Campbell 
maintains that Shakespeare did not intend this analysis as praise of his 
protagonist.*® Certainly, as Campbell notes, it is a seriously common 
error to tear the first line of this speech from its context. Actually, Corio- 
lanus is too noble for this world—the world of compromise, tact, and 
government—for reasons that the Elizabethans considered questionable 
virtues. Indeed, when Menenius must presently excuse to the tribunes his 
friend’s behavior, he puts these same “‘noble”’ traits into a more realistic 
context (11, i, 320): 

Consider this: he has been bred i’ th’ wars 

Since ’a could draw a sword, and is ill-school’d 

In bolted language; meal and bran together 

He throws without distinction. 


“Too noble for this world’”’ may please the nobility as a euphemism, but 
the canny Menenius knows that representatives of the people must have 
a candid explanation. And the clear implication of the more prosaic 
account is that Coriolanus, ‘bred i’ th’ wars,” is socially uneducated. 
Menenius’ explanation has its desired effect, for the general is granted a 
formal trial. 

Only Volumnia can persuade Coriolanus to appear for this trial. Her 
influence is due partially to her understanding of his military tempera- 
ment. Instead of rebuking his wrath, she tactfully explains that a brain 
can lead the ‘‘use of anger / To better vantage” (111, ii, 30). She acknowl- 
edges the problem created by his most ardent antipathy (11, ii, 90): 

I know thou hadst rather 
Follow thine enemy in a fiery gulf 
Than flatter him in a bower. 


And—a stroke of genius—she not only gives him detailed directions for 
presenting himself in penitence, but she frames the apology for him in 
soldierly terms (111, ii, 80): 
say to them 

Thou art their soldier, and, being bred in broils, 

Hast not the soft way which, thou dost confess, 

Were fit for thee to use, as they to claim, 

In asking their good loves. . . . 


The peculiar advantage of this speech for his purpose is that it had 
*® Shakes peare’s Satire (Oxford Univ. Press, 1943), p. 209. 
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become conventionally less an humble apology than a complacent seli- 
justification. Equally inspired is Volumnia’s use of a military analogy in 
an attempt to convince her son that tact is desirable. ‘I have heard you 
say,” she tells him, 


Honour and policy, like unsever’d friends, 

I’ th’ war do grow together. Grant that, and tell me, 
In peace what each of them by th’ other lose, 

That they combine not there. [111, ii, 41] 


In spite of his unenthusiastic “Tush, tush,”’ she pursues the argument, 
contending that this type of dissimulation is not less honorable “than to 
take in a town with gentle words” (111, ii, 59). 

An interesting feature of her reasoning is that Coriolanus, as Shake- 
speare conceived him, could scarcely have urged the use of policy in war- 
fare and could never have captured a town with “gentle words,” although 
these are practices enjoined upon a general by most Elizabethan military 
treatises. Volumnia’s reminiscences seem to be an imperfect incorpora- 
tion, in Elizabethan terminology, of material from Plutarch, whose Corio- 
lanus employed policy on at least two occasions. In order to prick the 
Volsces on to war against Rome, he supposedly resorted to ‘‘craft and 
deceit”” when he sent to the consuls in Rome ‘to accuse the Volsces 
falsely.’ Again, heading the Volscian army, he employed a “fine de- 
vice” to increase the dissension between Roman commonalty and 
Roman nobility and thus reduce opposition.*! One can scarcely picture 
Shakespeare’s soldier using a ‘“‘fine device” or seeking to minimize re- 
sistance. 

Plutarch’s Coriolanus, though an aristocratic ruffian, is capable oi 
“gentle words.” He does not need his mother’s help in devising the right 
utterance, and, unlike Shakespeare’s hero, he requires no urging to pre- 
sent himself for trial. He is credited with an “eloquent tongue,” and for 
this reason Aufidius does not wish him to speak before the Volsces in his 
own defence.” And in persuading the Volsces to permit his service 
against the Romans, Coriolanus “spake so excellently in the presence of 
them all, that he was thought no less eloquent in tongue, than warlike in 
show: and declared himself both expert in wars, and wise with valiant- 
ness.” Plutarch’s hero thus reveals occasional characteristics which, to 
the Elizabethans, befitted a gentleman-warrior. 

Shakespeare’s Coriolanus, at any rate, succumbs more to his mother’s 
importunity than to her argument and suddenly agrees to appear for 
trial. His speech of bitter acquiescence is, in large part, a farewell to 
war (1mI, ii, 112): 


40 Shakes peare’s Plutarch, ed. Tucker Brooke (London, 1909), 11, 183. 
4! Tbid., p. 185. * Jbid., p. 206. 
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My throat of war be turn’d 
Which quier’d with my drum, into a pipe 
Small as a eunuch or the virgin voice 
That babies lulls asleep! .. . A beggar’s tongue 
Make motion through my lips, and my arm’d knees, 
Which bow’d but in my stirrup, bend like his 
That hath receiv’d an alms! 


Although not so grand as Othello’s comparable utterance, these lines are 
an ardent statement of Coriolanus’ pride in his military profession, cer- 
tainly as intense as his devotion to the patrician class. When he appears 
for trial, a disastrous outcome is inevitable. Brutus’ directions to his 
fellow tribune reveal a knowledge of Coriolanus’ tragic potentialities: 


Put him to choler straight. He hath been us’d 
Ever to conquer, and to have his worth 

Of contradiction. Being once chaf’d, he cannot 
Be rein’d again to temperance. . . . [111, iii, 25] 


To make matters worse, the general comes on the scene already ‘‘chaf’d.” 
In mock deference to Menenius’ “‘Calmly, I do beseech you,” he prays the 
gods to 
plant love among’s! 
Throng our large temples with the shows of peace 
And not our streets with war! [111, iii, 35] 


This ironic use of peace is stressed by its discordant echo throughout the 
scene, as in an O’Neill play. “‘Peace I say!’’ shouts the Aidile just before 
Coriolanus loudly demands to be heard. “Peace, ho!” proclaim the 
tribunes. And when the populace begins to riot, Sicinius cries “Peace!” 
The word is dramatically incongruous in a scene marked by outrage and 
leading to war. 

It is in vain that Menenius reminds the plebs of his friend’s deserts, 
“the warlike service he has done,” “the wounds his body bears.”’ Likewise 
futile is Menenius’employment of the conventional apology for the soldier 
who cannot behave civilly: 


Consider further, 
That when he speaks not like a citizen, 
You find him like a soldier. Do not take 
His rougher accents for malicious sounds, 
But, as I say, such as become a soldier 
Rather than envy you. [111, iii, 52] 


This is the very speech that Volumnia had instructed her son to make. 
But he can offer—and he does so promptly—only an instance of his 
“rougher accents” in asking why the citizens have divested him of his 
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new honors. The tribunes then ‘‘put him to choler straight” and effec: 
the sentence of banishment. 

The scenes just reviewed—those of the candidacy and trial—revea 
Shakespeare’s detailed concern with his hero’s military background and 
its consequences. The remainder of the play is more closely based on 
Plutarch. With some violence to consistency of character, Shakespeare 
forgets in two of the most emotional scenes that his hero characteristically 
speaks “‘like a soldier.”” The eloquent, persuasive words of Plutarch’s 
aristocrat are put almost unchanged into the mouth of Shakespeare's 
warrior. But in large design, though not always in detail, Shakespeare 
reveals to the play’s end his interest in Coriolanus as a soldier. One result 
of this interest is the emphasis—greater than Piutarch’s—upon the citi- 
zens’ guilt in rewarding their soldier with exile. Coriolanus himself is 
moved to complain of his “thankless country”’ to Aufidius (Iv, v, 74). Even 
the enemy general is stirred to sympathize with his ancient foe and re- 
solves to pour war “‘into the bowels of ungrateful Rome” (Iv, v, 134). 

Finally, Shakespeare altered the circumstances of Coriolanus’ death 
so as to make the catastrophe result from his simple and violent nature. 
Plutarch’s hero is slain before he has a chance to speak in his defence. 
In Shakespeare’s version he is allowed to speak, and ‘gentle words” 
might save his life. But he is taunted by Aufidius so that by an outburst 
he will alienate popular sympathy. Once more Coriolanus is “chaf’d.” 
Boastfully he recalls how, “like an eagle in a dovecoat,”’ he had “‘flutter’d 
your Volscians in Corioles.”’ ‘“‘Alone I did it,” he roars, shortly before 
he is killed, longing at the very end for a chance to use his “‘lawful sword.” 
There is thus a dramatic fitness in Shakespeare’s conception of the way 
in which his hero should die. 


It seems probable that Shakespeare benefited from current military 
convention in interpreting, though not always in devising, Coriolanus’ 
behavior. He did so, of course, without discarding the Plutarchan con- 
ception of Coriolanus as a Roman patrician. The patrician merely became 
less eloquent, less tactful, less intelligent, less complex than Plutarch 
conceived him. This is not to depreciate either Shakespeare or his hero. 
The simplification was both deliberate and dramatically profitable. What 
is lost in subtlety of conception is compensated for by intensity of char- 
acter and decisiveness of crisis. 

The simplification of Plutarchan material is especially visible in the 
causes Shakespeare assigns for Coriolanus’ tragic incompatibility with 
society. MacCallum voices the standard interpretation of the grounds for 
the tragedy in the first paragraph of his chapter ‘The Disasters of Corio- 
lanus and Their Causes”’: 
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Feeling for his country, feeling for his caste, feeling for his family, thus form the 
triple groundwork of Coriolanus’ nobleness, but they fail to uphold it in the storm 
of temptation. As furnishing the foundation of conduct they have dangers and 
defects, inherent in themselves, or incident to their combination, and these it 
is to which the guilt and ruin of Coriolanus are due. 


MacCallum’s “triple groundwork” of noble flaws applies perfectly to 
Plutarch’s Coriolanus, but will not suffice to explain the misfortunes of 
Shakespeare’s hero. These are best accounted for by Aufidius as he runs 
through the possible reasons for his enemy’s failure as a Roman citizen: 


First he was 
A noble servant to them [the Romans], but he could not 
Carry his honours even. Whether ’twas pride, 
Which out of daily fortune ever taints 
The happy man; whether defect of judgment, 
To fail in the disposing of those chances 
Which he was lord of; or whether nature, 
Not to be other than one thing, not moving 
From th’ casque to th’ cushion, but commanding peace 
Even with the same austerity and garb 
As he controlli’d the war. [1v, vii, 35] 


The italicized explanation is probably the most important, for it is based 
upon Shakespeare’s own shaping of the tragedy and has been offered 
several times before by Coriolanus’ friends and hinted at by himself. 

Probably in no other Shakespeare play is the hero’s flaw so convenient- 
ly, so frequently, and so monotonously explained. The same misfortune 
befalls the general again and again, and it is explained repeatedly in one 
way: bred to the wars, Coriolanus bears himself awkwardly, and is 
ungratefully used, in time of peace. It is understandable why readers 
should feel greatest emotion during a scene which is not really calamitous 
and which, in Shakespeare’s version, does not necessarily lead to tragedy — 
the intercession of Volumnia and the women. But in this careful labeling 
of Coriolanus and his flaw, Shakespeare secured, at the expense of some 
monotony, several scenes of sharp dramatic conflict, scenes which com- 
prise the central portion of the play. And not of the least importance, he 
solicited the interest of his audience by minimizing the Roman issue of 
the plebeian-patrician battle over popular government and by stressing 
the simpler, more typically Elizabethan conflict between the soldier and 
an uncongenial society. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 


*® MacCallum, p. 598. 











CHAUCER’S NUN’S PRIEST AGAIN 


By ARTHUR SHERBO 


“Com neer, thou preest, come hyder, thou sir John! 

Telle us swich thyng as may oure hertes glade. 

Be blithe, though thou ryde upon a jade. 

What thogh thyn hors be bothe foul and lene? 

If he wol serve thee, rekke nat a bene. 

Looke that thyn herte be murie everemo.” 

“Vis, sir,” quod he, “yis, Hoost, so moot I go, 

But I be myrie, ywis I wol be blamed.” 
—Prologue, Nun’s Priest’s Tale 


“But by my trouthe, if thou were seculer, 

Thou woldest ben a trede-foul aright. 

For if thou have corage as thou hast myght, 

Thee were nede of hennes, as I wene, 

Ya, moo than seven tymes seventene. 

See, whiche braunes hath this gentil preest, 

So gret a nekke, and swich a large breest! 

He loketh as a sperhauk with his yen; 

Him nedeth nat his colour for to dyen 

With brasile, ne with greyn of Portyngale. 

Now, sire, faire falle yow for youre tale!” 

—Epilogue, Nun’s Priest’s Tale 
HE literary pastime of finding real-life models for characters in 
literature is a fascinating one. In proportion as the vital statistics 

of the object of the literary manhunt recede in time, the fascination 
grows. Something akin to the possession of occult powers is felt by the 
literary detective who can, from a foothold in the twentieth century, 
reach back three, four, or five hundred years and “get his man.” Ad- 
mittedly there is a real value in this kind of scholarly effort, but there is 
also a very real danger. The danger arises from the pleasurable self- 
hypnosis that often accompanies these ventures. In this state of quasi- 
suspended judgment, we are not always responsible for our conclusions. 
It is my desire to examine the results of one of these ostensibly successful 
manhunts in an effort to suggest that the “culprit” was not actually ap- 
prehended after all. 

In Some New Light on Chaucer, John Matthews Manly identified 
Chaucer’s Nun’s Priest in these words: “The Nun’s Priest, therefore, was 
apparently not a priest specially assigned to residence in the nunnery, but 
the priest of the parish, who had official relations with the nunnery as 
confessor.””! And two years later, in his edition of the Canterbury Tales, 


1 (New York: Holt, 1926), p. 223. 
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Manly added: “‘The convent at Stratford was founded for nine nuns and 
a prioress and had that number at the dissolution; apparently it never 
had more. The will of Elizabeth of Hainaut makes it clear that the con- 
fessor of the convent—the nun’s priest—was the priest of the parish.’ 
It is immediately apparent, of course, that Manly was proceeding upon 
the assumption that the Lady Prioress and her attendants are of the con- 
vent at Stratford atte Bowe, the Benedictine nunnery of St. Leonard’s. 
The argument for assigning Madame Eglentyne to this particular nun- 
nery, and thence for deriving the Nun’s Priest as parish priest and father- 
confessor, is based upon the following reasons: (1) Madame Eglentyne 
speaks French “‘after the scole of Stratford atte Bowe’; (2) she has but 
one priest with her—Manly rejects ‘“‘preestes thre’’—and she comes, 
therefore, from a small convent; (3) St. Leonard’s at Stratford was a 
small convent, and it was well known to Chaucer, who once visited it in 
the train of Prince Lionel.* Thus it is that Chaucer is believed to be re- 
ferring to the convent of St. Leonard’s of Stratford as the Lady Prioress’ 
point of origin, a belief which is used to identify the Nun’s Priest as 
father-confessor for that convent. 

Manly admitted that “It is not definitely said that she [Madame Eglen- 
tyne] was Prioress of St. Leonard’s at Stratford—only that her French 
was of the kind spoken there.’* He persisted, however, in saying “‘she 
may well have been” Prioress of St. Leonard’s; and it is actually this 
“may well have been” that serves as the foundation for the assumption 
that the Nun’s Priest is her father-confessor. Kittredge earlier had ex- 
pressed an entirely different view—unfortunately undocumented—of the 
nunnery of which Madame Eglentyne was prioress: ‘“‘The Prioress is of 
noble blood, and has been brought up from youth in a religious order; 
but it is a rich order of the kind to which parents of wealth and position 
entrusted, as they still entrust, their daughters for care and education.’”® 
“Rich order” is, of course, incompatible with St. Leonard’s, which we 
know to have been a small, rather poor convent. I shall have occasion 
later to say something more on this question of the Lady Prioress’ con- 
vent, but it should be enough for the moment to have indicated that 
Manly himself confesses that he is guessing when he assigns Madame 
Eglentyne to the convent of St. Leonard’s. 

The second point in the argument involves one of the outstanding 


2 (New York: Holt, 1928), p. 508. 3 Manly, New Light, pp. 204-205. 

‘ Manly, ed., Canterbury Tales, p. 504. In another note in his edition he asks, ‘‘But what 
was the French of Stratford?” and answers, ‘‘We can hardly doubt that the fashion of 
speaking there was set by Queen Philippa’s sister, Lady Elizabeth of Hainaut, and conse- 
quently that it was not Parisian French but the dialect of Hainaut.” 

5 Chaucer and His Poetry (Harvard Univ. Press, 1915), p. 176. 
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problems in Chaucer’s text. What are we to do with the mathematically 
disconcerting ‘“‘preestes thre’”’ of line 164 of the General Prologue? 
Manly’s treatment of the question is obviously influenced by his belief 
that the Lady Prioress and her attendants were from St. Leonard’s, for 
in the Text of the Canterbury Tales the problem is dismissed with these 
statements: 

Another Nonne with her hadde she 

That was her chapeleyne— 


That line 164 ended as is indicated above and the last three words were added 
later by someone other than Chaucer seems certain. . . . The manifest absurdity 
of three priests in attendance on the Prioress of a small convent was, then, prob- 
ably due to a very early effort to complete the line.® 


In addition to the phrases “‘seems certain” and ‘“‘probably due” we are 
met with “the Prioress of a small convent.’”’ The question raised by the 
presence of “‘preestes thre’ has never been satisfactorily answered, but 
the appearance of these words in all MSS of the Canterbury Tales makes 
it extremely implausible that they were not written by Chaucer. One is 
also inclined to doubt that Chaucer would have left incomplete so brilliant 
a piece as the General Prologue. 

“Wel nyne and twenty in a compaignye,”’ says the Prologue, and three 
priests attendant on the Lady Prioress cause the number of pilgrims to 
result in a disturbing thirty. One priest attendant upon the Lady Prioress 
and the result, equally hard to reconcile, is twenty-eight. Those scholars 
who believe that the Lady Prioress had but one attendant priest, add 
Chaucer and maintain that the desired figure has been achieved. This 
would be all very well if the further evidence of the Prologue would admit 
of Chaucer’s inclusion in that number, but lines 19-27 of the Prologue 
make it impossible to reckon Chaucer one of the twenty-nine: 


Bifil that in that seson on a day, 

In Southwerk at the Tabard as I lay 

Redy to wenden on my pilgrymage 

To Caunterbury with ful devout corage, 

At nyght was come into that hostelrye, 
Well nyne and twenty in a compaignye, 

Of sondry folk, by aventure yfalle 

In felaweshipe, and pilgrimes were they alle, 
That toward Caunterbury wolden ryde.’ 


The situation, as I interpret it, is this: one day Chaucer lay at the Tabard 


6 J. M. Manly and Edith Rickert (Univ. of Chicago Press, 1940), 1, 95. 
7 All quotations and line references are from F. N. Robinson, ed., Complete Works of 
Chaucer (Cambridge, Mass.: Houghton Mifflin, 1933). 
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ready to go on his pilgrimage, and that night twenty-nine pilgrims who 
had joined in fellowship came to that inn. Chaucer was already at the 
Tabard when the twenty-nine made their entry, and he was not, there- 
fore, one of their number until—after their arrival—he had so spoken 
with each of them that they admitted him into their fellowship; then 
they, the twenty-nine now increased to thirty by the addition of Chaucer, 
agreed to rise early the next morning to start on their way to Canterbury. 

The resourcefulness of scholars is demonstrated by some of the at- 
tempts that have been made to explain ‘‘preestes thre.”’ One scholar sug- 
gests that the Monk and Friar were intended to be members of a “Church 
group,” and are the two missing clerics of ‘‘preestes thre.” In this fashion 
he gets twenty-eight pilgrims; adding Chaucer by a rather far-fetched 
reading of lines 30-40 of the General Prologue, he gets the desired twenty- 
nine.* Another scholar, recognizing that Chaucer cannot be included in 
the “nyne and twenty,” suggests that the Squire is an afterthought on 
the part of Chaucer, and that lines 101-102 of the General Prologue— 


A YEMAN hadde he and servantz namo 
At that tyme, for hym liste ride so 


—belong properly to the description of the Knight. Thus, three priests 
in attendance up on the Lady Prioress are allowable, since the number of 
pilgrims—once the Squire is discounted—becomes twenty-nine.® By far 
the sanest comment on the whole matter is that of Eleanor Prescott 
Hammond: 

In its present form the pilgrimage of the Tales does not agree with that of the 
Prologue, but instead of attempting to emend the “‘preestes thre” in order to 
obtain a more correct amount I would rather say that, Chaucer being Chaucer, 
he announced a round number of pilgrims and paid no further attention to 
numerical congruity.'® 


It has been noted that Manly’s persistent belief that Madame Eglen- 
tyne was of the small convent of St. Leonard’s causes him to conclude 
the presence of but one attendant priest. It is my own belief (and I 
hasten to add that it is not a belief which is absolutely essential to my 
own theory of the identity of the Nun’s Priest) that Madame Eglentyne 
may very well have had—I confess the resemblance of phrase to Manly’s 
“may very well have been’’—three priests, and hence would have been 
head of a larger convent than is consistent with what we know of the 


8 O. F. Emerson, ‘“‘Some Notes on Chaucer and Some Conjectures,” PQ, 11 (1923), 81-96. 

® Carleton Brown, ‘‘The Squire and the Number of the Canterbury Pilgrims,” MLN, 
XLIx (1942), 216-222. 

© Chaucer: A Bibliographical Manual (1908), p. 255. 
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convent of St. Leonard’s. Manly starts with the hypothesis that Madan, 
Eglentyne is of the convent at Stratford atte Bowe, and is then at liberty 
summarily to dispose of two of the troublesome “‘preestes thre.” 

The third reason advanced by Manly is really a recapitualtion of the 
first two. We are asked to subscribe to the view that Chaucer is referring 
to the small convent of St. Leonard’s because Madame Eglentyne spoke 
the kind of French that was in use there, because it was not rich enough 
to send more than one priest with its Prioress, and because Chaucer knew 
that particular convent. As I have suggested, “‘preestes thre’’ is open to 
an interpretation far different from that afforded it by Manly. Lines 139 
140 of the Prologue, 

And peyned her to countrefete cheere 
Of court, and to been estatlich of manere 


have been taken to indicate that Madame Eglentyne was of a small con- 
vent since she took pains to counterfeit a cheer of court which would 
have been familiar and natural to her had she been of a large, rich con- 
vent." Kittredge believes that “countrefete’”’ here does not mean an at- 
tempt to pass one’s self off as something that one is not, but “implies 
merely that her manners were exquisitely courtly, with that little touch of 
preciseness and finish which shows that one regards such things as of 
some concern.”!? The New English Dictionary gives such a possible deti- 
nition of the word: ‘‘To imitate, be an imitation of, simulate, resemdlc, 
be like (without implying deceit).’’* It may be well to note in this con- 
nection that St. Leonard’s was only four miles from Barking Abbey, 
which was “by far the most famous nunnery” in England, with many 
connections with the Court where Parisian French was known." It is 
entirely probable that Madame Eglentyne, if she were head of a neigh- 
boring convent, would have had occasion to visit Barking Abbey; that 
she would have noticed her French was not of a kind spoken by her more 
aristocratic neighbors; and that she would have taken pains to emulate 
the French she heard spoken there. 

In a passage already quoted, Manly notes that the “convent at Strat- 
ford was founded for nine nuns and a prioress and had that number at 
the dissolution; apparently it never had more.” Let us assume for the 
moment that Madame Eglentyne was of the convent at Stratford. Let 
us assume, too, that the one priest with her was her father-confessor and 


1 E. P. Kuhl, ‘‘Notes on Chaucer’s Prioress,” PQ, 1 (1923), 308. 

” Kittredge, op. cit., pp. 176-177. 

13 In The Pearl, the anonymous poet, contemporary with Chaucer, uses “‘countrefete”’ to 
mean “‘be equal to” (1. 556). 

4 Kuhl, op. cit., p. 307. 
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also priest of the parish. Who, then, was left in spiritual charge of the 
convent and the parish? We know that the Lady Prioress was accompanied 
by her “chapeleyne,” so that the nun who would normally look out for 
the affairs of the convent in the absence of the prioress was also absent 
from the convent. It would seem that the remaining eight nuns were left 
without a spiritual head, and that the parish was deprived of its priest for 
the duration of the pilgrimage. I suggest that such a possibility is so re- 
mote as to preclude belief that the Lady Prioress was of the convent of 
St. Leonard’s at Stratford. 

In the light of these suggestions it is surely not necessary to look upon 
Madame Eglentyne as the head of a small convent of which she must be 
head, if Manly’s theory of the Nun’s Priest’s identity and office is to 
hold. Are we to assume further that Chaucer is referring to the convent 
of St. Leonard’s merely because he was familiar with it and had once 
visited it? E. P. Kuhl states: “‘No record is preserved that would indicate 
any interest on the part of the aristocracy in the Benedictine order [St. 
Leonard’s] almost within the walls of London.’ Since we know that 
Queen Philippa’s sister, Lady Elizabeth of Hainaut, was a nun at St. 
Leonard’s, Kuhl’s statement is not entirely accurate; but it does indicate 
that St. Leonard’s was not in the public eye so much as some of the other 
convents. It is quite obvious that the theory assigning Madame Eglen- 
tyne to the convent at Stratford atte Bowe is built upon a number of 
hypotheses, and that the important, derived corollary that the Nun’s 
Priest was her father-confessor is equally untrustworthy. 

It is not enough for me to take issue with Manly without advancing 
some theory of my own as to the identity of the Nun’s Priest. I believe 
that he was not father-confessor to the Lady Prioress, but one of three 
priests who acted in the dual réle of attendants and bodyguards. My 
reasons for such a belief are these: 

1. The Host’s words to the Nun’s Priest in the head-link to the tale of 
Chaunticleer and Pertelote are not the words that would be used in 
addressing a divine who held the important position of father-confessor to 
the head of a convent. 

2. The Nun’s Priest’s mount is inconsistent with the dignified office 
to which Manly has elevated him. Nor must we believe that a man as 
strong as he was could not have handled a horse possessed of more 
spirit than the miserable hack that he rode. 

3. The Nun’s Priest is described in the end-link to his tale as a man 
whose remarkable virility would have ill-suited him for an office as deli- 
cate as that assigned him by Manly. 


8 Op. cit., p. 307. 
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wark to Canterbury took between three and four days and entailed three- 
over-night stops,”° or whether we favor J.S.P. Tatlock’s view that the 
journey took three days and only entailed two over-night stops,”' we 
can be reasonably sure that the journey took at least three days. Adding 
one day, possibly two, in Canterbury; allowing three more days for the 
journey back to Southward; and adding a conservative two days to 
allow the Prioress to make the journey from her convent (not at Stratford 
atte Bowe necessarily) to Southwark and on her return from Southwark 
to her convent (not definitely located for us by Chaucer), we arrive at a 
total of some nine or ten days. 

This estimate of the number of days that Madame Eglentyne would be 

away from her convent is significant in the light of the character of the 
é pilgrimages of the time. Pilgrimages were not the highly decorous under- 
F takings, motivated solely by piety, which we may think of today when we 
think of a pilgrimage. Indeed, the very contrary was very often true. 
William Thorpe, a famous Lollard, gives a lively description of a Canter- 
bury pilgrimage: 
... divers men and women . . . finding out one pilgrimage, they will ordain be- 
forehand to have with them both men and women that can well sing wanton 
songs; and some other pilgrims will have with them bagpipes; so that every 
town they come through, what with the noise of their singing, and with the sound 
of their piping, and with the jangling of their Canterbury bells, and with the 
barking out of dogs after them, they make more noise than if the King came their 
way with all his clarions and many other minstrels.” 



























It is just such a pilgrimage that Chaucer describes, and we can even 
identify some of Thorpe’s pilgrims in the persons of certain of the ‘‘nyne 
and twenty in a compaignye” who came to the Tabard in Southwark on a 
day in April, and “‘made forward erly for to ryse” and take their way to 
Canterbury. We have the Monk, 

And whan he rood, men myghte his bryde heere, 

Gynglen in a whistlynge wynd als cleere 

And eek as loude as dooth the chapel belle 


and the Miller, 
A baggepipe wel koude he blowe and sowne, 
And therwithal he broghte us out of towne 


and finally the singing Pardoner and his companion, the Somonour, 


Ful loude he soong “Com hider, love, to me!” 
This Somonour bar to hym a stif burdoun. 


20 4 Chaucer Handbook (New York: Crofts, 1927), pp. 196-197. 

21 “The Duration of the Canterbury Pilgrimage,” PMLA, xxt (1906), 478-485. 

* Quoted in J. J. Jusserand, English Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages: X1Vth Century, 
trans. L. T. Smith, rev. ed. (London: Benn, 1920), p. 359. 
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Power quotes an earlier writer, Jacques de Vitry, writing in France, who 
gives some light on the dangers to be encountered on pilgrimages: 


I have seen many pilgrims who, weary of wayfaring, used to drink themselves 
tipsy . . . You will find many harlots and evil women in the inns, who lie in wait 
for the incautious and reward their guests with evil, even as a mouse in a wallet, 
a serpent in the bosom.* 


Langland had little use for pilgrims, Wyclif inveighed against pilgrimages, 
and the author of the Roman de Renart sends his vulpine hero on a pil- 
grimage, and takes opportunity to satirize pilgrims and pilgrimages. A 
pilgrimage was not, then, a staid, sober, religious procession. 

We can readily see that the Lady Prioress would be thrown in with all 
manner of people—as indeed she was—and might well be forced to put 
up with considerable indignities. The period was one of general unrest; 
the Peasant’s Revolt was still in the minds of all; and the highways were 
alive with beggars, criminals, and the jobless, all of whom were not above 
supplementing a wretched existence by some profitable act of violence.™ 
Besides the very rea] danger to her person, Madame Eglentyne would 
almost inevitably be constrained to listen to some rather ribald language. 
Despite the prevalent coarseness of language, I like to think that the 
Lady Prioress, whose “‘greeteste ooth was but by Seinte Loy,” was not 
inured to the rough speech of her fellow pilgrims. And so it was that this 
woman, holding the responsible position of Prioress of a nunnery, would 
not willingly and needlessly expose herself to the possibility of such in- 
dignities and dangers. And so, too, she had along her priests who acted 
both as attendants and as bodyguards. In this light and in this light 


% Op. cit., p. 372. 

% Jusserand, op. cit., p. 157, quotes a complaint made by the Commons in 1348: 
“Whereas it is notoriously known throughout all the shires of England that robbers 
thieves, and other malefactors on foot and on horseback, go and ride on the highway 
through all the land in divers places, committing larcenies and robberies: may it please 
our lord the King to charge the nobility of the land that none such be maintained by them 
privately nor cpenly; but that they help to arrest and take such bad ones.” Coming nearer 
to the time of Chaucer’s pilgrimage, about 1370, we have this interesting item from a trea- 
tise on the Fistula by John Arderne, the earliest known of great British surgeons: ‘‘(Powder) 
for to make a man sleep agaynz his wille, after maner of Ribaldez and trowans in fraunce, 
that felawshypeth tham by the waiez to pilgrimez that thai may robbe tham of thair silver 
when thai ar aslepe.” Then follow the ingredients, the method of preparation, and the effect 
on the person to whom it is given (quoted in G. G. Coulton, Social Life in Britain from the 
Conquest to the Reformation [Cambridge Univ. Press, 1919], p. 426). In this connection note 
also Jusserand’s chapter on Outlaws and Peasants Out of Bond. 

% The only anticipation I have been able to find of my view of the real function per- 
formed by sir John an‘ his two fellow priests is in this one sentence from Kittredge: ‘‘She 
[the Lady Prioress] travels in modest state, with a nun for her secretary,and three attendant 
priests, who suffice on occasion to guard her from unpleasant contact with the rougher 
elements in the company” (op. cit., p. 176). 
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only, the choice of a priest as large, as muscular, and as broadchested as 
Sir John is an admirable one. 

It must not be thought that I exaggerate the dangers that threatened 
even the nuns of that period. There are many recorded instances of utter 
disregard for the sacredness of person of these holy women. Probably 
one of the most extreme examples of the abusive treatment of nuns is 
the following: 


A gang of ruffians broke open the cloister and doors, seized one Joan (a boarder) 
and carried her away to a lonely house, where their leader forcibly violated her, 
with every circumstance of brutality. She escaped back to the priority, where- 
upon the leader entering the same priory a second time, like a tyrant and pirate 
with a far greater multitude of like henchmen and people untamed and savage 
in his company, with naked swords and other sorts of divers weapons of offence, 
fell . . . upon the same woman, who was then in the presence of the prioress and 
the nuns in the hall of the said priory and . . . daringly laid wicked, sacrilegious 
and violent hands, not withstanding the worship both of their persons and of the 
place, upon the prioress and nuns of the said place, honourable members of the 
church and persons hallowed to God accordingly—who endeavoured gently to 
appease their baseness and savagery, so far as their sex as women allowed—and 
cudgelled them with cruel strokes, threw them down on the ground, and tram- 
pling on them with their feet, mercilessly kicked them and violently dragged off 
their garments of their habits over their heads, and even as robbers, having 
caught their prey, carried off the said woman, dragging her with them out of the 


priory.’ 


One wishes that these unfortunate women had had a number of sir Johns 
on hand to protect them. 

We have, therefore, in the Nun’s Priest a cleric whose physical attri- 
butes well fit him for the rdle of bodyguard, but a cleric whose same physi- 
cal attributes must lead one to conclude that Chaucer did not intend him 
to be regarded as father-confessor to the nuns of a convent. Sir John was 
probably just one of a number of priests attached to a convent, or he was 
a priest hired for the duration of the pilgrimage.?” He held no office of 
importance. I suggest that this explanation makes it easier to account 
satisfactorily for his cavalier treatment by the Host than does Manly’s 
hypothesis of his dignified position. It also makes it easier to account for 
the nag, ‘“‘bothe foul and lene,” which he bestrides. 


% Power, op. cit., p. 424. The subject is treated pp. 422-436. 

27 T have been unsuccessful in my attempts to find some contemporary instance of pay- 
ment to a priest for such services as the Lady Prioress may have required of sir John during 
the pilgrimage. I should appreciate such a reference, if any reader knows of one. 
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COURTLY LOVE IN THE SPANISH CANCIONEROS 
By Otis H. GREEN 
I. THE PROBLEM 


HE unfortunate pronouncements of Menéndez y Pelayo have con- 

demned the poetry of the early Spanish cancioneros to undeserved 
neglect.! A revision is in order, for the subject has importance for both 
Spanish and comparative literature. This poetry is not a mere jumble of 
far-fetched superficialities. Progressively purged of license and adapted to 
Christian courtship and marriage, it yet preserves in fairly definite shape 
the traditional pattern of courtly love. It is necessary to apply to Spanish 
cancionero poetry concepts that have been worked out for other European 
literatures. 

The doctrine of courtly love, as it appears in fifteenth-century Spain, 
owes much to mediaeval ideas on medicine and psychology, on the soul 
and its passions, and, in general, to medieval moral philosophy and 
theology; but its ultimate source is to be found in the love poetry of the 
troubadours which spread to all the courts of Europe. Ausias March 
wrote in his Cants de Amor: 

Envers alguns aco miracle par, 

mas si’ns membram d’En Arnau Daniel 
e de aquells que la terra’ls es vel 
sabrem Amor vers nos que pot donar.? 


We have to do with a complex phenomenon: a troubadouresque tradi- 
tion* entangled with the pre-existing Ovidian tradition—though it was 


1“. coplas fatiles, coplas de cancionero, versos sin ningan género de pasién, devaneos 
tan insulsos que parecen imaginarios, conceptos sutiles y alambicados, agudezas de sarao 
palaciego tan pronto dichas como olvidadas, burlas y motejos que no sacan sangre: algo, en 
suma, que recrea agradablemente el ofdo sin dejar ninguna impresién en el alma”—Juan 
Boscén (Madrid, 1908), p. 240. 

? Les Obres (Barcelona, 1909), p. 99. The extent to which March was read, admired, and 
imitated in Castile is well known. C. S. Lewis has shown the “‘unmistakable continuity”’ of 
the tradition of courtly love in English literature to the love poetry of the present day— 
The Allegory of Love: A Study in Medieval Tradition (Oxford, 1936), p. 3. Guillermo Dfaz- 
Plaja, in his anthology El sentimiento del amor a través de la poesia espatiola (Barcelona, 
n.d.), p. 8, is aware of the relationship here discussed. Menéndez y Pelayo, while properly 
stressing the fact that the cancionero poets did not imitate the Provencaux directly, creates 
the false impression that they retained only ‘‘la tradicién métrica, mAs o menos degener- 
ada”—A ntol. de poét. lir. cast. (Santander, 1944), 11, 24; cf. pp. 27, 114. A. R. Nykl has point- 
ed out that the Portuguese Cancioneiro da Ajuda reflects the spirit of the poetry of the trou- 
badours, and calls for further research in this connection—Hispano-Arabic Poetry and its 
Relations with the Old Provencal Troubadours (Baltimore, 1946), p. 395 ff. 

This article was printed before I was able to see R. Lapesa, La trayectoria poética Gar- 
cilaso (Madrid, 1948) and P. Salinas, Jorge Manrigue o Tradicién y originalidad (Buenos 


Aires, 1947). 
3 It is well to quote here A. J. Denomy’s definition of the fin’ amors of the troubadours: 
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forced to modify and even to misunderstand that traditiont—and with the 
later Arthurian stories,’ and altered through the centuries in the process 
of its adaptation to Spanish ideals and conditions of life.6 The present 
analysis aims to provide the most essential data for an understanding of 
what might be called the inherited elements in the treatment of love by 
siglo de oro poets. 

II. MENA’S DEFINITION 


Juan de Mena’s definition of love contains most, but by no means all, 
of the elements which constitute courtly love: 


E] qual est tal medio de dos coragones 
que la voluntad que estaua no junta 
la su dulcedumbre concorda e ayunta 
faziéndoles vna sus dos opiniones, 
o dando tal parte de sus afeciones 
a los amadores sin gozo cadena, 
e a los amados deleyte sin pena, 
a los menos méritos mds galardones.” 


The phrases medio de dos coragones and concorda e ayunta have to do 





“Far from differing in their idea of love, the so-called idealists and realists [among the early 
troubadours] concurred in teaching . . . a conception of pure love of desire arising from the 
contemplation of the beauty of the beloved and effecting a union of the minds and hearts 
of the lovers. It was a love that yearned for and, at times, was rewarded by the solace of 
every delight of the beloved except the physical possession of her by intercourse. Far from 
being pure in the accepted sense, or disinterested, it is sensual and carnal in that it allows, 
approves and encourages the delights of kissing and embracing, the sight of the beloved’s 
nudity and the touching and lying beside her nude body,—in short, in all that provokes 
and fans desire. For it is the desire that is the essence of pure love. When possession puts 
an end to desire or . . . lessens it, then pure love ceases to be and is replaced by mixed love, 
if practiced by faithful lovers, or by false love if practiced by faithless lovers,—that is, by 
lust and sensuality practiced for their own sakes. Despite all the sensuality that such a love 
implies in our eyes, for the troubadours this love is pure, good and true. . . . It is spiritual 
in that it teaches the union of hearts and minds and not of bodies, and in its desire for the 
striving after ever closer union it ennobles him who loves to such an extent that it is the 
source of all good and all virtues. That is the only true love” —‘‘Fin’ A mors: the Pure Love 
of the Troubadours, Its Amorality and Possible Source,” Medieval Studies, vu (1945), 
142-143. This article is reviewed, along with other recent studies on the subject, by H. I. 
Marrou, “‘Au dossier de l’amour courtois,” Revue du moyen dge latin, 111 (1947), 81-89. 

* Lewis, op. cit., p. 113. 5 Ibid. 

® The nature of the alterations will become clear in the following pages. Suffice it to point 
out here that there is relatively little trace of the effort to enhance desire by the sight of, or 
by contact with, the nude body. Most of the poets would agree with Ausias March (Cant 
LV, iv): “‘Delit no sent la vostra carn tocant, / tant mon voler del vostr’es desijos.”’ Senti- 
ments like the following are rare: ‘“E] mucho deseo / habr4 de matarme, / que tengo 
d’ echarme / yo con vos /... / De morir sirviéndo’s / cierta placerm4, / si hacéis que 
duerma / yo con vos”—Anon., Cancionero musical delos siglos XV y XVI, ed. Asenjo Bar- 
bieri (Madrid, 1890), no. 14. 7 Laberinto de Fortuna, cxv. 
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with the “‘unity of wills” and the “desire mutually to please”’ which A. J. 
Denomy regards as the foundation of fin’ amors.* The words sin goto 
cadena, applied only to the amador, the lover or suitor, indicate ‘the 
delight and ecstasy of true love and its bitter-sweet pangs of desire,’’® a 
desire that must ever remain a desire—sin gozo—in order that its end may 
be fulfilled :'¢ 

Ni biuo desesperado, 

si bien dexo de os gozar; 

que un bien de bienes sin par 

basta hauerlo desseado." 


The last two lines, e a los amados deleyte sin pena and a los menos méritos 
més galardones, refer to the elements of humility and reward generously 
given which concern the lover and the beloved respectively. Each of these 
elements will require full treatment below. For the present it is necessary 
to understand that the Jover is always abject, that he gives silent acquies- 
cence to the beloved’s wishes, that, in the feudal sense, he is ‘‘her man’’” 
and that as a vassal he humbly seeks her mercy." The pena is for the lover 
only. As for the galardones which the humble lover (a menos méritos) may 
expect to receive—and complains if he does not—they are an indication 
of the unity of wills already referred to, and consist, in their purest form, 
of “‘the bels semblans, the indication that the lover’s love is acceptable to 
the beloved and the sign that he may hope for reward, something tangi- 
ble to satisfy the yearning of his heart.’’* They too will require further 
treatment in the pages that follow. 


III. THE RELIGION OF LOVE 


Beside humility as a characteristic of courtly love, C. S. Lewis places 
what he calls the religion of love: 


8 Art. cit., p. 167. 

9 Tbid., p. 155. Suero de Quijiones, as a sign of subjection to his lady, “‘llevaba todos los 
jueves al cuello una cadena de fierro”—Men€ndez y Pelayo, Antol., ed. cit., 11, 208. 

10 **Poignant though that desire be, [the lover] is not to be pitied at its unfulfilment for 
it is an anguish healed by the very joy of desire” (art. cit., p. 164). ““Once consummated, 
desire weakens and consequently growth in virtue and worth lessens” (p. 176). Cf. Santa Fe 
in CPal, p. 366: “‘ . . . sepades / que si mercet denegades / el gentil desseo gana” (CPal= El 
Cancionero de Palacio, ed. Francisca Vendrell de Mill4s, Barcelona, 1945). 

" Bartolomé de Torres Naharro, Romance 11, Propalladia and Other W orks, ed. Joseph E. 
Gillet (Bryn Mawr, 1943), 1, 223. 

12 Lewis, p. 2. ‘‘Die Geliebte war . . . die Lehensherrin, und [der Dichter] diente ihr in der 
Erwartung, dass sie seine Dienste schliesslich durch eine rechtskriaftige Anerkennung, ein 
Lehen, belohnen werde”—E. Wechssler, ‘‘Frauendienst und Vassalitit,” Zeitsch. f. frans. 
Spr. u. Lit., xxtv (1902), 159. Cf. S. Pellegrini, “Intorno al vassallaggio d’amore nei primi 
trovatori,”’ Cultura neolatina, Anni tv e v (1944-45), pp. 20-36. 

3 Denomy, p. 175, n. 35. 4 Tbid., p. 167. 
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When [Lancelot] comes before the bed where she lies he kneels and adores her: as 
Chrétien explicitly tells us, there is no corseynt in whom he has greater faith. 
When he leaves her chamber he makes a genuflexion as if he were before a shrine. 
The irreligion of the religion of love could hardly go farther... . Where it is 
not a parody of the Church [this religion of love] may be, in a sense, her rival— 
a temporary escape, a truancy from the ardours of a religion that was believed 
into the delights of a religion that was merely imagined." ... It is as if some 
lover’s metaphor when he said ‘Here is my heaven’ in a moment of passionate 
abandonment were taken up and expanded into a system. Even while he speaks 
he knows that ‘here’ is not his real heaven; and yet it is a delightful audacity to 
develop the idea a little further. If you go on to add to that lover’s ‘heaven’ its 
natural accessories, a god and saints and a list of commandments, and if you pic- 
ture the lover praying, sinning, repenting, and finally admitted to bliss, you will 
find yourself in the precarious dream-world of medieval love peetry.!” 


“Faser dioses estrafios e ydolatrar byen es cabsa el amor,’’ declared 
the Archpriest of Talavera in his Corbacho.'* It was to combat this religion 
of love that Fernando de Rojas composed La Comedia o Tragicomedia de 
Calisto y Melibea, ‘“compuesta en reprehensién de los locos enamorados 
que, vencidos en su desordenado apetito, a sus amigas llaman e dizen ser 
su Dios....’® Fray Ifigo de Mendoza’s attack upon it is of special 


8 Op. cit., p. 29. Lancelot is none the less made out by Chrétien to be a pious man. 

16 Tbid., p. 21. 

17 Ibid., pp. 21-22. E. Wechssler, Das Kulturproblem des Minnesangs, Band 1, Min- 
nesang und Christentum (Halle, 1909), p. 219, declares that “‘ . . . der Sanger seinen Frauen- 
dienst unter der Einwirkung einer asketischen Zeitbildung mehr und mahr spiritualisierte 
und zu mystischer Andacht und Heiligenverehrung steigerte.” 

18 Ed. Lesley Byrd Simpson (Berkeley, 1939), p. 32. 

19 In my article ‘‘The Celestina and the Inquisition,” Hispanic Review, xv (1947), 213, I 
show that this deification of the amiga corresponds to a tradition firmly established in the 
cancioneros. To the evidence there adduced I am able to add the following: anonymous: 
“mi bien, mi dios y mi gloria” (Questién de amor, in Menéndez y Pelayo, Origenes de la 
novela, (Madrid, 1907], 11, 65a); Juan Alvarez Gato: “‘ado vistes aquel dios / cos dié la 
muerte y la vida” (F-D, 1, 237); el Comendador Avila: ‘‘c’os adora como a dios” (CG, 1, 
12); Pedro de Cartagena: ‘‘y sin Dios porque creer / quiero en vos por mi querer” (F-D, 1, 
533); Diego Lépez de Haro: ‘‘sabreys vos / si mi alma que all4 est4, / pues penando muere 
acd, / si en la gloria de su dios, / si biue alla” (F-D, 11, 739); Juan de Mena: ‘‘non sé. . ./si 
vos ore por divina” (CdeR, 1, 34); Sancho de Rojas, ‘‘este dios, dama d’altura’”’ (CG, 1, 
628); el Comendador Romén: ‘‘Vos, mi dios, por mi tristura” (CG, 1, 449); Diego de Sal- 
dajia: ‘‘o duefia, mi solo dios” (F-D, 11, 613); Diego de San Pedro: ‘‘y os tuue siempre por 
dios” (CG, 1, 456); Fernando de la Torre: ‘‘pues que soys mi solo dios” (CFT, p. 137); Tor- 
res Naharro: ‘‘a la mi diosa y sefiora”’ (op. cit., 1, 182). 

F-D=Cancionero castellano del siglo XV, ed. R. Foulché-Delbose, 2 vols. (Madrid, 1912- 
15); CG=Cancionero General, ed. Biblidfilos espafioles, 2 vols. (Madrid, 1882); CdeR= El 
cancionero de Roma, ed. M. Canal Gémez, 2 vols. (Madrid, 1935); CFT =Cancionero y obras 
en prosa de Fernando de la Torre, ed. A. Paz y Melia, Gesellschaft f. rom. Lit., Band 16 (Dres- 
den, 1907). 
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interest because it provides not only an almost complete description of 











the courtly love of the Spanish cancioneros but also a preview of the 


| comedia de capa y espada: 


Que hagan las aficiones 


} ser tu dios lo que mds amas, 


bien lo muestran las passyones 
que en sus coplas y canciones 
llaman dioses a sus damas; 
bien lo muestra su seruirlas, 
su rauiar por contentarlas, 
su temerlas, su sufrirlas, 
su continuo requerirlas, 
su syempre querer mirarlas. 
Bien lo muestra el grand plazer 
que sienten quando las miran; 
bien nos lo da a conoscer 
el entrafial padescer 
que sufren quando sospiran; 
bien ofrece a la memoria 
la fe de sus coragones, 
su punnar por la victoria, 
su tener por muy grand gloria 
el sy de sus peticiones. 
Su dangar, su festejar, 
sus gastos, justas y galas, 
su trobar, su cartear, 
su trabajar, su tentar 
de noche con las escalas, 
su morir noches y dias 
para ser dellas bien quistos, 
sy lo vieses, jurarias 
que por el dios de Marcias 
venderan mill Jhesus Crhistos. 
Como muchas nuezes vanas 
se cubren de casco sano, 
como enganhosas macanas 
que muestran color de sanas 
y tienen dentro gusano, 
assy por nuestro dolor, 
muchos de nuestras Espajias 
se dan christiana color 
que de dentro el dios de amor 
ha roydo las entrafias. [F-D, 1, 46-47] 


Fray ffiigo speaks here of “el dio de Macfas.” In this Spanish branch 
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of the religion of love, Macias, 0 Namorado or el Enamorado is hero,” 
idol,” martyr” and saint.” The deity is a dual personality: Cupid-Venus, 
In Juan Rodriguez de la Camara’s Siervo libre de amor we learn that: 
“‘Passados de la trabajosa vida a la perpetua gloria que poseen los leales 
amadores, aquellos que por bien amar son coronados del alto Cupido... 
tyenen las primeras syllas a la diestra de su madre la deessa.’™ It is to 
this same Cupid, in his quality of son, that the lovers address their pe- 
titions in Suero de Ribera’s Missa de Amor: 





Cordero de dios de Venus, 
dezian los desamados, 

ta que pones los cuydados, 
quita los que sean menos, 
pues tienes poder mundano, 

© sefior tan soberano, 
Miserere nobis. [F-D, 11, 190] 


In Santillana’s Triumphete de amor the poet is led to the throne of 
Venus: 


Do, por mas admiragién, 
me quiso mostrar Fortuna 
la grand clarifica¢ién, 

muy mas candida que luna, 
Venus, a quien sola vna 
non vi ser equivalente, 
fermosa, sabia, excellente, 
dina d’excelsa tribuna.* 


20 <*A1l4 en Ia guerra Anibal, / en la paz ac4 Macfas, / pues que yo sé que soys tal, / quiero 
que sepays mi mal” (Tapia, F-D, 11, 449). 

21 «F aquel Macfas, ydolo de los amantes, del oluido porque le oluidaua, se quexaua”— 
La Celestina, ed. Cejador (Madrid, 1913), 1, 117-118. 

2 “No sé que postremerfa / ayan buena los mis dfas / quando el gentil Macias / priso 
muerte por tal via”—Obras de Juan Rodriguez de la C4mara, ed. Biblidfilos espafioles (Ma- 
drid, 1884), p. 79. 

%**Yo hallo comigo trabajos tan juntos, / que hago ventajas al santo Macfas”—F1 
Comendador Esttfiiga, CG, 11, 205. 

4 Op. cit., p. 64. 

25 Cf. the Miserere of Mosén Francisco de Villalpando, in CPal, pp. 184-189. Other ex- 
amples: ‘‘Amor, non puedo saber / yerro que a ti hiziese, / porque ya perder deuiese / tan 
en breue asf plazer. / Bien hards en acorrer / a mf tuyo que padezco / el gran mal que non 
merezco, / pues en ti adoro e creo” (Juan Agraz, F-D, 11, 209); ‘‘Dios de amor, a vos im- 
ploro / sy mi vida deseades, / Sefior, que me proveades / de tan precioso thesoro” (Ferrant 
Manuel de Lando, CB, p. 273); ‘‘Perdéname, amor, amor, / que mis dfas no son nada, / pues 
en fin de mi jornada / me tiene tu disfavor” (Garci SAnchez de Badajoz, F-D, 11, 625). 

CB=Cancionero de Baena, ed. P. J. Pidal (Madrid, 1851). 

% Obras, ed. J. Amador de los Rfos (Madrid, 1852), p. 370. 
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And it is to Venus that he prays in El planto que figo Pantasilea: 


Venus, de tanto servicio 
que te fice atribulado 

de oraci6n e sacrificio, 

équé gualardén he sacado??’ 


This is not the celestial Venus of the Neo-Platonists or even of Dante,?* 
but a modification of the Dofia Venus of the Libro de Buen Amor and the 
medieval tradition.2® Her appearance in the works of unquestionably 
devout poets was, to be sure, a “truancy” which in due time fell under 
ecclesiastical censure.*° Martin de Azpilcueta, el doctor Navarro, in his 
Manual de confesores y penitentes* classifies as mortal sin any admixture 
of culto divino and cantos seglares, such as the Miserere nobis of Suero de 
Ribera, quoted above; but he makes a qualification which indicates 
clearly the wide extent of the practice, even in the sixteenth century: 


... afiadimos, que si algunos con simplicidad pensando que esto es licito, para 
recreaci6n, porque veen que se acostumbra conminmente, y si supiessen que lo 
tal era pecado mortal no lo harian, serian escusados de tanto, mas no de todo. 
Agora empero dezimos, que no parece pecado mortal sino quando la cancién es 
torpe y suzia, o vana y prophana cantada durante el officio diuino, por los que 
son auisados que no son lfcitos.* 


The case for the poets has been admirably stated by C. S. Lewis: 


For poetry to spread its wings fully, there must be, besides the believed religion, 
a marvellous that knows itself as myth. For this to come about, the old marvel- 


7 [bid., p. 415. 

*8 Cf. E. Panofsky, Studies in Iconology. Humanistic Trends in the Art of the Renaissance 
(New York, 1939), p. 142. 

29 See C. S. Lewis, op. cit., Index, sub vocibus Venus and Love, Psf. (= Amor, Cupid, God 
of Love, King of Love) and Paul Lehmann, Die Parodie im Mittelalter (Miinchen, 1925), 
treatment of Liebesleben, p. 142 ff., especially p. 156 ff. 

%® The Index of Quiroga (1583) condemns ‘‘Garci Sanchez de Badajoz, Jas lectiones de Iob, 
aplicadas a amor profano.” Compositions of this sort, ‘en muchos Cancioneros fueron ar- 
rancadas de los folios, mientras que en otros casos . . . se limitaron a cruzar los versos de 
referencia con diversos trazos y garabatos que dificultan mucho su lectura.’”’ (Francisca 
Vendrell de Millds in CPal, p. 13.) 

® (Barcelona, 1567), pp. 117-118. 

® In Tirso de Molina’s Cigarrales de Toledo (Madrid, 1913), pp. 185-186, a lackey draws a 
mildly amusing parallel between the sufferings of himself and his master while staying at an 
inn, and those of the Passion: even though Peter is not there to deny his Lord, cocks crow 
at midnight, and ‘‘no faltan mogas tentadoras, que a fuer de la de Pilatos desatinan a los 
passageros. . . . Sélo falta que se ahorque Judas, que es e] huésped que nos vendié, y oxala 
lo haga, resucitando nosotros desta desdicha. . . . ;Amén Jestis!” The relator of the tale re- 
marks: ‘‘No bastaron cuydados para que no me riyese de la acomodada alegoria de mi des- 
nudo impaciente.” 
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lous, which once was taken as fact, must be stored up somewhere, not wholly 
dead, but in a winter sleep, waiting its time.* . . . The decline of the gods, from 
deity to hypostasis and from hypostasis to decoration, was not, for them nor for 
us, a history of sheer loss. For decoration may let romance in. The poet is free to 
invent, beyond the limits of the possible, regions of strangeness and beauty for 
their own sake.™ 


This religion of love had its decalogue, Los diez mandamientos de Amor 
of Juan Rodriguez de la Camara (or del Padrén) ;* its monastic orders,® 
its pilgrimages,*’ its general councils.** One of its very curious documents 
is the the Sermén ordenado por Diego de Sant Pedro porque dixeron vnas 
sehoras que le desseauan oyr predicar: 


. . . pero porque sin gracia ninguna obra se puede comengar, ni medrar, ni acabar, 
roguemos al Amor (en cuya obediencia biuimos) que ponga en mi lengua dolor; 
porque manifieste en el sentir lo que fallesciere en el razonar. E porque esta gloria 
nos sea otorgada, pongamos por medianera entre Amor e nosotros la Fe que 
tenemos en los coragones. E para mas le obligar, ofrecerle hemos sendos sospiros 
porque nos alcance gracia; a mi para dezir, e a vosotras, sefioras, para escuchar; 
e a todos finalmente para bien amar. 
Dice el lhema: In patientia vestra sustinete dolores vestros. 


The sermon ends: “‘Ad quam gloriam nos perducat.—Amen.’”® 
With these facts before us, we shall not be scandalized, as Menendéz y 
Pelayo was,*° by the blasphemies of the cancioneros. 


IV. COURTESY 


The treatment of love as a religion, or rather the introduction of re- 
ligious elements into the service d’amour, is in keeping with that charac- 
teristic of courtly love which C. S. Lewis calls courtesy, and which Myrrha 


3 Op. cit., p. 83. 4 Jbid., p. 75. 

% CG, 1, 371 ff. Cf. Menéndez y Pelayo, A ntologia, ed. cit., 11,208. 

% Cf. Juan de Mena (F-D, 1, 203-204) : ‘‘Pues el tiempo es ya pasado, / y el afio todo con- 
plido, / desde que yo fuf entrado / en orden de enamorado, / y el habito rrecebido; / y pues 
en tal rreligién / entiendo siempre durar. . . . ” Cf. Jorge Manrique’s coplas ‘‘de la profesién 
que hizo en la orden del Amor” (F-D, 1, 238). 

37 “Tas dos rricas tumbas” of the suicide lovers Ardanlyer and Lyessa were opened yearly 
“‘a las grandes compaiias de los amadores que vienen de todas naciones a la grand perdon- 
anca que en los tales dfas les otorga el alto Cupido, en visitacién y memoria de aquéllos” 
—Rodrfguez de la Camara, El siervo libre de amor, ed. cit., p. 72. 

38 Cf, the Concilio Venerense of Bartolomé de Torres Nabharro, ed cit., 1, 242ff. Here 
the treatment is burlesque, not serious. 

39 In Origenes de la novela, 11, 37a. 

49 “‘Si algo curioso hay en sus rimas [de D. Alvaro de Luna], como muestra del tono falso 
y convencional en que solfan expresarse los afectos, es la extravagancia de las hipérboles 
amorosas, que nose detiene ni ante el sacrilegio” —A ntol., ed. cit., 11, 27; cf. pp. 237, 325-326. 
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Lot-Borodine defines more accurately as l’amour vertu: “une valeur in- 
herente au sentiment.’’*' “Only the courteous can love,” says Lewis (p. 
2), “but it is love which makes them courteous.” “It is only the noblest 
hearts which love deigns to enslave, and a man should prize himself the 
more if he is selected for such service.’ This doctrine may seem natural 
to a modern reader, but it was new and revolutionary when introduced 
by the troubadours, and it is so foreign to Christian theological and moral 
conceptions that it is necessary to anticipate here in some slight degree 
our consideration of its “‘amorality.”’* Had there been no Fall, says Greg- 
ory the Great, the act of generation would have been sine carnis incentivo. 
Passionate love was wicked, even if its object were one’s wife: omnis ar- 
dentior amator propriae uxoris adulter est, wrote Peter Lombard.® In the 
teaching of Albertus Magnus, if desire comes first, the conjugal act is a 
mortal sin.“ St. Thomas is less severe: “‘the evil in the sexual act is neither 
the desire nor the pleasure, but the submergence of the rational faculty 
which accompanies them, and this submergence . . . is not a sin, though 
it is an evil, a result of the Fall.’’4?7 “St. Thomas has no conception of a 
‘passion’ which works a chemical change upon appetite and affection and 
turns them into a thing differing from either.’** Thus, as far as official 
teaching was concerned, the medieval mind had no choice but to regard 
the passionate and exalted devotion of courtly love as more or less wicked. 
This cleavage between Church and Court appears to Lewis as the most 
striking feature of medieval sentiment.** A. J. Denomy,®® without show- 
ing the actual means of transmission, regards this cleavage as of Arabic 
origin, finding the possible source of courtly love in a treatise of Avicenna. 
With that problem we are not concerned here. Our poets of the siglo 
quince are aware of a poetic, not a philosophic, tradition; and the ‘“‘chem- 
istry” of passion whereby deseo was ennobled was for them an article of 
poetic faith. 

That faith is set forth in the Sermén of Diego de San Pedro already 
quoted: 


“ “Sur les origines et les fins du Service d’Amour,” Mélanges de linguistique et de lit- 
térature offerts a M. Alfred Jeanroy (Prais, 1928), p. 223. On the relation of this article to 
earlier treatments of the subject by G. Paris, E. Wechssler, P. Rousselot, and K. Vossler, 
see pp. 223, n. 1; 226-227; 232; 241, n. 1. 

* Lewis, p. 32. Cf. p. 191: ‘In the opinion of Chaucer’s Troilus the bliss and pathos of a 
gravely conducted amour are the finest flower of human life.” 

* The word is Denomy’s. See below. “ Lewis, p. 15. % Ibid. 

* Tbid., pp. 15-16. 47 Tbid., p. 16. 48 Tbid., p. 17. 

4° Tbid., p. 17. Cf. Wechssler’s chapter, ‘‘Der Widerstreit zwischen Fraueminne und Got- 
tesminne,” Das Kultur problem, 1, 406-433. 

5° Art. cit. Cf. his earlier article, ‘‘An Inquiry into the Origins of Courtly Love,” Medieval 
Studies, v1 (1944), 193-260. 
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Conuiene a todo enamorado ser virtuoso, en tal manera, que la bondad rija ¢! 
esfuerco, aconpafie la franqueca; e la franqueca adorne la tenplanga, e la ten- 
plancga afeyte la conuersacién, e la conuersacién ate la buena crianga, por via 
que las vnas virtudes de las otras se alumbren, que de semejantes passos se sucle 
hazer el escalera por do suben los tristes a aquella bienaventurada esperanca 
que todos desseamos.™ 


The question naturally arises as to whether this love may be called Pla- 
tonic. Lewis’s answer is a firm negative: 


Those who call themselves Platonists at the Renaissance may imagine a love 
which reaches the divine without abandoning the human and becomes spiritual 
while remaining also carnal; but they do not find this in Plato. If they read it 
into him, this is because they are living, like ourselves, in the tradition which be- 
gan in the eleventh century. 


Ausias March, thinking no doubt of Dante,®* whose name appears in this 
same composition, says in Estramp 111 of his Cants de Amor: 


Alguns elets, en molt espocat nombre, 
qui solament d’amor d’esperit amen, 
d’aquest’ amor participen ab l’Angel 

e tal voler en per null temps se canga. 
Los qui amor ab cos e arma senten, 
amant lo cos e més la part de l’arma, 
grau de amor homenivol atenyen, 
sobre dos colls lo jou d’amor aporten.™ 


March, like the early troubadours, eliminates intercourse® and insists on 
the excellence of unfulfilled desire: 


No sia entes present deshonest acte, 
car fin amor d’altr’amor se contenta, 
si no l’ateny viu de’speranga sola. .. .¥ 


5! Origenes de la novela, 11, 38a. 

8° Op. cit., p. 5. Francisca Vendrell de Millds is in error when she says in her Prélogo to 
CPal (p. 87; cf. p. 107): ‘‘Platénico era el amor y largo el esperar.”’ No. 234 in CPal voices 
the poet’s request for the sight of the beloved’s naked body ‘‘en el lugar que querrfa.”’ If the 
poetry really were Platonic, the royal manuscript’s exornacién would not show “‘cierta 
libertad” (p. 9), which is obtrusively phallic. See Plates II (opp. p. 232), V (opp. 274), 
VII (opp. p. 364). This is apparent only in the zoomorphic figures; the nude human forms 
have been gently and discreetly blotted with ink. See also Plate VI (opp. p. 276). 

53 “Dante finds a modus vivendi with Christianity and produces a noble fusion of sexual 
and religious experience” —Lewis, p. 21. 

54 Ed. cit., p. 197. 

5 Cf. Mario Equicola, Libro di natura d’amore (Vinegia, 1531), fol. 81: “Non dicemo bello 
la soaue volupta dell’odorato, la dolcezza del gusto, il giocondissimo moto venereo, per esser 
pid il corpo che l’anima dilettare.” 

6 Ed. cit., p. 198. 
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In spite of concessions made to the body, March believes 


los fets del mon ser ombra 
d’aquell Sol clar qui tot llur cor escalfa.*” 


He is aware of the contradictions involved, and exclaims to Love: 


O tu, Amor, de qui mort no triumpha, 
segons lo Dant historia] recompta, 

e ningun seny presumir no s’ocupe 
contra tu fort victoria consegre; 

e cossos dos ab un’arma governes 

la vida llur en un esperit penja, 

cell qui de tu lo terme pensa’tenyer 
no sab de tu ignoranga deixible.** 


Mario Equicola, writing at the height of the Italian Renaissance (first 
edition, 1525), and fully aware of the “‘triplice bellezza Platonica’”’ (fol. 


_ 142”) as well as of all the literature on the subject of love which had pre- 


ceded him, including the love poems of the Cancionero General, still thinks 
in terms of a bodily desire restrained by continentia, temperantia, vergogna, 
and honestade: 


Per la qual cosa qualunche dice in bella e saggia donna amare solamente lo 


- animo, lontano dal sentiero della verita si troua; qualunche dice io amo in bella 


donna e saggia, solamente il corpo et la bellezza di quello, totalmente dal vero 
si parte. Concludamo qualunche se sia che veramente ama, amar l’animo e 


- corpo insieme, dico amar necessariamente e per vigor naturale |’uno e |’altro, e 


affermo che l’uno dall’altro in tal amore non pate separatione: li sensi dell’ 
amante dall’ amato corpo recercan volupta sensuale como suo fine; lo animo de 


vero amante dell’amato animo amor richiede, e esser reamato. Dall’ animo dunque 


vuol amor lo amante: dal corpo vol dell’amor il frutto. 

Me sera reparo continentia, in repellere tutti libidinosi disii: Temperantia me 
dara arme e scuto in refrenar ogni lasciuia: Vergogna me porgera spata in domare 
li dishonesti appetiti. Honestade me dara l’asta, in vincere ogni sopraueniente 
concupiescentia.®® 


Of this tradition, with its inconsistencies, paradoxes, and conflicts, 
the Castilian cancionero poets are keenly aware :*° 


57 Ibid. 58 Tbid. 

59 Op. cit., fols. 142”, 144”, 207. Even Castiglione permits the holding of hands, and the 
kiss. See El Cortesano, tr. Bosc4n, ed, M. Fabié (Madrid, 1873), pp. 502-503. Paul N. Siegel 
ascribes this condoning of sensual love in the young courtier to the medieval chivalric tra- 
dition. See ‘‘The Petrarchan Sonneteers and Neo-Platonic Love,” SP, xi (1945), 176. 

® The connection with the courtly tradition is especially clear in Villasandino’s acrostic 
to a lady named Catalina (Catelyna): ‘‘y es otrossy la sesta, / que quiere dezir Vsseo, / a 
quien yo conparo esta / en bondat e en asseo” (F-D, u1, 389). Cf. CPal, p. 166: “Ginebra, 
Reyna loada, / senyora de Camalote. ...” 
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Cesaria de folia [ 
sy fuesse vuestro syrviente, 3 
e faria cortessya 

a vos, noble, reverente, 

excelente de talente 

serviria. [CB, no. 504] 


This cortesta was accessible even to members of the clergy, as is evidenced 
by the fact that the céntiga just quoted was composed by Fray Diego de 
Valencia “por amor e loores de una duefia [not doncella] de quien é! 
era enamorado.’ Yet in spite of all truancies all of these poets could 
say with Carvajales: 


mas amar et ser amado, 
e vivir enamorado 
es muy noble gentilesa. [CStun, p. 346] 


The ideal lover should be a 


: Discreto galan polido, 
valiente, diestro y osado, 
virtuoso, bien medido, 
de los onbres muy querido, 
de las damas més amado, 
por todas mucho loado 
en puiblico e escondido.® 


He is further defined, with special consideration given to age limits, by 
Hernando de Luduefia: 


EI galan ha de tener 

lo primero tal hedad 

que de treynta y seys no passe; 
no tan moco que el saber 
destruya con liuiandad, 

porque no se despompasse. 

Si con gentil condicién 

tuuiere disposicion, 

es cierto que ganar4; 

mas todo le faltara 

si le falta discrecién. [F-D, 11, 719] 


Musical and poetic accomplishments are a necessary part of his equip- 


6! See below. In discussing the problem of truancy we shall have occasion to refer again 
to this respected theologian. 

® Cancionero de Stiniga, ed. Fuensanta del Valle and Sancho Rayén (Madrid, 1872). 

® Fernando de la Torre in CFT, p. 169. For a description by Juan Rodriguez del Padr6n, 
see Menéndez y Pelayo, Antologia, ed. cit., 11, 209. pe 
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ment, as shown in the “Ley que fizo Suero de Ribera, qué tales deuen 
ser los que dessean ser amados”’: 


Deuen ser mucho discretos, 

bien calcados, bien vestidos, 

donosos e ardidos, 

cuerdos, francos e secretos; 

muy onestos e corteses, 

de gentiles inuenciones, 

buenas coplas e canciones, 

discretos mucho en arneses. [F-D, 11, 191] 


The ideal lady, says Fray Diego de Valencia in a “desir a manera de dis- 
cor [que] fiso ordené a una duefia, que era su ennamorada en Leén,” 


Es natura angelical, 

criatura muy polida, 

gesto rreal nunca vi tal, 

de todos bienes conplida, 

noblegida e guarnida, 

de bondades sin egual. [CB, no. 506] 


Her picture is given in greater detail by Fernando de la Torre: 


De nueuo soy amador 
y amado segund creo, 
de dona de grand aseo, 
digna de mucho loor. 


Y digna de ser amada, 
segund su mucha veldad, 
y digna de ser loada 
sobre todas en verdad: 
désta que so seruidor 

no dubdes lo que yo creo, 
que segund su alto aseo 
es digna de grand honor. 


Y digna de ser querida 

de gentiles amadores, 

y digna de ser seruida 

su velleza por amores: 

ésta yo por su amor 

viuo con mucho deseo, 

ni dubdes segund su aseo 

ques digna de gran honor. [CFT, pp. 154-155] 


Even Fray Ifiigo de Mendoza, in a débat between sensualidad and razén 
permits the former to claim the power of ennobling life: 
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éQuién haze las gentilezas, 

quién sojuzga los temores, 

quién conuierte las riquezas 

en justas, galas, franquezas, 

sy no los dulces amores 

que ponen tan dulce gloria 

en la voluntad humana, 

que con sola su memoria 

morir o leuar victoria 

se delibera su gana? [F-D, 1, 90-91] 


In like manner, when Amor reduced Macias to his service and obedience, 


con él venia Mesura 

e la noble Cortesya, 

la poderosa Cordura, 

la briosa Loganfa. [CB, no. 309] 


Over and above this concept of courtesy, there is a deeper significance 
in /’amour vertu as conceived by certain poets, especially those who had 
come under the influence of Dante, as the Marqués de Santillana certainly 
had. In his Visi6n he presents his lady as attended by the cardinal virtues. 


A la qual sefiora mia 

las virtudes cardinales 
son sirvientes especiales, 
e la fagen compafifa; 

Ja moral philosophia 
jam4s non se parte della, 
con otra gentil doncella, 
que se llama Fidalgufa.* 


And in his Soneto x1v he compares the sight of her to the vision of Christ’s 
transfiguration shared by the three disciples on Mt. Tabor: 


Quando yo so delante aquella donna 
a cuyo mando me sojudgé Amor, 
cuydo ser uno de los que en Tabor 
vieron la grand claror que se ragona.® 


% This poem has been attributed to Alfonso Gonzalo de Castro. See Hugo A. Rennert, 
Macias, o Namorado (Philadelphia, 1900), p. 19. 

% Obras, p. 409. 

% “Fn este soneto el actor muestra quél, quando es delante aquella su sefiora, le paresce 
que es en el monte Tabor, en el qual Nuestro Sefior aparescié a los tres discfpulos suyos; e 
por quanto la estoria es muy vulgar, non cura de la escrivir” (Obras, p. 281). The following 
lines from Sudrez (CG, 1, 332) may or may not refer to el amor angelical: “‘Soys la luz que 
lumbre da / al nubloso corac6n; soys el bien mayor d’ac4, soys el templo dond’ esté / toda 
nuestra deuocién: soys alas con que bolamos / en el mas alto desseo; / soys por do quiera 
que vamos / espejo con que afeytamos / lo que nos paresce feo.” El mds alto desseo might be 
interpreted as fin’ amors. 
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Such sublime heights were known only to Dante and to his closest follow- 
ers. L’amour vertu is more reasonably expressed by Juan del Encina: 


Piadosas en dolerse 

de todo ageno dolor 

con muy sana fe y amor 

sin su fama escurecerse; 

ellas nos hazen merced 

de nuestros bienes franquezas; 
ellas nos hazen poner 

a procurar e querer 

las virtudes e noblezas. 


Ellas nos dan ocasién 

que nos hagamos discretos, 
esmerados e perfetos 

e de mucha presuncién: 
ellas nos hazen andar 

las vestiduras polidas, 

los pundonores guardar, 

e por honra procurar 

tener en poco las vidas. 


Ellas nos hazen deuotos, 

corteses e bien criados; 

de medrosos, esforcados, 

muy agudos de muy botos. 

Queramos lo que quisieren 

de su querer no salgamos; 

quanto mAs pena nos dieren, 

quanto m4s mal nos hizieren, 

tanto mAs bien les hagamos. [CG, 11, 375] 


V. SECRECY 


Whether love is sublimated into the realm of symbols, as in the poems 
of Dantesque tendencies, or whether it is, in a courtly and worldly sense, 
“espejo con que afeytamos/lo que nos parece feo,” it seems inconsistent 
that the codes of love should constantly enjoin secreto. We are here con- 
fronted with what Leo Spitzer calls the paradoxe amoureux of all trouba- 
dour poetry: 
amour qui ne veut posséder, mais jouir de cet état de non-possession, amour- 
Minne contenant aussi bien le désfr sensuel de “‘toucher” a la femme vraiment 
“femme” que le chaste éloignement, amour chrétien transposé sur le plan séculier, 
qui veut “have and have not.’’®” 


*7 “‘T*amour lointain de Jaufré Rudel et la poésie des troubadours,” Univ. of North Caro- 
lina Studies in the Romance Languages and Literatures, v (Chapel Hill, 1944), pp. 1-2. 
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The paradox is very real. The noble gentileza may bring infamina. Diego 
de San Pedro sounds the warning in his much quoted Sermén: 


... mas todo se deue suffrir en amor y reuerencia de la fama de la amiga, e 
guardaos, sefiores, de vna erronfa que en la ley enamorada tienen los galanes, 
comen¢ando en la primera letra de los nombres de la que siruen sus inuenciones 0 
cimeras o bordaduras, porque semejante gentilega as vn pregén con que se haze 
justicia de la infamia dellas. Ved qué cosa tan errada es manifestar en la borda- 
dura avn lo que en el pensamiento se deue guardar.® 


“Le chaste éloignement”’ might indeed give offense to a husband,® as it 
appears to have done in the case of love’s martyr, Macias; but in the case 
of a doncella, the need for secrecy would seem to be much less clear. Yet 
even damsels who later marry the suitor in question run grave risks in 
seeking to enjoy the ‘“‘union of hearts and minds” which was the essence 
of courtly love. Thus Oriana, in the Amadts de Gaula, believing her lover 
dead, falls in a faint. Mabilia revives her and demands that she show 
greater self control: “lo que vos haréis si de vuestra cuita se sabe, sera 
perderos para siempre.’’”° In the sentimental novel, the heroine invariably 
replies to the first advances of the galén with an outburst similar to that 
of Laureola in the Cdrcel de amor: 


Asi como fueron tus razones temerosas de dezir, assi son graues de perdonar. Si 
como eres de Spafia fueras de Macedonia, tu razonamiento y tu vida acabaran a 
vn tiempo, assi que por ser estrafio no recebiras la pena que merecias, y no menos 
por la piedad que de mf juzgaste, como quiera que en casos semeiantes tan devida 
es la iusticia como la clemencia, la qual en ti secutada pudiera causar dos bienes: 
el vno, que otros escarmentaran, y el otro que las altas mugeres fueran estimadas 
y tenidas segund merecen.”! 


The reason for the outburst is made clear by Belisena’s reply to Flamiano 
in the Questién de amor: 


Muchos dias ha, Flamiano, que conozco en tus meneos lo que el desuario de tu 
pensamiento te ha puesto en la voluntad; e no creas que muchas vezes dello no 
haya recebido enojo, a algunas han sido que me han puesto en voluntad de 
dartelo a entender, sino que mi reputacién e honestidad me han apartado dello. 


88 Orig. de la nov., 11, 38a. 

6° Cf. Juan de Padilla, el cartuxano, in his Retablo de la vida de Cristo (F-D, 1, 432): 
“‘Deben, por ende, juzgar sabiamente, / y no por la cara los sabios maridos; / a la deveces, 
los flacos sentidos / reciben engafio de poco accidente. / O crudo marido, que muy cruda- 
mente / degiiellas tu duefia por sola sospecha, / ay de ti! ay, si tu mano derecha / derrama 
por suelo la sangre inocente!” 

7 Ed. Barcelona, 1847-48, 1, 179. 

™ Orig. de la nov., 11, 5b. The rejection however, was not absolute. Leriano’s messenger 
returns another day: “‘En fin, pasado aquel dfa y otros muchos, hallaua en sus aparencias 
mds causa para osar que razén para temer” (p. 6a). 
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... Mas pues que tu atrevimiento en tal estremo te ha traydo, que en mi pre- 
sencia tu fantasia hayas osado publicar, forgado me sera responderte. .. . ™ 


Undoubtedly, the existence of this attitude and the corresponding in- 
sistence on secreto in the code were connected with the existence of persons 
incapable of understanding the niceties of fin’ amors: 


Porque hable vna donzella 
en la quadra o en la sala 
con quien tuuiere aficién, 
luego se entiende que aquélla 
a causa de aquello es mala, 
sin fuzia de redempcién. 
Nunca fué tan gran error, 
menos puede ser mayor, 

e la ley lo determina; 

que el de condicién maligna 
siempre piensa lo peor.” 


Hernando de Ludejia insists that there are countless women in Castile 
who maintain perfect virtue in spite of courtly customs: 


Porque ay cien mil mugeres 
festejadas, palancianas, 

en esta nuestra Castilla 
que salen de mil plazeres 
sanas como las manzanas, 
sin pungada e sin manzilla: 
e a las tales condenar 

o dexallas de loar, 

son malicias infernales, 
pues que son tantas e tales 
que no se pondrAn contar. [F-D, 11, 731] 


But cuando el rio suena, agua lleva. A passage in the Amadis links with 
the courtly word servir—service d’amour—another word, codiciar, which 
indicates that the reward or galardén sought was at times more than the 
“unity of wills” and the “desire to please mutually” of the “pure” love 
of the troubadours: 


Mi buena sefiora, dijo él, no teng4is en nada las palabras que os dije, que a los 
caballeros conviene servir y codiciar a las doncellas, y querellas por sefioras y 
amigas, y [a] ellas guardar fe de errar, como vos lo queréis hacer; porque como 
quiera que al comienzo en mucho tenemos haber alcanzado Jo que de ellas dese- 
amos, mucho mas son de nosotros preciadas y estimadas cuando con discrecién 


® Orig. de la nov., 11, 58a. 
% Hernando de Ludueiia, Doctrinal de gentileza, F-D, 11, 731. 
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y bondad se defienden, resistiendo nuestros malos apetitos, guardando aquello 
que perdiéndolo nunguna cosa les quedaria que de loar fuese.” 


Diego de San Pedro, in his Sermén, lays down the rules: 


Pues luego conuiene que lo que edificare el desseo en el coragon catiuo, sea sobre 
cimiento de secreto, si quisiera su labor sostener e acabar sin peligro de vergilenza. 
Donde . . . paresce que todo amador deue antes perder la vida, que escurecer la 
fama de la que quisiere, auiendo mejor recebir la muerte callando su pena, que 
merecerla, trayendo su cuydado a publicacién. Pues para remedio deste peligro 
. .. deue traer en las palabras mesura, y en el meneo honestidad, y en los actos 
cordura, y en los desseos tenplanga, y en las platicas dissimulacién, y en los mou- 
imientos mansedumbre. E lo que mfs deue proueer, es que... no yerre con 
priessa ... que le har4 passar muchas vezes por donde no cunple, a buscar 
mensajeros que no le conuienen, y embiar cartas que le dafien, e bordar inuen- 
ciones que lo publiquen.” 


These are repeated by the poets: 


Mucho en los amores gana 
quien por la senda secreta 
se sabe muy bien bordar; 
mafia es, e bien galana, 

de persona bien discreta, 
callando manifestar.”® 


In spite of the difficulties which it imposes, the silencio prudente is fun- 
damental: 
Para fyn de tanto duelo, 
bien seria rasgar el velo 
de la guardada honestad, 
e mis vozes con verdad 
podian bien llegar al cielo; 
mas Virtud, que non consiente 
vn tal caso ser patente, 
por me dar mayor corona, 
ha sellado mi persona 
con silencio de prudente.”” 


Most lovers declare their willing adherence to the doctrine. Juan de 
Mena, in his oath of profession in the Orden de Enamorado, is unequivo- 
cal: “prometo de ser secreto.”’”§ Likewise Jorge Manrique: 


prometo de ser secreto 
y esto todo que prometo 
guardallo ser& mi oficio. [F-D, 11, 238] 


14 Ed. cit., 1, 229-30. % Orig. de la nov., p. 37b. 
78 Hernando de Luduefia. F-D, 11, 727. 
7 Diego del Castillo, F-D, 1, 225. 78 F-D, 1, 204. 
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Yet how can one love in silence? It was a question of callendo manifestar.” 
Santillana addresses his tongue: 


2De qué temedes? ca yo non entiendo 
morir callendo sea grand sciengia.*° 


Some lovers find it impossible not to speak, and Perdlvarez de Ayllén 
exclaims: 

y si ya muy claramente 

muestro el mal qu’ ell’ alma siente, 

dolor no sufre secreto, 

aunque sea bien discreto 

el que lo siente. [CG, 11, 116] 


Others regard unpublished favors as of no esteem:‘‘Nin fallesgen otros 
que ... se visten de tales colores, que la verdat se puede por ellos bien 
comprehender, ningund plazer nin gloria less paresciendo sentir, si los 
rescibidos bienes deuiesen callar.”*! In one way or another, the secrets 
did become known. Antonio de Velasco composes coplas to a lady known 
to have six admirers: “‘Otras suyas a vna dama de la reyna, porque te- 
niendo seys seruidores, en vnas justas que hizieron no salié ninguno 
dellos a justar” (F-D, 1, 622). 


VI. HUMILITY 


What was the nature of the gloria of these resgibidos bienes which must 
not be—yet often were—published abroad? Before addressing ourselves 
to that question it is necessary to examine yet another fundamental char- 
acteristic of courtly love, called by C. S. Lewis humility and by Myrrha 
Lot-Borodine “la supériorité de l’objet aimé sur l’amant, ou la suprématie 
de la dame.” ‘‘The love which is to be the source of all that is beautiful in 
life and manners,” writes Lewis (p. 36), ‘must be the reward freely given 
by the lady, and only our superiors can reward.” ‘‘On ne brile l’encens 
que dans un temple,” writes Lot-Borodine (p. 228). The lover, in theory, 
had no thought but for the will, the slightest desire, of his lady: ‘iO, 
amador! si tu amiga quisiere que penes, pena; e si quisiera que mueras, 
muere; € Si quisiera condenarte, vete al infierno en cuerpo y en 4nima.””™ 
The whole gamut of woman’s superiority is expressed in Sudérez’s coplas 
“en satisfaci6n de las quexas que las mugeres tienen de sus seruidores,”’ 
in the section in which the author “pone las preminencias que sobre 


7 Hernafido de Luduefia, F-D, 1, 727. Cf. Santa Fe, CPal, p. 332: ‘‘Pero si bien no sa- 
bredes / por la boca mi dolor / en mi gesto et color / muy claro lo conocreedes.” 

© Soneto x1, Obras, p. 279. Cf. Contreras, CPal, p. 363: ‘el que sufre mal et calla / no 
deviera ser nacido.” 

*! Obras de Juan Rodriguez de la Camara, p. 98. 

8 Diego de San Pedro, Sermén, Origenes de la novela, 11, 39a. 
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nosotros tienen” (CG, 1, 329). The promise of complete humility is made 
by Juan de Mena in the oath of profession in the Orden de Enamorado, 
already quoted: 


Prometo de ser sujebto 
al amor y su servicio [F-D, 1, 204] 


in words which are later copied by Gémez Manrique (F-D, 1, 238). 
In theory, and with due allowance for the paradoxe amoureux, this is 
a loyalty unto death: 
que en pensar que soys seruida 
en que muero, 
me plaze, pues tanto os quiero. 


pucs os quiero de mi grado, 
tanbién quiero 
lo que quereys, avnque muero.® 


In practice, many a belle dame sans merci interpreted her rights of do- 
minion with a rigor which moved to exasperation, as we shall see, yet 
many a lover declared that he accepted the code with utter selflessnesss: 


ca de cuerpo e coragén 
me soy dado por serviente 
a quien creo non siente 
mi cuydado e perdigién.* 


“Qué mas quereys de vuestras amigas,” asks Diego de San Pedro in 
his Sermén, “sino que con sus penas esperimenteys vusetra fortaleca?” 
(Origs. 11, 39a).% 


83 Soria, F-D, 11, 268. Cf. Ludefia, F-D, 1, 734. 

84 Santillana, Obras, p. 388. ‘Bernard de Ventadour, realizing his presumption in seeking 
the love of so elevated a lady, casts himself entirely on her mercy, making no claim of her 
whatever” (Denomy, art. cit., p. 167). Calisto’s inferiority to Melibea ‘“‘derives from the 
tradition of the sentimental novel, and this from the Dolce Stil Nuovo and the Proven- 
gaux” —Rachel Frank, ‘‘Four Paradoxes in the Celestina,” Romanic Review, xxxviu (1947), 
58. When Gandalin suggests to Amadfs that he could rightfully aspire to have Oriana or any 
other woman, no matter of what station, ‘‘Amadfs que esto le oy6, fué safiudo, e dijo: Ve, 
loco sin sentido: :c6mo osas decir tan gran desvarfo? gHabfa yo de valer, ni otro alguno, 
tanto como aquella, en quien todo el bien del mundo es? E si otra vez lo dices, no irds con- 
migo un paso” (ed. cit., 1, 113). 

85 ‘‘Fin’ amors ... is a love wherein desire is not the end in itself but a means to the 
end,—progress and growth in virtue, merit, and worth” (Denomy, p. 175). In the “‘man- 
damientos quel Dios de Amor vos a dado” contained in El Suetio de Feliciano de Silva (16th 
century) we read: ‘‘E] quinto, que con sola pena / quieras ser galardonado.” In this same 
Suefo the dreamer is received by Penelope and Lucrecia, who take him by the hand saying: 
“‘bien aventurado / amador, que mereciste / en la pena aver hallado / la gloria con que al 
presente / te hallas glorificado”—Dos r ces anonimos del siglo XVI. El Sueno de Felici- 





ano de Silva. La muerte de Héctor, ed. H. Thomas (Madrid, 1917), pp. 39, 42. 
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Without this concept of love as experimentarse en fortaleza, we should 
be at a loss to understand the excessive duration of the service d’amour 
without guerredon.® Fernando de la Torre has so served during ten years: 


Sefior, ha diez afios que so enamorado 

de dama muy bella que tiene mi vida, 

en todos acuellos jam4s fue [fuf] llamado 
para rescebir merced conocgida. [CFT, p. 171] 


Of equal duration, and scarcely better rewarded, is the service of the 
Conde de Oliva: 

Sé que passan ya diez afios 

que sufres penas crescidas, 

en mil angustias y dafios, 

en dolores muy estrajfios, 

y siempre mal gradescidas. [CG, 11, 118]*? 


In accordance with the doctrine of prolonged desire, the ‘dolores 
muy estrafios”’ are a good in themselves. In his “‘quexa que da de su amiga 
ante el dios de Amor” el Comendador Escriva refuses Love’s offer to re- 
lieve him of his suffering: 


Amaré pesar, tristura; 

sera mi vida gemidos; 

hasta ver la sepultura 

andaré con alaridos 

publicando mi ventura. [CG, 11, 441-442]88 


The joy of suffering is nowhere more exultingly expressed than in the 
Questi6n de amor (Origs., 11, 73a): 


La Ilaga es muy grande mas es tan ufana 
que quanto es mAs pena mi gloria es mayor. 


Tan grande es el bien quan grande es el mal, 
porque ésta es la ley perfecta de amor. 


* “Mais, dés qu’on y touche, il s’évanouit, pareil 4 la fameuse espérance des Bretons: le 
retour du roi Arthur de I’tle-fantéme, I’tle des songes d’od nul ne revient”’”—Lot-Borodine, 
art. cit., p. 225. 

57 Cf. Guevara (F-D, 11, 108) : ‘‘En las cortes bien andantes / de nobles damas de estados / 
donde amores trihunfantes / son de sieruos bien costantes / con gentil gala tratados, / se- 
gund horden de cuidados, / los pacientes / de las nobles y ecelentes / son priuados.” 

8* “Se (ceomo de Thraci e de Cretensi era costume) con pietre bianche e nere li felici ed 
infelici giorni li amanti notassero, non dubito seriano molto pid li infelici: ma dico che uno 
solo e minimo instante del felice vale ed é di pid efficacia che mille hore e longo spatio di 
tempo del infelice. .. . Durate in le fatiche e passioni d’amore, che meglio @ patirne che 
starne senza”—Equicola, op. cit., fols. 87", 88”. 
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Perdiendo la vida la gloria se gana, 
lo uno te hiere, lo otro te sana. 


Or in these lines of Luis de Vivero: 


Ni me quitan disfavores 
que no conozca en su pena 
ser tan lindo el mal de amores, 
que es mayor bien sus dolores 
que sin ellos vida buena: 
pues sus dones 
aunque bueltos en passiones, 
llenos son de gloria Ilena. [F-D, 11, 715} 


In short: “‘.. . que no ay compafifa mds amigable que el mal que vos 
viene de quien tanto quereys, pues ella lo quiere.’’®® 


VII. THE GALARDON 


For all this exulting in the pain of suspended desire, the poet is in most 
cases unwilling endlessly to stand and wait. The gloria, the bienes, the 
galard6n are desired, and passionately: 


como no tiene firmeza, 
después viene la amargura.*° 


Moved by this amargura, the Condestable de Portugal says in his Sdtira 
de felice e infelice vida: 


Mis enoios infinitos 
demandan misericordia,™ 


and Fernando de la Torre loses all patience: 


Reniego de la esperanga, 
sefiora, ques tanto luenga, 
reniego de la tardanca 


8° Diego de San Pedro, Sermén, Origs., 1, 38b. The expression of this thought is ex- 
tremely widespread. One more example: ‘‘Cerca est4 ya mi morir, / muy lexos voy de 
curar, / pues pregunto con llorar / y respondeys con reyr. / Por lo qual puede dezir / mi 
obligado querer, / ni me dajfia el padecer, / ni me aprouecha el seruir. / Llamarme yo serui- 
dor / de tal dama, avnque da mal, / es una victoria tal, / ser vencido y vencedor: / que, 
avnque me falte el fauor, / es muy deuida raz6n / que auer dado el coracén / haga ser bueno 
el dolor” —Cancionera de don Pedro Manuel Ximénez de Urrea (Zaragoza, 1878), p. 50. Cf. 
in the same volume: ‘‘Mejor es tener tal mal / y padecer / que sin él placer tener” (p. 406). 
See also G6mez Manrique, F-D, 11, 124; Stafiga, ibid., p. 600; Santillana, Obras, p. 277; 
Santa Fe, CPal, p. 336. 

% Pedro Manuel Ximénez de Urrea, op. cit., p. 55. 

" Opusculos literarios de los siglobs XIV a XVI, ed. A. Paz y Melia (Madrid, 1892), p. 
95. 
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que mis trabajos aluenga; 

reniego ya de mi vida 

que se puede dezir muerte, 

reniego, ya, mi querida, 

de vuestra crueldad fuerte. [CFT, p. 164] 


Juan Alvarez Gato demands not merely misericordia, but the reward of 
his service: 

Dama por quien he sufrido, 

a quien dé Dios noches buenas, 

dem4ndote por estrenas 

galardén de lo seruido. [F-D, 1, 226]* 


The reason is not far to seek: “Todo hombre se enamora / a fin de ser 
amado.’’® Or, as stated by Ferndn Pérez de Guzman: 


si yo amo a quien me ama 
es vna deuda que pago. [F-D, 1, 578] 


Mario Equicola provides the explanation: ‘Ma chiin amore mutua beni- 
uolentia cerca, se speranza volupta li promette, la paura dolore sempre li 
rapresenta: e perché é cosa naturale e par facile e giusto, che chi ama sia 
amato, l’amante non conseguendolo, del cielo, de natura dolersi é cos- 
tretto.””** Even Santillana, who in Castile comes closest to Dante’s con- 
cept of the donna angelicata, cries out in Soneto xxIVv: 
, sacatme 
de tan grand pena, e sentit mi mal: 
e si lo denegades, acabatme.* 


To have not, and to have. It is this ever-recurring paradoxe amoureux 
that is the origin of the endless succession of lover’s plaints in all the 
cancioneros, and that creates the conception of what we might call el 
amor tristeza, which causes Ausias March to exclaim in the first line of 
his Cants de amor, “Qui no es trist de mos dictats no cur,” and which is 
responsible, in no small degree, for the characteristic melancholy of 
Garcilaso de la Vega: “Sempre é gioioso l’amante franzese, sempre ap- 
pare miserabile lo spangnuolo. . . . lauda il greco l’amata, donali el te- 
desco, dilettala il franzese, adora lo spangnuolo: me se da gelosia son 
tocchi . . . il greco condanna se stesso, ad auaritia il tedesco si muta, in 


® Alvarez Gato sounds a similar note in the volume cited, pp. 224-225, 240. Cf., in similar 
vein, Hernando de Ludueiia: ‘‘Por ende, quien me creyere / sirua bien a quien bien quiere; / 
pero la dama no quiera / que el seruicio hecho muera / y el seruidor desespere” (F-D, 11, 
734); Perdlvarez d’Ayllén: ‘‘y es razén / que quien como yo te quiere, / de tus mercedes 
espere / galardén” (CG, u, 117). 

* StGfiiga in F-D, 1, 596. % Op. cit., fol. 132. % Obras, p. 287, 
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mestitia piange il franzese, muore lo spanguolo.’’* Thus love is sadness: 


Es cosa que nace de la fantasia, 

y pénese en medio de la voluntad, 

su causa primera produze beldad, 

la vista la engendra, el corazén la cria, 
sostiénela viua penosa porfia, 

dale salud dudosa esperang¢a, 

si tal es qual deue no haze mudanga, 
ni allf donde est4 nunca entra alegria.”* 


Death is the healer: 


Quien amando es desdichado 
y sin ser querido quiere, 
no viue hasta que muere. 


Fs vn mal sin tener par 
querer y no ser querido; 
que, viuiendo, no a viuido 
el que ama sin le amar. 
Pues sin remedio a de estar 
quien sin ser querido quiere, 
no viue hasta que muere, 


writes Pedro Manuel Ximénez de Urrea in his Cancionero (p. 388), and 
Jorge Manrique seeks the release which comes from the dissolution of 
earthly ties: 


No tardes, muerte, que muero; 

ven, porque biua contigo; 

quiéreme, pues que te quiero, 

que con tu venida espero 

no tener guerra conmigo. [CG, 11, 468] 


% Equicola, fols. 145%-146. 

§7 Question de amor, Origenes de la novela, 11, 70b. Cf. Pero Messfa, C Pal, p. 310: ‘‘Car no 
sé ygual tristura / ni mAs que ser amado.” Mario Equicola remarks: ‘‘Le lagrime sono inditio 
de tenero animo e benigno”’ (0. cit., fol. 148). On ‘“‘das Weinen als Tugend,” see Wechssler, 
Das Kultur problem, 1, 238 ff. Love=sentimentality was “ein gegebenes Lebenselement der 
damaligen Christenheit” (p. 238). 

98 That love could produce death was recognized by serious writers in both the 15th and 
16th centuries. E] Tostado: ‘‘como dice Ipocras:—El amor es cobdicia que se face en el 
corac6n, por causa de la cual interviene(n) algunos accidentes de que por ventura muere el 
enamorado” (Tratctado que fizo... el Tostado... cémo al ome es necessario amar, in 
Optisculos literarios de los siglos XIV a XVI, ed. cit., p. 228); Miguel Sabuco de Nantes 
(writing under the name of his daughter Oliva) : ‘‘Sfguese ahora el afecto del amor y deseo. 
E] amor ciega, convierte al amante en la cosa amada, lo feo hace hermoso y lo falso perfecto, 
todo lo allana y pone igual; lo dificultoso hace facil, alivia todo trabajo, da salud cuando lo 
amado se goza. También mata en dos maneras: o perdiendo lo que se ama, o no pudiendo 
alcanzar lo que se ama y desea” —apud, Florencio M. Torner, Dofia Oliva Sabuco de Nantes, 
Siglo XVI (Madrid, 1935), p. 101. 
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True as it may have been ‘“‘Ché bel fin fa chi ben amando more,’’** many a 
lover was unwilling to meet such an end, and wearied of bestowing love 
“sin que agradecido me sea’ and cried out against his dama, as did 
Costana in the Conjuro de Amor que hizo a su amiga, conjurdndola con 
todas las fuerzas dell amor (CG, 1, 316 ff.), in which he expresses the wish 
that all his sufferings may be hers. Juan Fernandez de Heredia writes a 
poem “en que maldize a su amiga”: 


Yo protesto 
aqui de rodillas puesto, 
que si no es justo mi ruego, 
en mi se conuierta luego 
lo que pido a Dios, que es esto: 


- Aunque os vea 
perdida por mf, no os crea, 
y ansi como soys hermosa, 
para mi, seays la cosa 
de todo el mundo mis fea, 
tal que vays 
tan hambrienta que os perdays 
trays ruynes seruidores, 
y os vea morir de amores 
de quantos hombres veays.!® 


The galardén, in its purest form, is the bons semblans, the bel accueil 
of the courtly tradition, an “indication that the lover’s love is acceptable 
to the beloved”’:' 

y porque mejor sepays 

qué es la fe de mi cuydado, 
no quiero que me hagays 
mas merced que conozcays 
que biuo por vos penado.'™ 


% Petrarch, Sonetto crx. 

100 Question de amor, p. 78b. Cf. Costana (CG, 1, 321): ‘‘yo que muero por seruiros / sin 
vos mostraros seruida.” 

1 Obras de Juan Fernandez de Heredia (Valencia, 1913), pp. 29-31. 

12 Denomy, p. 167. Cf. Juan Luis Vives, Tratado del alma (Madrid, 1923), p. 226: 
“‘Juzgada por buena una cosa, y tan pronto como se ofrece a la voluntad, la mueve ésta y 
atrae hacia si mediante cierta conformidad natural como la que existe entre la verdad y el 
entendimiento, entre la hermosura y los ojos. Este movimiento de la voluntad que se mani- 
fiesta en una especia de alegria, en el desarrugar la frente y sonrefr, con lo cual significa que 
le gusta aquello por ser bueno, se llama agrado.” 

1 Soria (F-D, 11, 260). Among the troubadours, Bernard de Ventadour, e.g., asks of his 
beloved only “‘that she know of his love, how purely he loves her” (Denomy, p. 166). In 
the Cércel de amor the author addresses Laureola: “‘Si no crees que matar es virtud, no te 
suplica que le hagas otro bien sino que te pese de su mal, que cosa graue para ti no creas 
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Thus Juan Fernandez de Heredia asks for nothing beyond the vision o/ 
his beloved: 


E] galardén es quereros; 
de mis trabajos estrafios 
no sélo pagays los dafios 
con sélo dexarme veros, 
mas tormentos de mil afios.!™ 


A thorough reading of the cancioneros leaves no doubt that the trouba- 
dours’ cult of touch as well as of sight, in order that desire might be 
heightened, was greatly attenuated in Spanish amatory poetry. Yet it is 
constantly apparent that lovers could not maintain themselves on this 
ethereal level ;!% 

Ya no puedo comportar 

el dolor que me guerrea, 
pues vos plaze que vos vea 
y non vos ose focar. 


El! agua dar a la boca 
y que non pueda beuer, 
no se puede sostener 
tal vida sy non se toca. 





que te la pidirya: que por meior avré é] penar que serte a ti causa de pena” (p. 5b); and the 
Condestable de Portugal declares in his Sétira de felice e infelice vida (p. 85): “solamente 
movida a clemencia deseaba [yo] que de mi mal se doliése, e que mi desigualado pesar sin- 
tiese, pues non es alguna cosa mds conuenible ni que mAs cara deua ser al gentil, alto e vir- 
tuoso corazén que haber merced, dolor e sentimiento de los tristes infortunados.” Cf. Vives, 
p. 233: ‘‘Todo amor que tiene su origen en la debida gracia es tanto mAs ardiente cuanto 
menos remunerados quedamos, 0 cuanto menos le dese6 y esperaba aquel a quien apro- 
vecha. . . . No es el amor puro y verdadero mientras no esté libre en absoluto de toda mira 
utilitaria....” 

104 Obras, p. 100. For Jorge Manrique, cruelty consists in the refusal of the lady to grant 
such a boon: “‘Entiendo y sé lo que quiero, / mas no entiendo lo que quiera / quien quiere 
siempre que muera / sin querer creer que muero” (F-D, u1, 240). 

1% The love of Amadfs and Oriana was a true courtly love, as the author indicates by 
having Amadis pass successfully the test of the arco de los leales amadores; yet Oriana could 
say to her lover: “‘ . . . mas como quiera que avenga, yo os prometo, que si la fortuna o mi 
juicio alguna via de descanso no nos muestra, que la mi flaca osadfa la hallar4, que si de ella 
peligro nos ocurriese sea antes con desamor de mi padre y de mi madre y de otros que con el 
sobrado amor nuestro nos podria venir, estando como agora, suspensos padeciendo tan 
graves y crueles deseos como de cada dfa se nos aumentan y sobrevienen” (ed. cit., 1, 240), 
and Amadfs says to Oriana (p. 239) that his heart’s great need ‘‘requiere mayor merced.” 
Cf. Mario Equicola, fol. 135: ‘‘Perilché essendo prossimi e propinqui a quella che amamo, i! 
disio ne accende, lo amor ne infiamma, et al tatto solo delli suoi panni le nostri parti, che 
quiete si stauano, se essercitano, se irritano: ne si pud contenere che non corran doue il disio 
del piacere le conduce, e da smisurato imaginato piacere concitati, non possemo acquietarne, 
ne poner fine a sospiri.” 
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Bien como la fuerte roca 

el fuego suele ronper, 

asy mi grand padescer 

mi salud, par Dios, apoca. [F-D, 11, 109] 


The kiss, on occasion, was requested: 


A mi bien me plase, gentil vida mia, 

que limpia vivades de todo pecado, 

pero una cosa tan sola querria 

commo por fruta e buen gasajado: 

por que yo bibiese muy ledo e pagado 
quando con vos departa en ssolas, 

que vos pluguiese que vos diese pas; 

e desto seria asas contentado. [CB, p. 604] 


And a dangerous game was begun: 


Si Dios me consuele, yo leda seria 

de vos conplaser, sefior, muy de grado, 

en lo que mi bien, mi onrra e valfa, 

pres e onores non fuese menguado; 

que mi coragén serie conquistado 

si vos consyntiesse llegar a mi fas: 

tengo que a muchas syn duda el agr4s 

con tales maneras avedes echado. [CB, pp. 604-605]'® 


The inevitability of this granting of something more tangible than 
“mercy” or “pity”’ was perfectly recognized by the great theoretician of 
love, Mario Equicola: 

Dico adunque che como ogni cosa graue tende al centro, ed ogni cosa leggiera 
saglie in alto ne mai se ferma se non glié apposto impedimento fin che non con- 
segua su natural inclinatione, cos{f la mente non fara mai fine di appetere se la 
ragion non I’affrena, fin che non habbia conseguito il disiderato; per cid che ogni 
nostra volupta, ogni respetto al bene, comincia d’amore, corre al desiderio, pro- 
cede in la speranza, vitimamente ha sua quiete nella volupta.’” 


VIII. ADULTERY, TRUANCY, RECANTATION 


We are thus brought to a consideration of the final distinguishing char- 
acteristic of courtly love, designated by C. S. Lewis adultery and by 
Myrrha Lot-Borodine, “le don de soi désintéressé, la gratuité du service, 
ou l’amour qui est sa propre fin.” It has been shown above that fin’ amors 


1 Cf. Azpilcueta, Manual de confesores y penitentes, p. 30: “ . . . y por consiguiente su- 
mariamente deue preguntar [el confesor] los besos, abracos 0 otros tocamientos impfdicos, a 
los que no son casados. .. . ” 

197 Op. cit., fols. 75°-76. Caltraviessa’s request to his beloved, “que vos viesse yo desnuda / 
en el lugar que querria” (CPal, p. 306), is most unusual, if not unique, in the Spanish can- 
cioneros. 
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required that the reward be freely given by the lady, and that only our 
superiors can reward. It is this requirement that the relationship contain 
no element of obligation or compulsion,'®* together with the belief that 
marital relations lower the potential of desire which is the summum bonum, 
that eliminates, for the most part, the wife or sweetheart from troubadour 
love poetry. The elimination is not absolute, even in Provence,'® and 
certainly in Spain it was very far from being complete; but the evidence 
to be adduced will show that the tradition of a strictly illicit love was 
strong enough to give a special character to the love poetry of the can- 
cioneros. This special character appears in the constant awareness, on the 
part of the poet, that his amorous delights constitute a truancy from which, 
like the prodigal son, he must return, and in the frquent inclusion among 
a given poet’s works of a recantation or palinode. 

Where marriage does not depend on the free will of the married, writes 
Lewis (p. 37), ‘“‘any theory which takes love for a noble form of experi- 
ence must be a theory of adultery.””"!° It is her awareness of this situation 
—of the restrictions placed upon the free will of the lovers by the re- 
quirements of marriage—that makes perfectly logical Melibea’s outcry 
in the Celestina: ‘mas vale ser buena amiga que mala casada.”"™ Even 
when marriage did depend on the free will of the married,' the secret 
and protracted amour was a normal expression of youth, beauty, nobility, 
and desire. Oriana, though her kingly father had promised her free choice 
of a husband, chose to face the dangers of a secret pregnancy and par- 
turition for the sake of her fin’ amors (which thereby became amor mixtus) 
and this without “palabra de casamiento”—a device not foreign to the 
Amadis" and soon to become customary in the comedia.'* Her entrega, 


108 “How can a woman, whose duty is to obey you, be the midons whose grace is the goal 
of all striving and whose displeasure is the restraining influence upon all uncourtly vices? 
You may love her in a sense; but that is not love, says Andreas, any more than the love of 
father and son is amicitia.” (Lewis, p. 37; cf. Wechssler, Das Kultur problem, 1, 209). 

109 See below. 

N10 This statement is too strong, as we shall see. 

11 Ed. Cejador (Madrid, 1913), 11, 159. Cf. Cejador’s note: ‘‘No es este dicho de barra- 
gana propio de la Melibea que nos pinté el autor,” and Rachel Frank’s article, ‘‘Four Para- 
doxes in the Celestina,” Romanic Review, vol. cit. 

N2 See, e.g., King Lisuarte’s statement regarding Oriana: ‘‘ . . . mas yo y la Reina hemos 
prometido a nuestra hija de no la casar contra su voluntad” (1, 71). Melibea’s father was 
willing to grant to his daughter similar freedom, but her mother expresses shock at the 
thought that anyone so innocent as Melibea could think for herself in terms of marriage: 
‘* . . . piensas que sabe ella qué cosa sean hombres?” (La Celestina, 11, 162-63). 

"3 See the initial chapters of the novel. 

1 Cf, E. H. Templin, ‘‘The Exculpation of Yerros por Amores in the Spanish Comedia,” 
Publications of the Univ. of California at Los Angeles in Languages and Literature, 1 (1933), 
1-50. 
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a favor freely given—“mas por la gracia y comedimiento de Oriana, que 
por la desenvoltura de Amadis”—rewards the humility of her lover: “y 
cuando asf la vio tan hermosa, y en su poder, habiéndole ella otorgado 
su voluntad, fué tan turbado de placer y de empacho, que sélo mirar no 
la osaba.””"* 

The theory of true love, incompatible with marriage, is perfectly ex- 
pressed by Juan Alvarez Gato under the heading: ‘Porque le dixo 


yna sefiora que seruia, que se casase con ella”’: 


Dezis: ‘“‘Casemos los dos, 
porque deste mal no muera.” 
Sefiora, no plega a Dios, 
siendo mi sefiora vos, 

cos haga mi compaiiera, 


Que, pues amor verdadero 
no quiere premio ni fuerga, 
avnque me veré que muero, 
nunca querré, ni quiero 
que por mi parte se tuer¢a. 


Amarnos amos a dos 

con vna fe muy entera, 

queramos esto los dos: 

mas no le plega a Dios, 

siendo mi sefiora vos, 

cos haga mi compafira. [F-D, 1, 229] 


Juan de Mena, as he professed in the Orden de Enamorado, included in 
his vow: 


En lugar de castidad 
prometo de ser constante, [F-D, 1, 204] 


a conceit which is taken up and developed by Gémez Manrique: 


En lugar de castidad 

prometo de ser constante: 

prometo de voluntad 

de guardar toda verdad 

que a de guardar ell amante: 

prometo de ser suiecto 

all amor y a su seruicio; 

prometo de ser discreto, 

y esto todo que prometo 

guardallo sera mi officio. [F-D, 11, 238] 


16 Ed. cit., 1, 277. 
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Nicol4s Nifiez, in answer to the query, shall it be donzella, casada, beata, 
or monja, declares for the casada: 


En la casada, sefior, 

quereys exemplo ponerme 

que su victoria es temor; 

el verdadero amador 

nunca tal peligro teme: 

ass{ que el mal que aquf mora, 

avnque a quien sabe lo digo, 

no es éste el que nos desdora, 

sino ver a la sefiora 

sierua de nuestro enemigo. [F-D, 11, 482] 


It was to this sort of truancy, with its concomitant insecurity, that 
medizval courtly life owed “half its wilful beauty and pathos.’’"* That 
it was a truancy, an escape, “alike from vulgar common sense and from 
the ten commandments,” that “behind the courtly scale of values rose 
the unappeasable claims of a totally different and irreconcilable world,’’” 
was keenly realized by the Spanish poets."'* The truancy is taken lightly 
by Ferndén Sanchez Calavera in the Desir que fiso e ordené contra una 
sefiora de que andava muy enamorado: 


¢Pues commo, sefiora, las vuestra ninnés, 
veldat tan estrafia, se podr4 sostener 

que un tienpo o otro en alguna ves 

non querr4 lo que otras quisyeron saber? 

Por cierto, yo dudo si tal puede ser: 

por ende, segund vuestro tienpo devedes 

usar d’este mundo, que puesto que erredes 
podedes después penitencia faser. [CB, p. 604] 


This is the attitude of Andreas Capellanus: “‘Amor iste tantae dignoscitur 
esse virtutis, quod ex eo totius probitatis origo descendit, et nulla inde 
procedit iniuria, et modicam in ipso Deus recognoscit offensam.”* It was 
widely shared. “Yerros por amores” were, by Christian standards, for- 
givable; by the rules of courtly love, they needed no forgiveness,'*° 


que Dios al buen amador 
nunca demanda pecado, 


"6 Lewis, p. 104. 117 Op. cit., pp. 172, 104. 

"8 The character of this truancy could not be put in clearer or stronger terms than by 
Denomy, p. 179. Cf. p. 183: “‘Courtly love is wholly divorced from Christian morality.” 

19 4 pud Denomy, p. 177, n. 42. 120 Lewis, p. 183, 
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wrote Suero de Ribera (F-D 1, 194). He finds support in Juan de Andi- 
jar: 

E sy algunos detratores 

con ynorancia iuzgasen 

contra algunos amadores, 

porque lealmente amassen, 

digo que fazen error, 

e non saben que a Cupido 

el mundo es sometido. [F-D, 11, 215] 


Juan Rodriguez de la Camara, in a text which throws light not only on 
the problem here considered, but also on the problem of the galardén (see 
below), questions if such yerros may properly be regarded as such: 


Et si algunas, que son en nfimero pocas, se veen las leyes del casto pecho alguna 
vez traspassar, aquesto auuiene por el engafioso amant [sic], con falsa lengua e 
fengidas lagrimas, enbiando fuera gemidos sentibles e muy piadosos sospiros, se 
jura vecino a la muerte con fuerga de amor, el dormir se tirando con el manjar 
por algunos dfas, a fin que ante la constante dama con muerta faz paresciendo, 
contra s{ la pueda mouer a piedat. Onde algunas, de aquesta virtud vencidas, del 
su incorporable {read: incomparable] honor . . . se faciendo liberales, por le salvar 
la vida, son vistas errar, si yerro se deue decir . . . .iO ligero yerro aquel del qual 
es principio virtud, e perdonable culpa la que se vee de sola humanidat pro- 
ceder!"#t 


Others were less complacent. “‘Amor dexa sanas muy pocas conciencias,”’ 
declared Juan del Encina in his Viage y peregrinacién a Jerusalem, 
and Fray Ifigo de Mendoza, in his Vita Christi, is even more explicit: 


Non digo que los poetas, 

los presentes y pasados, 

non fagan obras perfectas, 

graciosas y bien discretas, 

en sus renglones trobados; 

mas affirmo ser herror 

(perdonen si bien non fablo) 

en su obra el trobador 

inuocar al dios de amor 

para seruicio del diablo. [F-D, 1, 2]'™ 


12 Obras, p. 96. Cf. Juan de Torres (CPal, p. 244): “quien de linda s’enamora / atender 
deve perd6n”; and Luna Condestable (ibid., p. 283): “‘Senyor Dios, pues me causaste / sin 
comparacién amar / tG me deves perdonar / si pasé lo que me mandaste.” 

12 (Madrid, 1876), p. 12. 

3 Oriana says to Mabilia, referring to Amadfs: ‘‘Esto me acontece siempre con vuestro 
primo, que mi captivo coraz6n nunca en al piensa, sino en complacer y seguir su voluntad, 
no guardando a Dios ni la ira de mi padre” (11, 195). 
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Yet this was a truancy that even monks permitted themseives: ‘Esta 
cAntiga fiso e ordené el dicho Maestro Fray Diego por amor e loores de 
una duefa de quien él era enamorado” (CB, no. 504). Fray Diego's 
loves were plural: “Este desir fiso e ordené el dicho Maestro Fray Diego 
por amor e loores de una donsella que era muy fermosa e muy resplande- 
ciente, de la qual era muy enamorado” (CB, no. 505).'** Nor was the au- 
thor of these poems a fraile tabernario: he was Fray Diego de Valencia de 
Leon, a Fransciscan, 


maestro en santa theologfa, ... muy grant letrado e grant maestro en todas las 
artes liberales e otrosf era muy grant fisico, estrdlogo e mecanico, tanto e tan 
mucho que en su tiempo non se fall6 omme tan fundado en todas cien¢gias commo 
él, e bien se mostré el su saber e ciencia ser mucha e digna de grandes loores en 
la muy sotil respuesta qu’él dié6 a Fray Sanches Calavera...a la muy alta 
tracgendente quistién de precitos e predestinados.” [CB, p. 508]. 


Even the Cardenal de Valencia requested or hired the poet Vazquez to 
compose a poem “‘A la sefiora dofia Maria Enrriquez, a quien el Cardenal 
seuria” (CG, u, 504). This was nothing new in the tradition of courtly 
love. Though Andreas Capellanus eliminates nuns from among the serv- 
ants of Love, he declares the case of clerici to be different: ““They are 
only men, after all, conceived in sin like the rest, and indeed more ex- 
posed than others to temptation propler otia multa et abundantiam ciborum. 
Indeed, it is very doubtful whether God seriously meant them to be more 
chaste than the laity. It is teaching, not practice, that counts.’ 
These Spanish poems, like the poems of the early troubadours, ‘‘were 
written by men who, for the most part, were Catholics and Christians 
and who had been reared in that faith and in that atmosphere.’””* There 
were three possible solutions. One, arrived at by Dante and dimly re- 
flected im one or two poems of Santillana, was the creation of the symbol, 
the “donna angelicata, ... devenue Sapience.’’" A second, favored by 
the French poets of the south and of the north (and by Petrarch),'** 


quittatit résolument les sentiers terrestres et montait droit vers les sommets de 
l’amour divin. Mais cet amour, tout en disant adieu aux voluptés du monde, gar- 
dait encore entre les plis de son manteau d’hermine quelque chose du parfum de 
l’éternel féminin. Seulement 4 la place du reflet, il adorait le modéle lumineux, 


™ Cf. no. 506: ‘‘. . . a una duefia, que era su ennamorada en Leén”; and 597: “. . . por 
amor e loores de una muy fermosa, que era su ennamorada en Leén.” 

1% Lewis, p. 39. 

128 Denomy, p. 179. Cf. Wechssler’s chapter, ‘‘Der Ausgleich zwischen Frauenminne und 
Gottesminne,” Das Kultur problem, 1, 434-465. 

37 Lot-Borodine, p. 241. 128 See his Canzone xxix, Vergine bella... . 
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l’exemplaire, comme |’appelait le “réalisme” platonicien de |’époque: la Dame- 
Vierge, Mére de toute Beauté et de toute Bonté.” 


This is the solution of Ausias March: 


Mare de Deu, hajes merce de mi 
o fes me’ser de tu enamorat, 
de les amors que so’ passionat 


ja conech cert que so mes que mesqui.'*° 


It is also the solution of Alfonso Alvarez de Villasandino, if I interpret him 
right, in the dezir which he wrote ‘contra el Amor, quexandose dél e 
afedndole e despendiéndose [sic] dél’’: 


Pero non entendades que quero leyxar 

o mundo del todo para me morrer, 

mays quiero, amigos, cantar e tanger, 

leer as estoryas, con aves Ca¢ar, 

todas boas mafias seguyr e vssar, 

saluo el trobar que ja non ffarey, 

amar por amores, que nunca amarey 

sy non for aquela [read Aquela] que deuo amar. [F-D, 11, 387] 


It is clearly the solution of Don Francés Carros Pardo: 


Y quando ternés rompido 

el velo de la passién, 

huyd tanta perdicién, 

huyd deleite vencido, 

y amad, amad la razén: 

y ala Virgen, Hija y Madre, 
que nos vela de la cumbre, 
siruamos con mansedumbre, 
porque quando el vicio ladre, 
nos guarde su Hijo y Padre. 


The amadores, whom he thus addresses, “‘siguen la voluntad del auctor,” 
saying: 

y ta amor, a quien dexamos, 

vete, vete, y busca quien 

elija tu mal por bien; 

que de ti nos alexamos 

do virtud manda que vamos. [CG, 11, 131-132] 


29 Lot-Borodine, pp. 241-242. 

130 Ed. cit., p. 98. Cf. p. 112: “Per sa bondat, prech la verge Maria / qu’en son servey 
cambie mon voler, / mostrant me clar com han perdut carrer / los qu’en amor de les dones 
han via.” 
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It is the solution, in modified form, of the anonymous author of Coplas de 
vn gentilhombre las quales se intitulan Remedios de Amores. Here the Virgin, 
rather than the object of servicio (cf. siruamos, above), is the source from 
which help is sought: 


Corramos con deuocién 

al ruego de Hijo y Madre, 
a la continua oracié6n, 

por do alcancemos al Padre. 


Pensemos el fin mezquino 

d’este loco adulterino, 

sus deleytes qu4l nos dexan, 

Pensemos qudntos se quexan 

por tan pecador camino, 

fuyamos tinta y papel, 

su gusto falso de miel 

qu’enuenina y enrrofia 

con acfiicar y poncofia 

que se nos conuierte en hiel. [CG, 11, 27-28] 


The third solution is that of the palinode pure and simple, without 
thought of retaining that “quelque chose du parfum de ]’éternel féminin” 
of the songs to the Vergine bella. It is the solution of Juan Rodriguez de la 
Camara in his cancién, Fuego del diuino rayo: 


Adiés, real resplandor 
que yo servi et loé 

con lealtat: 

adiés, que todo fauor 

e cuanto de amor fablé 
es uanidat. 

Adiés, los que bien amé; 
adiés, mundo engafiador; 
adiés, donas que ensalcé, 
famosas, dignas de loor, 
orad por mf pecador;!" 





of Villasandino: 
Dios castigando castiga 
a quien quiere castigar, 


131 Oiras, p. 33. Cf. Sancho Alfonso de Montoro: “Amores, amor, amores, camino de 
perdicién, /..., / quien en ti a confianca / a toda santidad yerra”(CPal, p. 424). The 
manuscript containing the poems of Juan Alvarez Gato is divided into two parts: “La mei- 
tad es de verdades, / la otra de vanidades.” The latter are ‘‘coplas viciosas de amores, peca- 
doras y llenas de mocedades” (Menéndez y Pelayo, Antologia, 11, 324). 
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ssy castigo e de tomar, 
conviene que me desdiga. 


Conuiene que me desdiga 

para siempre desta vez, 

de todo gentil jahez 

e de amar ninguna amiga; [F-D, 11, 403] 


Fuyd o callad, serenas, 

que en la mi hedad passada, 
tal dulcura enponcofiada 
derramastes por mis venas; 
mis entrafias, que eran llenas 
de peruerso fundamento, 
quiera el diuinal aliento 

de malas fazer ya buenas. 


Venid, lisongeras canas, 
que tardays demasiado; 
tirad presumpciones vanas 
al tiempo tan mal gastado; 
faga mi nueuo cuydado 

a my biuo entender, 
incierto del bien fazer 

y del mal certificado. 


. . . . . . . . . . . 


Aunque muestre ingratitud 
a las dulces poesyas, 

las sus tales nifierfas 

vayan con la juuentud; 
remedio de tal salud 
enconada por el vicio, 

es darnos en sacrificio 

nos mismos a la virtud.'* 


It is the solution of Santillana: 


Asy que lo progessado 

de todo amor me desparte; 

nin sé tal que non s’aparte 

sin non es loco provado, (Obras, p. 399} 


“ in spite of his glimmerings, at times, of a donna angelicata. It is the solu- 
" 

ei- 
-a- 4 12 Coplas contra los pecados mortales, his last work, continued by Gémez Manrique after 
_ his death (see p. 133). The lines here quoted are in F-D, 1, 120-121. 


tion also of Juan del Encina: 
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Can Fe protestando mudar de costumbre, 
dexando de darme a cosas livianas, 

y a componer obras del Mundo ya vanas: 
mas tales, que puedan al ciego dar lumbre, 
y en tales leyendo en gran muchedumbre, 

y en Letras Sagradas de contemplacién, 
pues dexa Gerénimo su Cicerén 

que en grande eloqiiencia tenia la cumbre.™ 


Of special interest is the palinode of Diego de San Pedro, in the preamble 
to his Obra llamada Des precio de la Fortuna, where he condemns by title 
his amatory writings: 

y pues cargé ya la edad 

donde conosco mi yerro, 

afuera la liuiandad, 

pues que ya mi vanidad 

ha cumplido su destierro. 


Aquella Cércel d’amor 


iqué dulce para sobor! 
iqué salsa para pecar! 


iquan enemigo mortal 
fué la lengua para ell alma! [CG, no. 263] 


He condemns also his Sermén, and of his Cartas de amores he asks: 


2 qué seran, dezf, sefiores 
sino mis acusadores 
para delante de Dios? 


And his coplas, canciones, and romances can only be, he fears, 


pertrechos 
con que tiren contra mi. 


IX. COURTLY LOVE AND MONOGAMY 


In spite of this imposing array of recantations, there are many love 
poems in the cancioneros that are concerned with what Lewis calls ‘the 
triumphant union of romantic passion with Christian monogamy” 
(p. 345).' In Spain the struggle toward this union—away from the extra- 


13 Viage y peregrinacién, p. 8. 
14 “Mainte fois on s’est demandé pourquoi l’unique object chanté par les troubadours 
était la femme mariée, et, pour |’expliquer, on a toujours invoqué les conditions sociales qui 
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marital conception of courtly love'**—was less protracted than it appears 
to have been, for example, in England.’ In fiction, particularly, the hero- 
ine is normally unmarried;'*" and in the cancioneros the same imagery, 
the same adoration, the same supériorité de la dame that have been 
documented in the preceding pages of this study are found applied both 
to the sweetheart-fiancée™*® and to the honored wife. 

Examples of the conquéte de la fiancée are difficult to identify because, 
in the absence of a heading, it is generally impossible to know whether a 
given poem falls inside or outside this category. No. 603 of Foulché- 





ne permettaient pas 4 une jeune fille de ce temps d’étre un centre d’attraction. Rien n’est 
moins exact. La noble demoiselle . . . n’est nullement absente de la vie mondaine; gracieuse, 
fine et désirable, elle prend part, au contraire, 4 toutes les réunions et caroles, assiste aux 
joutes et tournois ot plus d’une manche flotte, assurément, en son honneur. Elle est aussi 
l’héroine de toute une littérature du ‘roman d’aventures’ depuis ses origines. C’est méme 1 
la pierre de touche qui distingue ces deux types romanesques de |’amour courtois: d’une 
part, la conquéte de la fiancée, o domine, malgré un certain verbiage élégant, |’égalité senti- 
mentale des sexes; de l’autre, /a dévotion d la dame, ov €éclate la supériorité, hautement pro- 
clamée, de l’aimée” (Lot-Borodine, p. 228). 

1% Cf. the heading of Juan Alvarez Gato’s fragmentary poem, no. 106 in F-D (1, 251): 
“Auiendo conoscido el mundo y sentido en todos los estados y alcangado y gustado mucho 
de lo que se procura dél, y visto ques todo condenacién del 4nima . . . deseando desnudarse 
de todas las vanidades . . . y malos enxenplos que ha dado . . . en las mocgedades, asf en el 
trobar como en los efetos de sus obras liuianas, pens6 de pelear connuestros tres contrarios 
|the world, the flesh, and the devil] en cuyo poder se hallaua . . . [e] hizo esta copla al mundo 
... tomando nueva vida espiritual debaxo de a orden y dbito matrimonial y legal.” There 
has been preserved only one copia of 9 lines, followed by this notation: ‘‘Daquf adelante no 
ay cosa trobada ni escrita, syno la deuogién y buena dotrina.” 

1% See Lewis, pp. 197, 339-344. 

137 The problem of the doncella in the novels of chivalry is very complex and requires a 
special study. The objective of love in the Amadis is usually marriage, although there is a 
surprising amount of free and thoughtless consummated love, to which no importance seems 
to be attached. Cf. ed. cit., 1, 38: ‘‘Viendo ella a este Lisuarte, y sabiendo sus buenas 
maneras, con él se cas6, que por amores la servia.” In the sentimental novel, Questiin de 
amor, Vasquiran had asked for Violina’s hand in marriage, ‘“‘lo qual no pudo alcangar por 
algin respeto que aquf no se escriue.”’ He therefore took her boldly from her father’s house 
and embarked with her for Italy, where they lived together until her death. There is no 
mention of any ceremony, public or private. (Ed. cit., pp. 42-43.) 

38 The maiden’s place in Spanish poetry is very different from the place she occupies in 
theworks of the troubadours:‘‘Par sa nature propre, la jeune fille personnifie l’attente, l'ave- 
nir qui se noue, elle n’est que |’ébauche d’un étre. Comment aurait-elle pu combler les 
voeux de celui qui cherchait un astre fixe au firmament de ses amours? I] fallait 4 son atti- 
tude orante un object d’adoration plus achevé, il lui fallait une femme dans la plénitude de 
sa maturité. Grace a elle, reine éphémére, mais combien adulée, grace au rayonnement de 
sa beauté, 4 la sagesse de son initiation, au sceptre de sa royauté, s’épanouit, au coeur du 
XIIP siécle, ce chef-d’ceuvre du Moyen-Age poétique: le service d’amour” (Lot-Borodine, 
p. 228). 
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Delbosc’s Cancionero castellano del siglo XV bears this heading: “Esta 
cAntiga fizo el dicho Alfonso Aluarez, por rruego del adelantado Pero 
Manrryque, quando andaua enamorado desta su muger, fija que es de! 
sefior duque de Benauente.”’ There is nothing in its phraseology to dis- 
tinguish it from its companion pieces in the Cancionero, nor is there 
anything distinctive in no. 636, whose heading reads: “Esta céntiga 
fyzo el dicho Aluarez, e dizen algunos que la fizo por rruego del conde don 
Pero Nifio quando era desposado con su muger dofia Beatriz, e trae en 
ella como manera de rrequesta e fabla quél e vn rruysefior tenfan vno 
con otro.’’ In the lines of Stufiiga that follow the words servicio, pesar, 
merecer, and the expressed determination to remain constant in spite of 
dtas tristes, are all earmarks of courtly love; but one word, donzella, while 
not proving that the beloved is to become the betrothed, shows clearly 
that she is not the “femme dans la plénitude de sa maturité” of the 
service d’amour: 

Si servicio merecistes, 

non meresco grand pesar, 

€ si vos me conocistes 

para darme dfas tristes, 

non vos dexo de loar; 

que, par Dios, después de aquella 

devota virgen Maria, 

de las otras sois estrella: 

nunca nascié tal donzella 

como vos, sefiora mia. [F-D, 11, 593—495]'3** 


And Fernando de la Torre finds los amores de donzellas to be not only the 
source of courtesy and the adornment of life, but also free from those 
drawbacks which make less acceptable other amorous relationships. 
In his Juego de oros, apropiado a los amores de donzellas he writes: 


Estos son a quien y quales 
todonbre deue seruir, 

y por quien bienes y males 
todos se deuen sufrir; 

éstos son por quien la vida 
se meresce de poner, 

éstos son por quien no oluida 
la gala de se exercer. 

Estos quien fazen fazer 
grandes justas y enbenciones, 
éstos doblan coracones. 


13% Similar references to doncellas may be found in CPal, pp. 171, 183, 226, 236, 258, 264. 
278, 285. 
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Estos son los palacianos, 

éstos son los mAs polidos, 

éstos de quien los humanos 

se deuen fallar guarnidos; 

éstos son linpios y vellos, 

sin algund impedimento, 

éstos quien aparte [read: ha parte] en ellos 
vieu alegre y muy contento, 

éstos son por quien abseto 

mis trabajos e tormentos. [CFT7, p. 133] 


We are thus already well within the world of gallantry which was to 
flourish in the comedia de capa y espada. The cancionero poets go still 
farther and apply the terminology of fin’ amors, the pure love of the 
troubadours, to mixed love—that which experiences full consummation'*® 
—and this without the slightest implication that such love “lasts but 
little and quickly wanes.’’*° Thus Gomez Manrique, in his Estrenas a 
dota Juana de Mendoga, su muger (F-D, no. 336): 


amada tanto de mi 
e m&s que mi saluaci6n. 


So also Jorge Manrique, in Otras [coplas] suyas en que puso el nombre de su 
esposa: 


Vaya la vida passada 

que por amores sufrf, 

pues me pagastes con sf, 

sefiora, bien empleada: 

e tened por verdadera 

esta raz6n que diré, 

que siempre ya cantaré 

pues que fustes la primera. [F-D, 11, 244] 


Pedro de Mendoza writes in similar vein en Otra a su muger: 


Como ay toque de oro 
donde mejor se apura, 
ass{ soys vos el tesoro 
e toque de hermosura. 
La que tuuiere mesura 
que piense ser singular, 


189 “Mixtus vero amor dicitur ille, qui omni carnis delectationi suum praestat effectum et 
in extremo Veneris opere terminatur. . . . Hoc autem dico non quasi mixtum amorem dam- 
nare intendens sed ostendere cupiens, quis ex illis alteri sit preferendus. Nam et mixtus amor 
verus est amor atque laudandus et cunctorum dicitur origo bonorum” (Capellanus apud 
Denomy, p. 149, n. 43). 

© Denomy, p. 177. 
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vayase a vos a tocar 
e vera si su figura 
es oro para dorar. [CG, 11, 468] 


Conventional statements concerning the superficiality of the cancionero 
poetry must be reconsidered in the light of poems like the Carta de amores 
del Conde de Cogentayna para la Condessa, su muger: 

A la muy linda figura 

en quien mi querer adora, 
Condessa de hermosura, 
de Cocentayna sefiora.' 


Far removed from the extravagances of Amadis on the Pefia Pobre is the 
Cancion del Conde de Cifuentes, estando cativo, a su muger: 

La que tengo no es prisién, 

vos soys prisién verdadera, 

ésta tiene lo de fuera, 

vos, sefiora, el coragén.1@ 


In Pinar’s gloss of the ballad Rosa fresca, rosa fresca, the beloved objects 
to the advances of a lover thought to be married: 
dixo lo que no desdigo, 


que érades casado, amigo, 
all4 en tierras de Leén; 


but the lover swears that he was never in Castile or Leén 


sino quando era pequefio, 
que no sabfa de amor. [F-D, 11, 575] 


X. THE NEGATIVE SIDE 


Courtly love has thus come full cycle, a development which in England 
was not accomplished before The Faerie Queene.'* One is tempted to 
attribute this fact to the native realism of Spain, to the persistence of the 
tradition of conjugal tenderness and respect which is manifest in the 
Poema del Cid. Whether or not such an explanation is justified, the 


141 “Ter Spanische Cancionero des Brit. Museums,” ed. Hugo Albert Rennert, Romanische 
Forschungen, x (1899), 94. 

12 Tbid., p. 45. Cf., in F-D, no. 603 (u, 315): ‘‘Esta cAntiga fizo el dicho Alfonso Aluarez, 
por amor e loores de su esposa la postrimera que ouo, que aufa nombre Mayor”; and no. 
608: ‘Esta cdntiga fizo Alfonso Aularez, por rruego del Conde don Pedro Nifio, por amor e 
loores de dofa Beatriz su muger.” 

18 Lewis, pp. 339-344. 
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presence of a realistic current'* which runs parallel to the idealistic 
conception of courtly love is well attested in Spain: 


Sabe el vyno a las vegadas 
en copa muy desygual, 
mas amar a las casadas 

a las vezes sabe mal, 

y bien por este tal juego 
do se paga grand portadgo, 
renuncien todos dél luego, 
que yo no menos lo fago.!* 


The falsity of much that is said is admitted, on occasion, even by the 
lover, as in these lines of Suarez: 


Dezisnos por quexa vuestra 

que mil engafios hazemos; 

mas esta culpa no es nuestra, 

qu’el mismo amor nos muestra 

dezir lo que no sabemos: 

que como con los tormentos 

se condena el malhechor, 

hazemos mil juramentos, 

votos y prometimientos 

con los tormentos d’amor. [CG, 1, 330]"47 


Similar falsity is attributed to the dama: 


...en ningund tienpo la creas, 
Porque quanto mas segura 

en los tus bracos esta, 

y diez mill vezes te jura 


4 Cf. Alfred Jeanroy, La poésie lyrique des troubadours (Toulouse, 1934), 1, 187. 

46 Mario Equicola, speaking of the ingeniosissimi spagnoli, sounds the following warn- 
ing: ‘‘Ma se li sera vetato il lieto viuere, non li sera vetato il presto morire: comencid con 
amore, seguira con fede, continuara con seruire, perseuera con ostinatione, finira con morte 

... : Et mille altre persuasioni, con le quali, o donne, dal vostro proprio elemento che é la 
pudicita e honesta como del pesce |’acqua, tentano trarui a loro appetitti” (op. cit., fol. 213). 
In another place he says to the ladies: ‘‘Non vi moua I’altrui pallore che vi pud esser poi 
causa de rosciore” (fol. 212”). ““The negative note,” says Lewis, ‘“‘is there because Frauen- 
dienst is not the whole of life, or even of love, and yet pretends to be the whole, and then 
suddenly remembers that it is not. The history of courtly love from beginning to end may 
be described as an ‘amorous-odious sonnet,’ a ‘scholar’s love or hatred’”’ (p. 145). 

6 Juego de copas, apropiado a los amores de casadas, CFT, p. 131. 

47 This theme of the falsity of the lover’s protestations is developed at length in Gil 
Polo’s Diana Enamorada, in Origenes de la novela, 11, 393b-394a and 396-396. This is but one 
of many instances of the continuation into the 16th century of 15th-century poetic practice. 
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que por ty de Dios no cura, 
mas te toma que te da; 

y pues que claro te miente, 
porque su cativo seas, 

porque no te desatiente, 
quiérela por acidente, 

y en ningund tienpo la creas.'* 


At other times it was the lady who made sport of those who claimed to be 
dying of sweet sorrow: “Aquf comiengan las obras de Quirés; y esta 
primera es vna que hizo a vna sefiora porque se burlaua de los que dizen 
que se mueren de amores y que estén muertos; no creyendo que tenga 
amor tanto poder de matar a ninguno” (F-D, 11, 283). On other occasions 
it is recognized that both lady and lover are engaged in a game, as when 
Puertocarrero’s dama insists that he has no claims on her: 


Que si confessays verdad, 
no aur4 culpa ni dafio, 
ni vos receleys engafio, 
ni vuestra liberalidad. 
A quitar ociosidad 

os entrastes; 
pues passatiempo buscastes, 
no finjays necessidad, 
que es tocar en liviandad. 
Pero dexémonos desto. 
2Vuestra muger est4 buena? [F-D, 11, 681-682] 


In one amazing poem—the coplas are simply desaforadas—resentment 
caused a reversal, a turning from white to black, which Juan Alfonso de 
Baena included in his Cancionero along with things quintessential, excus- 
ing it, seemingly, in the words which I have underlined: 


Este dezir a manera de diffamacié6n fizo e ordené el dicho Alfonso Alvarez de 
Villasandino contra una duefia d’este reyno, por manera de la afear e deshonrrar, 
por ruego de vn cavallero que gelo rogé muy afyncadamente, por quanto la dicha 
duefia non quiso aceptar sus amores del dicho cavallero: 


commo el usno a la borrica 
vos querrya ennamorar.'4* 


While constancy was a prime tenet of the courtly code, inconstancy, 


“48 Vanegas, in Canc. Brit. Mus., p. 100. 
49 Ed. Francisque-Michel (Leipzig, 1860), 1, 102. 
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by a variation on the paradoxe amoureux, was regarded as inevitable 
when absence intervened: 


porq’ es sabida sentencia 
que los peligros de aussencia 
son enemigos d’amor, 


wrote PerAlvarez d’Ayllén (CG, pp. 115-116), whose words are confirmed 
by Jorge Manrique: 


Quien no estuuiere en presencia, 

no tenga fe en confianga, 

pues son oluido y mudanca 

las condiciones de ausencia. [F-D, 11, 250] 


In the words of Juan Luis Vives: “‘se desgastan las imagenes grabadas en 
la memoria.’”*° In opposition to the conception of the ideal lady as “‘la 
femme vraiment ‘femme,’” of “la femme dans la plénitude de sa maturité,” 
we find in Carvajales an ideal which is the direct opposite. The service 
d’amour is not restful, it is indeed weariness to the flesh: 


Amad, amadores, mujer que non sabe, 

a quien toda cosa parezca ser nueua, 

que quanto mAs sabe mujer, menos vale, 
segund, por exemplo, lo hemos de Eua, 

que luego comiendo el fruto de vida, 
rompiendo el velo de rica ignocencia, 

supo su mal e su gloria perdida; 

guardaos de mujer que ha platica e sciencia. 


Amad, amadores, la tierna edat, 

quando el tiempo requiere natura, 

questa non tiene ninguna crueldat 

nin ofende al amante luenga tristura. [F-D, 11, 608] 


The contradictions of courtly love, its positive and its negative side, 
are summed up in a dezir of Ferrant Sanchez (CB, no. 534), in which he 
sings “‘maravillandose del Amor e de los nombres que le ponen las gentes, 
ca los unos le disen bein e los otros le disen mal”’: 


Unos te llaman constante 
e perfeto sabidor, 

e otros trasechador 

é mudable ynorante: 
otros disen que bastante 


189 Tratado del alma, p. 96. 
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eres para rey sagrado, 
otros que de enforcado 
te veen mis espetante. 


XI. BEAUTY 


Denomy, in his definition of fin’ amors (n. 4, above) speaks of it as 
“arising from the contemplation of the beauty of the beloved.” Long 
before Bembo, Castiglione, and Leén Hebreo, beauty was held by Spani- 
ards to be preéminent among the causes of love. This is proclaimed by 
Juan Rodriguez de la Camara: “éQuién negara ser en la vista de las donas 
una oculta diuinidat que, por la diuina mano en su criagién le seyendo 
infussa, las partes donde el su rayo alcanga en un subito plazer enciende, 
que non paresce de humana, mas de diuina luz descender?’”"™' And we 
read in the Grisel y Mirabella of Juan de Flores: ‘Pues en aquestos 
comedios ass{ como su edat crecfa, crecfan y dublauan las gracias de su 
beldat en tanto grado que qualquiere hombre dispuesto a amar, asi 
como la mirasse, le era forcado de ser preso de su amor: que por su causa 
venian a perder las vidas.’’®? This conception was Platonic, but it had 
been adopted at a very early date by Christian theologians: ‘‘Pulchro e 
buono esser il medesmo Thomas afferma: Scoto disse il buono e bello 
esser vn medesmo. . . . L’uno e !’altro da Augustino la sententia tolse.’”"™ 
Typical of its poetical expression are these lines from Gémez Manrique: 


Con la beldad me prendistes, 

con la gracia me robastes, 

con la bondad me feristes 

al punto que me mirastes. [F-D, 11, 13] 


151 Obras, pp. 89-90. 

182 4 pud Barbara Matulka, The Novels of Juan de Flores and their European Diffusion 
(New York, 1931), p. 334. Cf. Fray Luis de Granada, Introduccién del Simbolo de la Fe, 1, 
xxii, §2: ‘‘.. . la hermosura de alguna criatura . . . basta muchas veces para trastornar el 
seso de un hombre, y para hacerle caer en cama, y a veces perder la vida.” Cf. Vives, 
Tratado del alma, pp. 230-231: ‘‘Asf{ como por las obras juzgamos de la bondad interior, pen- 
samos que es la cara imagen del alma, y por eso amamos naturalmente a quien es her- 
moso. . . . Es natural que la belleza de los cuerpos represente y en cierto modo ofrezca ante 
nuestra vida la de las almas en su cadencia, elegancia, proporcién y armonfa. . . . Por eso, 
nuestra alma tiende hacia la hermosure cual a cosa semejante; en ella ve expresado corporal- 
mente . . . lo que ya Dios la otorgé espiritualmente.” 

183 Equicola, fol. 82”. Cf. Wechssler, Das Kulturproblem, 1, 373, and Fray Juan de 
Pineda, Primera Parte de los treynta y cinco Didlogos familiares de la Agricultura christiana 
(Salamanca, 1589), 11, fol. 22: ‘Del amor comin y sensual trahe Theodoreto [c. 396-458 
A.D.] para dezir que el principio del amor es la vista, y que con esperanga cresce, y con la 
memoria recibe nutrimento, y con el vso se conserua ... y sin andar por enigmas enten- 
deremos que el amor es efecto de la voluntad que se aficiona a lo bueno, y ésta tal aficién y 
deseo de gozar de lo bueno Ilamamos amor. . . . ” Cf. Frank G. Halstead, ‘‘The Optics of 
Love: Note on a Concept of Atomistic Philosophy in the Theatre of Tirso de Molina,” 
PMLA, tv (1943), 108-121. 
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In another poem, the same writer declares: 


Vuestra beldad escogida 

causa que seays asi, 

no queriendo, bien querida 

de muchos e mas de mi. [F-D, 11, 21] 


His nephew Jorge Manrique is no less explicit: 


i Qué gran aleue hizieron 

mis ojos, y qué traycién, 

por vna vista que os vieron 
venderos mi coragén! [F-D, 11, 240] 


So also Soria: 


que de la contemplacién 
ha de nascer la passié6n. [F-D, 11, 261] 


And Juan de Duejnas: 
Ca sin breuage amoroso 
como ya fué don Tristan, 
gentil senyora, sabran 
que vuestro gesto hermoso 
me conquist6 por tal via, 
que Dios nunca me dé bien 
si siento en el mundo, quien 
mas de grado seruiria. [F-D, 11, 202] 


A similar confession is found in the anonymous Questién de amor: 
Mis ojos c’an sido la puerta y escala 


por do hermosura hirié con sus tiros, 
éstos m’an hecho, sefiora, seruiros.™ 


A dissenting voice is found in the ‘‘Cancién de Sazedo, diziendo qu’el 
corag6n tiene la culpa de auerse catiuado, y no los ojos’’(CG, no. 350). 
The case may have been similar to that considered by Equicola: ‘‘Non- 
dimeno non negamo le non belle con accostumati modi e bei costumi 
poter se fare amare”’ (fol. 166). 

Still another cause of love is stressed in the cancioneros: Fortune, Fate, 
the influence of the heavenly bodies, which, to be sure, may be indirect 
causes of love acting through the instrumentality of beauty. This idea 


4 Ed. cit., p. 71a. In the Cércel de amor (p. 2a) the allegorical figure Deseo carried with 
him an ymagen which is analogous to Cupid’s arrows: ‘‘y con la hermosura desta ymagen 
causo las aficiones y con ellas quemo las vidas.” Indeed, Laureano says to Laureola: ‘‘tu 
hermosura causé el aficién, y el aficién el deseo, y el deseo la pena” (p. 6b). It ir beauty that 
causes the sudden surrender of Elisena in the A madis, a surrender so overwhelming that she 
was ready to “‘caer en la peor y mds baja parte de su deshonra” (1, 18.) Mario Equicola re- 
ports that Juvenal ‘“‘como vn prodigio scriue di vn cieco inamorato”’ (fol. 182). 
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also is Platonic: ‘‘Platonici dicono,” writes Equicola, ‘‘esser necessaria 
cognitione e conuenientia de Idea, Genio e Stella a princio d’amore. . . . 
Noi non negamo in conseruatione d’amori, similitudine de natura e 
costumi hauer possanza, ma nelli principii poter solo belleza e gratia” 
(fol. 124). Fortune and the stars are linked together as co-causes by Lope 
Stufiga: 

Mis males eran nascidos 

ante de mi nascimiento, 

en los signos de sabidos 

e planeta de perdidos 

fué mi triste fundamiento; 

e la rueda de Fortuna, 

con el signo mAs esquiuo, 

con la m4s menguante luna, 

me fadaron en la cuna 

para ser vuestro captiuo. [F-D, 11, 593]!* 


“Ordené mi ventura que me enamorase de Laureola,” declares the lover 
in the Cércel de amor (p. 3b). For Amadfs, the love of Oriana had been 
predetermined, as if it were a knightly quest: “a él y no a otro era dado 
de amar persona tan sefialada en el mundo” (1, 240). And Juan Rodriguez 
de la Camara makes much of the influence of the stars: “¢Et qué acto 
mas fuerte que resistir, segund resisten con pura virtud, a la influencia de 
los cuerpos celestiales, a las falsas lagrimas e a la fuerga del. . . bien 
compuesto fablar del engafioso amante?’”* Narcis Vifioles personifies 
these various forces as Nature: 


Tuyo soy, pues que Natura 
para ti me hizo ser. [CG, 11, 155] 


Nature is Natura naturans (as opposed to Natura naturata) of the Scho- 
lastics. This creative power of the universe is the instrument through 
which God works his will: 


si dizes que soy ageno 
niegas lo que hizo Dios.'*? 


Similar creative power belongs to Fortune,"* and Fortuna, like Ventura, 
like Natura, is an instrument of the Divine Will. 


18% Equicola says, addressing Fortuna: “‘nella tua occulta potentia si riserua che li indegni 
amanti amati ed odiati sian li degni” (fol. 119”). 

1% Obras, p. 99. Of the stars Equicola says: “‘questa potentia si pud con ragione vencere; 
e chi é pid de ragione capace e participe, meglio la vince”’ (fol. 123”). Cf. Vives, p. 155. 

87 [d., ibid., pp. 156-157. St. Thomas says: ‘‘Natura in sua operatione Dei operationem 
imitatur.” See Leo Spitzer, ‘‘Zur ‘Celestina,’” Zeitsch. f. rom. Philologie, u (1930), 239. 

188 “Ta favorable Fortuna / vos hizo muy generosa” (G. Manrique, F-D, no. 334); ‘Esta 
{i-e., Fortune] avos fizo més bella / de quantas yo vi jam4s (G. Manrique, F-D, no. 359). For- 
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XII. REASON 


Beauty is truth, truth beauty, and beauty is the cause of love. Fortune 
and Nature, also operative in love’s ups and downs, are instruments of 
Providence. We would thus seem to be free from the paradoxe amoureux 
and love would appear to be the child of the highest faculty of the human 
soul, reason. In some few cases the poets so represent it. ete these is 
Juan Alvarez Gato: 


Esta quen virtud sarrea, 
que robé mi coracén, 
pues en ella bien senplea, 
por ella mi mote sea 
Sojuzgado por razén 
pues quen vos se conformaron 

estas dos desabenidas: 

la beldad y la cordura. [F-D, 1, 224] 


The same harmony of desire and reason is expressed by Doria: 


Ageno so, no so mfo, 
pues me gufo, 
perdida la libertad, 
por do va la voluntad, 
que es de la razén desufo: 
avnque por vos, 
tan preciosa os hizo Dios, 
que el aficién 
es conuertida en razén 
y no son dos. [F-D, 11, 257] 


Santillana is likewise free from the conflict. He surrenders his free will 
only to find that it still is free, that razén and aficién are compatible. Here 
is the last tercet of his Soneto xiv, of Dantesque tendencies: 


EI andar suyo es con tal reposo, 
honesto e manso, e su continente, 





tune and Nature work together: ‘‘Fortuna no discrepante, / y sabia naturaleza, / tales dos 
vuestro semblante / fabricaron sin pereza” (Santillana, CG, 1, 93-94). God and Fortune co- 
operate: “pero Dios et la fortuna / en este tiempo dotaron / muchas de grant fermosura” 
(Luna Condestable, CPal, p. 284). God and Fate cooperate: “Bien veo que es locura / amar 
e non ser amado, / mas segiin Dios e ventura / nasce todo ombre fadado” (Alfonso En- 
riquez, ibid., p. 184). 

16° Much remains to be said on Fortune and Fate in the siglo XV. The data which I have 
collected are well summed up in these words of the 16th-century Antonio de Torquemada: 
“Tenfa encima del arco de la puerta principal una letra que decfa: ‘Morada de la Fortuna,’ 
a quien por permisién divina muchas de las cosas corporales son subjetas.” (Colloguios 
Satiricos, in Origenes de la novela, p. 571a). 
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que, libre, vivo en su captividad.'* 


But the paradox returns. Other poets, in overwhelming number, 
represent love as the child of the appetitive faculty, the voluntad, ever at 
enmity with reason. Tapia writes: 


Es amor vna visién 

que quan presto se figura, 
tan presto desaparesce; 
aficién y no razén, 

vn bulto de hermosura 
que los ojos entristesce. 


Es vn doblado dolor, 

es vn senzillo plazer, 

nascido del dessear: 

éste, sefiora, es amor, 

tan liuiano de perder 

quan penoso de ganar. [F-D, 11, 442] 


The contrast between voluntad and razén is clarified by Gdmez Manrique 
in his Regimiento de principes: 


Voluntad quiere folganga, 

quiere vicios, alegrias, 

y fazer noches los dias, 

posponiendo la tenpranga: 

no procura grande fama, 

menosprecia la salud; 

la raz6n es vna dama 

que grandes honores ama 

y corre tras la virtud. [F-D, 11, 121]'* 


160 Obras, p. 281. Cf. Santa Fe in CPal, pp. 336-337. 

161 Cf. Equicola, fol. 123%: ‘‘Molti e molte se han date ad arbitrio d’amore, lasciando de 
ragione il freno”; and fol. 213: ‘“‘Sappiate che le passioni amorose vigor pigliano sempre, 
pongono sotto piedi senno e prudentia, e quanto pid vigor piglia amore, tanto il senno vien 
meno, e l’intelletto manca.” Cf. Lewis, p. 218: “Gower, as well as another, is faced with this 
necessity [of recantation]. For him, as for Chaucer, the love which he celebrates is a sin, and 
in the lover Will has usurped dominionover Resoun”;and pp. 121-122:‘‘Reason is almost the 
only character in the poem who remains the same in Jean de Meun’s continuation as she 
was in Guillaume’s original. In both writers some of the best passages are put in her mouth 
and in both she speaks to rebuke the lover for the enterprise which he has undertaken. In 
Jean de Meun there is some confused struggle . . . to follow the poets of Chartres in their 
attempt to find a solution for the conflict between the courtly and the Christian ideals; but 
in Guillaume de Lorris there is no conflict. His hero has no reply to Reason beyond a wilful 
sic volo sic iubeo. . . . He gives to Reason exactly the function which she had in the Lance- 
lot: to speak the truth and not be heard.” See Vives’s chapters on “‘La Raz6n,” “El Juicio,” 
“La Voluntad,” and ‘‘De Ambos Géneros de Amor Indistintamente,” and Alexo Vanegas, 
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Don Francisco de Castilla confesses: 


mber, y aunque veo que me dafia, 
ver at dulce voluntad destierra 
a la raz6n. [CG, 11, 390] 


“Menos mal seria morir,” writes Carvajales, 





que non tal vida vivir, 
do rige la voluntad, 
sujeta raz6n e bondad. [F-D, 11, 619] 


Other confessions are not lacking. Gonzalo Carrillo: 


q 
El amor lo que procura 

contradize la razén, 

y lo que el seso assegura 

no lo consiente passi6én; 

por donde mis males van 

ganando siempre comigo, 

. pues amor y el seso est4n 

nique Ta en gran debate consigo. [CG, 11, 389] 











And Fernadn Pérez de Gusman: 


Virtud e delectacién 

nunca entran so vn techo, 

| @ poca participacién 

han honestad e prouecho; 

tempranga e ambicién 

nunca jazen en vn lecho, 

la voluntad e razén 

no caben en poco trecho. [F-D, 1, 587] 


In this conflict reason may, and on occasion does, have the better part. 
' She comes to the aid of Juan de Mena: 
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mpre, | Como en vando quebrantado 
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this | 9 quando asoma la vandera 
y oe = del socorro deseado, 
a asy fuy yo consolado 
ern quando vi muy derrond6én 
n. In las sefias de la Razén 
their asomar por el collado. 
; but 
vilful Agonia del transito de la muerte, NBAE, xvi, 120a, 224a; Francisco de Osuna, Tercer abece- 
vant dario espiritual, ibid., p. 321; Alonso de Madrid, Arte para servir a Dios, ibid., pp. 598-599, 
co, : 608-609. Wechssler says:‘‘die Mittel zu diesem allem in der Schulpsychologie der Zeit erlernt 
gas, | worden sind” (Das Kultur problem, 1, 373). 
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Voluntad falls back, 


ca do mengua la firmeza 
temor crece la sospecha; 


and 
quanto mAs ella refuye, 


mAs se acerca la Raz6n. [F-D, 1, 123] 


Yet voluntad is a formidable enemy, 


Ca no puede ser, notad, 
rey sefior, esto que digo, 
otro mayor enemigo 

que la mesma voluntad; 
ésta siempre nos guerrea, 
ésta siempre nos conbate 
con deseos que desea, 
nunca cesa su pelea 

nin afloxa el debate.'* 


Hernando de Luduefia admonishes: 


pueda tanto la razén 
que saque la voluntad 


de la sojucién del yerro. [F-D, 11, 727] 


This is in keeping with the doctrine of the freedom of the will: 


Y en d&ndonos ser humano, 
dié Dios franca libertad 

para elegir mal o sano; 

diénos la sensualidad 

con las riendas en la mano: 
porque en nuestra mano vaya 
si corre tras afectién 

que tropiece y que no caya, 

y avn mAs, que se tenga a raya 
con el freno de raz6n.18 


Don Francisco de Castilla recognizes his own responsibility in his en- 


slavement to Don Amor: 


1@ Gé6mez Manrique, F-D, u1, 118. 


1683 Pedro de Cartagena, F-D, 11, 509. Mario Equicola, fol. 72’, divides human love into 
two classes: naturale (love of man toward God, love between the soul and the body, de- 
sire for what is good for self, children, etc.) and accidentale, or ‘“‘quello che viene da elettione 
e libero arbitrio.” The latter has two divisions: honesto (“amare quanto si deue e como”), and 
inhonesto, which is concerned only with the “‘sensitiua forma et volupta.” Errors in amor 
accidentale are: love of ‘‘i] male in luogo del bene,” excessive love of ‘‘quel che non deuemo,” 


and insufficient love of ‘‘quel che sommamente amar deuemo.” 
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Bien sé yo que bien sabria, 
quando de verdad quisiese, 
defenderme, 
si por la tibieza mia 
mi defensa si no fuesse 
tan inerme. [CG, 11, 291] 


But reason may “pander to will,’”’ may allow herself, in her encounters 
with sensuality,’* to be blinded. Fray Ifigo de Mendoza represents 
Reason as jousting with Sensualidad: 








mas con sus tizones rojos 
y con su saber profundo, 
la que biue por antojos 
didéle en medio de los ojos 
el mayor golpe del mundo. 


a ea ee 


Con tal fuerca y maestrfa, 

tal rigor y omezillo, 

la herié con su profia, 

que por los ojos no via 

mas que por el colodrillo; 

y viendo que el accidente 

la cegaua por de dentro 

comenc¢é en continente 

en la manera syguiente 

a ferirla con su encuentro. [F-D, 1, 89] 


Gémez Manrique recognizes a similar situation in his own experience: 


No vos loo por amores, 

; que la ley no lo consiente, 

mas porque vuestros valores 

son ynmensos ciertamente; 

tanto que dan ocasién, 

fablando con vos verdad, 

a non poder la raz6n 

contrastar la voluntad. [F-D, 11, 14-15] 








sa In such cases the lover surrenders his freedom, loses the action of his 

14 Cf. Vives, p. 104: ‘‘Pero el pecado cubrié nuestra mente de grandes y muy densas nie- 

; blas, por lo qual se malearon aquellas rectas normas.” Through the Fall, man lost his “‘jus- 

> into ticia primitiva.” This can be restored in part through the intervention of Divine Grace. So 

jy de- | inthe Amadis (u, 234): “‘Y enesto . . . podéis ver a qué tampoco [read a qué tan poco] basta 

Hione la fuerza del seso humano, cuando aquel alto Sefior, aflojadas las riendas, alzada la mano, 

and apartando su gracia permite que el juicio del hombre en su libre poder quede, por donde os 

eed /  ser4 manifiesto si los grandes estados . . . pueden ganados y gobernados ser con la discrecién 
mo, ig 


y diligencia de los mortales; o si faltando su divina gracia, la gran soberbia, la gran codicia, 
la muchedumbre de las armadas gentes, son bastantes para le sostener.” 
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libre albedrio, and is no longer his own master. Costana describes his 
lady: 

Si otras sefas agora 

quereys por mas certidumbre, 

es aquella a quien adora 

la libertad por sefiora, 

y le da su seruidumbre. [CG, 1, 326] 


As described by Juan de Flores: ‘‘el apartarme de amor no seria en m; 
mano, porque ya en mi voluntad di lugar a mi liberatd que ageno senyorio 
la possea.’’® And by the Condestable de Portugal: ‘‘Asi que, desesperado, 
con muy afamada deliberacién tuve por conclusi6n, vista la desesperaciin 
que seguia e la crueldat de aquella a quien mi libre alvedrio, seyendo yo 
libre, me fizo captivo, que alguna causa nin raz6n posefa de vevir contento 
de cuanto penando pasaba.’’!® 
When in this struggle reason is the loser, love becomes: 


Triumpho de los pecados, 
destierro de la razén.'§7 


Reason is helpless against love: 


E pues tales majias tiene 
que do le plaze herir 
ni vale seso ni ciencia.'®* 


Don Francés Carros Pardo puts these words in the mouth of the amadores: 


De que vencedora queda 

voluntad, que es nuestra guia, 
maté a raz6n que biuia, 

ni vemos qu’el muerto pueda 

ser biuo como solfa. [CG, 11, 130]'6° 


Thus love subdues all: 


aquesto sdélo sentid: 
que no basta discregién 
ni corac¢én a la lid, 


16 4 pud Matulka, p. 335. 166 Sdtira de felice e infelice vida, p. 59. 

167 Juan del Encina, CG, 11, 27. 

168 Hernando de Ludueiia, F-D, 1, 728. Cf. the Tractado que fizo el Tostado . . . cémo al 
ome es necesario amar: ‘Hermano, reprehendfsteme porque amor de muger me turbé, 0 
poco menos desterré de los términos de la raz6n” (Optisculos literarios, p. 221). 

169 Cf. Calisto, Cel., 1, 122: ‘Pues sabe que esta mi pena e fluctuoso dolor no se rige por 
raz6n”’; and Delicado, La lozana Andaluza [1528] (Buenos Aires, 1942), p. 180: ‘‘ . . . porque 
sé en qué caen estas cosas, porque no solamente el amor es mal que atormenta a las criaturas 
racionales, mas a las bestias priva de s{ mismas; si no, veldo por esa gata, que ha tres dias 
que no me dexa dormir, que ni come ni bebe, ni tiene reposo.” 
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que desatent6 a Dauid 
y enloquesc¢ié a Salomén.'7° 


Even Santillana, in whose Bias contra Fortuna the vir sapiens lives by 


reason, 
atque metus omnes, et inexorabile Fatum 
subjecit pedibus strepitumque Acherontis avari, 


—even Santillana alleges in his favor “la comin materia de los fados, 
ventura, sygnos, e planetas, rreprobada por la Santa Madre Yglesia 
e por aquellos en que Dios did sentydo, seso, e juyzio natural, e enten- 
dimiento rracional,” a doctrine against which the Archpriest of Talavera 
inveighs in his Corbacho, ‘‘por quanto algunos quieren dezir, que sy aman- 
do pecan, que su fado o ventura ge lo procuraron.’’!”! In his Soneto vi he 
asks, ‘‘que qué fara él a la ordenanga de de arriba; conviene a saber, de 
los fados, a los quales ninguno de los mortales non puede facer resistencia 
nin contradecir’’: 
For ventura diras, ¥dola mfa, 
que a ti non place del mi perdimiento; 
antes repruebas mi loca proffa. 
Di, gqué faremos al ordenamiento 
de Amor, que priva toda sefioria, 
e rige e manda nuestro entendimiento? [Obras, p. 275] 


Such confessions of defeat are another form of truancy. Gomez Man- 
rique, in his continuation of Juan de Mena’s Coplas contra los pecados 
mortales (F-D, 1, 147) “‘aconseja que la razén se siga e no la voluntad”’: 


Si del luxurioso fuego 

te sentieres acender, 

no le dexes aprender, 

amigo, yo te lo ruego; 

mas luego lo mata, luego, 

con agua de castidad, 

no prouando voluntad 

ni de veras ni de juego. [F-D, 1, 148]'? 


170 Fray Ifigo de Mendoza, F-D, 1, 4. Cf. Amadis: ‘‘Sefior . . . , mi juicio no puede resistir 
aquellos mortales deseos, de quien cruelmente es atormentado” (1, 127). 

iM Ed. cit., p. 4. 

18 Cf. Equicola (fol. 211): “‘Li primi im peti de natura in tutto vencersi dalla adolescentia 
non pur difficile, ma impossibile credemo: Poscia chel intelletto dalla esperientia et vso con- 
firmato piglia forza, lasciata la terra al ciel si pud (como deue) inalzare, e qualunche a si 
sublime et alto volo non se apparecchia, quanto erre e quanto sia degno di reprensione si 
pud comprendere.” In other words, man lives by more than the natural legge. Both parts of 
this statement are in agreement with the teaching of St. Thomas. As for the second part: 
“Et, de cette maniére, c’est l’intelligence qui meut la volonté; car le bien percu par |’intel- 
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The struggle is difficult: 


muy difficil, digo yo, 

diga impossible quien osa, 
vencer la muy poderosa 
natura que Dios cri6.!¥ 


Yet victory, through Ja gran caridad divina, is always possible: 


Los deseos sensuales 

en el cuerpo humano son 
montes, setos y zarzales, 
Arboles perjudiciales 

que impiden nuestra razén. 
Mas porque éstas!”* muy afna 
nuestra pasién las revesa,'” 
la gran caridad divina,'” 

que jams se desatina, 

es el alano'”’ de presa.!78 


Defeat is shameful: 


Jamas los deleytes me parescieron dignos de nobleza, porque quanto son mayores 
y mAs continuos, tanto mAs las fuerzas del 4nimo abaten y suprimen.’”* No es 
otra cosa deleyte, dize Tulio, saluo alegre mouimiento en los sentidos por la 





ligence est l’objet de la volonté, qui la meut par mode de fin.” As for the first part: “Il s’en- 
suit que la volonté, par mode d’agent, doit mouvoir a leurs actes toutes les puissances de 
lame, sauf les forces naturelles de la partie végétative qui ne sont point soumises a notre 
libre arbitre’—Thomas Pégues, Commentaire francais littéral de la Somme Théologique de 
Saint Thomas d’ Aquin, tv, Traité de l'homme (Toulouse, 1909), p. 572. Cf. Summa, p. 1, 
Q. 83, A. 4: “liberum arbitrium nihil aliud est quam voluntas,” and Pégues, vol. cit., p. 602: 
“la volonté et le libre arbitre ne sont pas deux puissances, mais une seule.” 

173 Fernén Pérez de Guzmén, F-D, 1, 579. On the need for this struggle, cf. G6mez Man- 
rique, F-D, 11, 121, and Fray Ifiigo de Mendoza, F-D, 1, 93. 

114 “Estas” are fe and esperanza. 

1% The meaning is: Reason is reliable only through grace; man may otherwise use it to 
sin with. 

18 La gran caridad divina is divine grace. 

17 The alano is la perfecta caridad (see p. 15). 

178 Monterta espiritual . . . en que la razin caza a la voluntad, in Diego SAnchez de Bada- 
joz, Recopilacién en metro (Badajoz, 1910),1, 17. In the Amadis (1,249-250), Angriote is mar- 
ried to his beloved after having shown great forbearance in not abusing her weakness at a 
time when it would have been impossible for her to resist him. So great was this forbear- 
ance, says the author, “que podemos decir que Dios . . . quiso que una tan gran resistencia 
hecha por la razén contra su voluntad tan desordenada, que sin aquel mérito que é] merecfa y 
tanto deseaba, no quedasse.” 

179 Juan de Lucena, Libro de Vida beata, in Optisculos literarios, p. 151. 
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suauidat del cuerpo; o segtin los estoycos, soleuanto de fnimo sin razén.'*° gPuede 
ser cosa m&s longe del sumo bien?!# 
XIII. CONCLUSION 

In the foregoing pages the conception of amor-gentileza has been shown 
to coincide in its major aspects with the conception of fin’ amors intro- 
duced by the troubadours, a conception which was highly specia‘ized and 
“thoroughly foreign to human nature in general” and to the religious and 
moral teachings of Christianity.’® It was a loftily conceived love of 
desire. Its moving stimulus was the beauty and virtue of the beloved, 
yet it was not Platonic. Desire grew in intensity and led from “pure” to 
“mixed” love, from sight to touch to possession (Oriana). Humility and 
courtesy were fundamental characteristics. The blasphemous “religion 
of love’”’ was a normal concomitant. The frequently adulterous character 
of this love of desire (Macias) and its frequent scorn of marriage (Meli- 
bea), though appearing side by side with Christian courtship and mar- 
riage and destined to yield place to them, explain the palinodes (“qué 
salsa para pecar’”’) which numerous poets included among their works. 
The various types of paradoxe amoureux—gentileza as against secreto, 
the bels semblans as against the palpable galardén, love as the child and as 
the enemy of reason, love as the source of joy and of despair—are evi- 
dences of the contradictions inseparable from such a conception of love. 
Yet withal it was an ideal which governed the lives of generations of men 
and women and as such it is our duty to understand it. It was indeed 
often a game, a pastime, a sinful passion, a surrendering of man’s dignity, 
a truancy. It was also a symbol of worldly virtue, a refinement of the 
emotions, and, in its highest and purest form, it could become an ap- 
proach, as in some poems of Santillana, to what Equicola calls amor 
angelico. Noble and ignoble, it was a thing to be sought after and to be 
shunned, a source of inspiration and of escarmiento. The extent to which 
the same concepts and preoccupations carry over into the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries must be left for another study.'® 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


180 This is the doctrine of St. Thomas as well as of the Stoics. Cf. above, n. 47, and 
Pégues, pp. 553-554: “En fin, l’appétit sensible ne peut jamais mettre en branle la faculté 
motrice extérieure, si "homme est dans son état normal et en parfaite possession de ses di- 
verses facultés sans que la volonté délibérée ait donné son consentement.” 

181 Lucena, p. 188. 182 Denomy, p. 206. 

183 Cf, Calder6n: “‘Yo vi una hermosura, y yo / la amé, Don Juan, tan a un tiempo / todo, 
que entre ver y amar, / aun no sé cu4l fué primero. / Rendido ostenté finezas, / constante 
sufri desprecios, / fino merecf favores, / celoso lloré tormentos; / que éstas son las cuatro 
edades / de cualquier amor’’—Comedias de Calderén, ed. Hartzenbusch (Madrid, 1925), 1, 
462 





MORE DATA ON GAUTIER D’ARRAS 
By F. A. G. CowPER 


AUTIER has been known to scholarship only as the author of two 

romances, the Eracle (of 6,593 verses) and the J/le et Galeron (oi 
6,592). In the prologues and epilogues to these works he mentions a 
number of illustrious patrons and sheds some light, though a rather dim 
one, on his own personality. From what he says there, it is possible to 
date the two romances approximately, so that we know the years of his 
adult life. The poet claims friendship with Count Baudouin of Hainaut, 
identified as Baudouin V, brother-in-law and successor of Philip of Flan- 
ders; Count Thibaut of Blois, grand seneschal of Louis VII of France; 
Marie de Champagne, daughter of Louis and Eleanor of Aquitaine and 
sister-in-law of Thibaut; and Beatrice of Burgundy, second wife of 
Frederick Barbarossa, emperor of Germany. Anyone familiar with the 
political friendships and enmities of the time will wonder at the wide 
acquaintance and patronage Gautier claims. 

Aside from his own statements, there has been no known reference to 
the poet other than that of Guyot de Provins in his Bible, where he 
mentions “Gautier d’Arras qui fist d’Eracle,”’ and Otte’s Middle High 
German adaptation called the Eraclius.! But there has come to my atten- 
tion a series of documents containing the name of a Gualterus de Atrebato 
or Gualterus atrebatensis (the Latin equivalent of Gautier d’Arras), who 
lived in Flanders at the same time as our poet. Over one hundred known 
acts of Philip of Flanders and nobles of his court bear this name among 
the witnesses mentioned in their texts, and the Cartulary of the Abbey 
of St. Vaast at Arras shows him as the holder of at least seventeen fiefs 
belonging to the abbey. It is not probable that there would be two men of 
the same name at the court of Flanders at the same time. If there were, 
they would have been carefully distinguished, as were, for instance, in 
an act of Philip of 1176 the witnesses ‘Robert avoué de Béthune et Robert 
le jeune [Junior] fils de l’avoué” (Coppieters, No. 137, p. 53). It is the 
purpose of this article to try to prove the poet identical with the official. 

The poet Gautier mentioned Count Baudouin as a good friend. The 
witness Gautier is a co-signer with Baudouin in several chartes.2? Count 
Philip was a vassal of the king of France, but held some fiefs from Bar- 


1 See my articles: ‘“‘The New Manuscript of Jile et Galeron,” MP, xvi1t (March 1921), 
601-608; ‘The Sources of Iile et Galeron,” MP, xx (August 1922), 35-44; ‘‘Gautier d’Arras 
and Provins,” RR, xx11 (Oct-Dec. 1931), 291-300. 

? Between 1176 and 1184 Gautier’s name appears with Baudouin V on eight acts: nos. 
52 and 99 are acts of Baudouin; in no. 67 both Baudouin and Gautier are witnesses; and 
acts 64, 65, 81, 86, and 88 are acts of Philip confirmed by Baudouin. 
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barossa. The poet wavered about whether to dedicate his //le et Galeron 
to Thibaut, seneschal of Louis, or to Beatrice, wife of Barbarossa. He 
says that he began the Eracle for Thibaut, was urged by Marie de Cham- 
pagne to continue, and completed it for Baudouin. 

Let us examine some of these documents, the larger number of which 
are dated. Almost all of those undated can be placed within close limits 
by internal evidence. The numbers in my text refer to a complete chrono- 
logical list appended to this article. It does not seem necessary to present 
here an analysis of each document. Only those containing information 
particularly enlightening to the details of Gautier’s life will be cited 
separately or in any detail. The appended list contains information about 
the date and location of the document. 

The earliest dated act in which Gautier is mentioned is of the year 1160: 
actum Balpalmis anno incarnati verbi dei M.c.Lx. It is a charte of Philip 
concerning a gift of Amolricus de Hapleincort to the church of Ste Marie 
of Bapaume, with Galterus attrebatensis among the witnesses. My author- 
ity is the record in Moreau® (Lxx, 65) copied from the “‘dépdét des chartes 
de l’abbaye noble d’Avenes les Arras,” October 18, 1768. The parchment 
itself seems to have disappeared and I have found no other record of it. 
The next act is of 1161. Though Gautier is not a witness, he is therein 
mentioned as a property-holder. It concerns disputes between the Chap- 
ter of Arras Cathedral and the Abbey of St. Vaast. Bishop Godescalc 
gives the decision of four abbots chosen as arbiters. The first dispute 
mentioned was over property in Baudimont (mons balduini), a suburb of 
Arras where Gautier held property which was a fief of St. Vaast (in parte 
quam Walterus de Atrebato tenebat).* We may assume from this refer- 
ence that Gautier was at that time an adult, and well known. 


3 Jacob-Nicolas Moreau (1717-1804). When Avocat des Finances, he obtained authoriza- 
tion to establish a collection of ‘‘les titres et les monuments de histoire francaise.” With 
the collaboration of La Curne de Sainte-Palaye and a number of Benedictines of the Con- 
gregation of S.-Maur, the civil and ecclesiastical archives of the provinces, royal courts, 
towns, churches, abbeys, chateaux, and private collections were visited. Copies were made 
of about 40,000 pieces on the history of France from the 7th to the 18th centuries. They 
form the first 284 volumes of the collection which comprises 1,834 volumes. There is only a 
partial record of MSS located in Paris, and in Flanders and the Netherlands. The papers of 
Sainte-Palaye (1697-1781) are included in the collection: Some of the documents therein 
reproduced have since been lost by fire, theft, or war. The principal copyists of the docu- 
ments concerned in this article were Dom Grenier and Dom Queinsert. See H. Omont, Jn- 
ventaire de la Collection Moreau (Paris: A. Picard, 1891). 

* De Loisne, Le Cartulaire du Chapitre d’Arras publié ou analysé avec extraits textuels 
@’aprés le manuscrit de la Bibliothéque Nationale par Cte Auguste de Loisne (Arras, 1897). 
Académie d’Arras, No. 29, pp. 23-24: ‘‘ . . . Prima igitur querela fuit, pro territorio Baldu- 
ini Montis, in quo abbas Sancti Vedasti, in parte illa, que fundus ejus erat, et in parte quam 
Walterus de Atrebato tenebat, hospites noviter habitare constituerat, etc.” This is the so- 
called Livre Blanc. 
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After this reference there is a period of five years in which there is no 
dated record of Gautier. There is one undated act which Taillar® ascribes 
to the year 1160, but it contains the names of two witnesses whose pres- 
ence makes it likely that it belongs much later, probably 1168. In the 
Coppieters Regestes,* where we find fifty-one of the documents which 
bear Gautier’s name, there are recorded twenty-eight acts during those 
years. On some of these at least we would expect to find his name. It 
is noteworthy that it does occur on only two, and those of 1166. In al! 
probability he was out of the country. We may be permitted to speculate 
as to where he was and what he was doing during that period. Was he 
at the courts of Paris, Champagne, or Blois? Was he in Italy or the 
Levant? If he were the poet, was he writing his romances? These years 
include the earliest date accepted as possible for the composition of the 
Eracle (1165) and shortly precede that generally ascribed to the Ille et 
Galeron (1167). 

The next year in which there is a dated act mentioning Gautier is 
1166. In that year there are five acts, all documents of Philip of Flanders. 
The two most important contain the names of Thierry and Philip and 
over a score of the great nobles of Flanders; they confirm general privileges 
previously granted and belong to the ten-year period in which Thierry 
shared his power with his son Philip as he approached the end of his life. 

From 1166 to 1185 there is at least one act per year in which Gautier is 
mentioned. In most of these he is a witness. Some of these acts concern 
disputes between nobles and abbeys over lands, canals, fishing rights, 
mills, roads, and bridges. Others are confirmations of donations or acts 
of foundation. Twenty-three name the place where signed: Arras, Lille, 
Hesdin, Roye, Villers-Cotteréts, Ruhout, Nieppe, Bapaume, Nivelle, 
Amiens, and Aire are mentioned. The place is easily inferred in other 
cases. Some acts are found only in cartularies. Many survive in the origi- 
nal as well, some even in both copies of a chirograph.’ These acts are usu- 
ally witnessed by the Count and sometimes the Countess, the seneschal 
(dapifer), the chamberlain, constable, treasurer, chancellor, the prévét 


5 Eugéne Taillar, Recherches pour servir a I’Histoire de l’ Abbaye de Saint-Vaast d’Arras. 
Jusqu’d la fin du XI Te siecle (Arras, 1859-60), Mémoires de l’Académie d’ Arras, xxx1, 171- 
601. He gives the full text on p. 458 (No. 32), my No. 13. 

* H. Coppieters Stochove, “‘Regestes de Philippe d’Alsace,” Annales de la Société d’His- 
toire et d’Archéologie de Gand, tome vir (Gand, 1906). 

7 Nearly all are on vellum. There are five of 1166, six of 1167, seven of 1168, four of 
1169, six of 1170, one of 1171, three of 1172, two of 1173, seven of 1174, six each of 1175 
and 1176, thirteen of 1177, three of 1178, one of 1179, four of 1180, fifteen of 1181, two each 
of 1182, 1183 and 1184, four of 1185, two of 1188, one each probably of 1190 and 1191, 
though undated, two of 1197 (vidimus and confirmation), one of 1198 (probably referring 
to a son), and, lastly, one of 1224. 
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of certain towns, and representatives of the parties to the dispute. 
Reasoning from analogy, we would expect that Gautier was Chatelain 
of Arras, though he is nowhere specifically called by that title. In number 
10 (1167) Gautier is named in the list of nobles present: ‘“‘signum domini 
galteri atrebatensis.”’ Number 18 (undated but certainly of the year 1168) 
is the great charter of St.-Omer. It was the discovery of Gautier’s name 
at the bottom of this document that led me to investigate the archives of 
Philip and of Flanders. Thierry d’Alsace had died in January of that year, 
and the young Philip here confirms the local rights won from the struggle 
between Guillaume Cliton, grandson of William the Conqueror, and the 
house of Alsace for control of this territory. One article establishes the 
office of prévdt of the count to judge cases not within the jurisdiction of the 
ecclesiastical courts.® 

If we have no direct evidence that Gautier was ever chatelain, we do 
have him very definitely designated as a prévét in a document of 1169 
(No. 23). This charte, in which Philip donates to the abbey of Ste Marie 
de Loos all the land possessed by the chevalier Gérard and his wife 
Sarah,® includes among the witnesses Roberto Sci Audomari preposito, 
Waltero attrebatensi preposito and Hellino dapifero. The ecclesiastical pré- 
vot was the official who relieved the abbot or bishop of the necessity of 
attending personally to the legal affairs of the abbey or cathedral and he 
was next in rank to the abbot or bishop. In the abbey of St.-Vaast the 
avoué attained such prestige that he seems to have put in the shade both 


§ Original in the Bibliothéque de Saint-Omer, AB x1v, 4—A. Giry, Histoire de la ville de 
Saint-Omer et de ses institutions jusqu’au XIV* siécle (Paris, 1877), p. 392. The number is 
there incorrectly given as 1. The complete text is given on pp. 387-392. The first 20 para- 
graphs are identical with those of the privileges and franchises granted to this city in 1127 
by Guillaume Cliton. The following is the paragraph referring to the office of secular prev- 
ost: 

3. Si quis de jure christianitatis ab aliquo interpellatus fuerit, de villa Sancti Audomari 
alias, pro justitia exequenda, non exeat: sed in eadem villa, coram episcopo vel ejus archi- 
diacono, vel suo presbytero, quod justum est, clericorum scabinorumque judicio exequa- 
tur; nec respondeat alicui, nisi tribus de causis; videlicet de infractura ecclesiae vel atrii, 
de lesione clerici, de oppressione et violatione feminae. Quod si de aliis causis querimonia 
facta fuerit, coram judicibus et praeposito meo hoc finiatur. Sic enim coram K[arolo] 
comite et episcopo Johanne statutum fuit. 

Giry, op. cit., p. 372. The text is printed also in Mém. Soc. des antig. de la Morinie, t. rv, 
piéces just., p. xiii. Wauters, Table Chronologique des chartes et diplomes im primés concernant 
Vhistoire de Belgique (Bruxelles, 1866-96), 11, 491, notes it as follows: ‘Philippe, comte des 
Flamands, voulant reconnaftre la fidélité que les habitants de S.-Omer avaient constam- 
ment montrée 4 son pére Thierri et 4 lui, confirme leurs libertés et leurs priviléges, leur en 
accorde de nouveaux, et détermine les peines dont seront frappés les coupables de différents 
crimes.” 

® Original in Arch. Nord, Lille (27 H 16, piéce 213 Loos). 
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the prévét of the abbey and the chatelain of the city. So far as I can deter- 
mine from the records in Arras, there was at this time no Gautier prévét 
of St.-Vaast or of the cathedral. From the fact that he is designated as a 
noble (No. 10) and a knight (No. 42), our Gautier must have been a /aic. 
Usually the secular prévét was the local representative of the count, 
especially as the office of chatelain deteriorated. We have prévéts men- 
tioned for many Flemish towns.’° This office of Gautier’s has been called 
in question by officials in the region, but as the correctness of the other 
(Robert de S.-Omer) is admitted, I see no good reason for doubting it in 
the case of Gautier. The document is dated and sealed and there seems to 
be no question of its authenticity. The prévét was appointive and re- 
movable, and I think that the young count appointed the young Gautier 
as prévoét of Arras. The latter either continued to hold the office or held 
it only a short time on the way to higher office, but was too well known 
for it to be considered necessary to enter the office after his name. 

This brings us to the year 1170, in which Guiman began to compile the 
cartulary of the abbey of St.-Vaast (No. 25)."! Gautier is there mentioned 
nineteen times as the holder of fiefs, with the annual amounts he owes the 
abbey for each. Besides property in the city, he holds fiefs in many of the 
neighboring villages, some now within the limits of Arras (i.e., Blangy). 
He is referred to several times as legius homo. In No. 42 (1174) Gautier 
is mentioned among the knights (milites), and in No. 47 (1175), an act of 
Hellin de Wavrin, seneschal of Philip, he is one of the witnesses. He is on 
a total of twenty-two acts with Hellin. We should also note his name on 
No. 52 (1176), an act of Baudouin V, Count of Hainaut, the “good friend” 
of Gautier and brother-in-law of Philip, which fixes the customs of Has- 
pres near Valenciennes, a dependency of Saint-Vaast. 

There has survived much evidence of activity in the year 1177, from 


10 According to Gustave Dupont-Ferrier, La Formation del’Etat francais et l’unité fran- 
¢aise (Paris 1929), p. 102, until the creation of the baillis and the seneschals the royal prévot 
was the permanent representative of the king, his “intendant domanial, son juge local,’’ his 
political agent charged with watching over the feudal lords and the towns and with extend- 
ing the royal power at their expense. The count’s prévét must have performed similar func- 
tions on a smaller scale. Augustin Thierry in his Recueil des monuments inédits de V histoire du 
tier-état, te série, tome ter, p. 97, has this to say about the prévét (he is discussing my No. 69, 
see below): ‘‘Faut-il voir dans ces quatre prévéts les magistrats qui exercaient exclusive- 
ment les fonctions de juges? C’est 14 un fait que, faute de preuve positive, nous ne saurions 
établir; mais, ce que nous devons constater, c’est qu’on appelait 4 Amiens, certains mem- 
bres de la magistrature urbaine longtemps avant la prise 4 ferme, par la commune, de la 
prévété royale.” 

" Cartulaire de l’Abbaye de Saint-Vaast d’Arras, rédigé au XIIe sitcle par Guimann et 
publié pour la premiére fois, au nom de I’ Académie d’ Arras par M. le Chanoine Van Driva!l 
(Arras, 1875). 
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which we have thirteen documents bearing Gautier’s name. In that year 
Philip started on a crusade to the Holy Land, and before going signed 
many documents settling his affairs. He was especially solicitous about 
his sister Gertrude, who had been twice married but without issue. To 
guard against her possible remarriage, Philip saw her safely secluded in 
the Abbey of Messines and distributed her portion of the fam;ly income 
among various institutions. Gautier’s name figures among the witnesses 
on a number of these acts. Perhaps the most important document of this 
year, and certainly so for our study of Gautier, is No. 69, found in the 
Cartulary of the Cathedral of Amiens. It settles a dispute between the 
chapter and the town over a gate. It is witnessed by numerous clerics, 
knights, and burghers. The first of the knights (milites) mentioned is 
Waltero Attrebatensi, Ministro et officiali Philippi comitis Flandriae ac 
Viromanduorum (Du Cange prints Flandrensis ac Viromandensis). 
Count Philip was not present; Gautier evidently represented him. Du 
Cange, who gives the text (pp. 319-322)" in his Histoire de l’Etat de la 
Ville d’Amiens (1840), says in his introduction (p. xlii) that the 
county of Amiens depended on the bishops because of the Régales and 
that the counts did homage to them and not to the king, until Philip 
Augustus took possession of the town in 1185. On pages 319-322 Du Cange 
says: 

Je remarque dans un titre de Thibaud, évéque d’Amiens, de l’an 1177, que 
Wautier d’Arras, chevalier, fut établi par Philippe, lors comte de Flandres, 
gouverneur et principal officier dans la ville d’Amiens; et dans les registres de 
l’hétel-de-ville que Philippe, en qualité de comte d’Amiens, transigea avec les 
autres seigneurs de la ville, savoir: l’évéque, le Vidame et le chatelain, pour les 
droits que chacun d’eux prétendait y avoir. 


(The register is lost and no trace of this second agreement has been found 
in Du Cange’s notes.) 

A further study of the meanings of the words minister and official 
leaves us a little confused. The definitions and examples in Du Cange’s 
own Glossary show the minister as judging cases and adminstering laws 
equitably, also as a procurator and administrator. It is not necessary to 
give here a list of the various definitions, but a quotation from the 
eighteenth century Dictionnaire de Trévoux will suffice perhaps to sum 
them up: “Les Rois font les Ministres de Dieu sur la terre. Les Officiers 
font ies Ministres des Rois, qui rendent la justice pour eux.’’ That seems 
to spell out judge. As for the term official, the work which discusses it 


1 The text is also found in Augustin Thierry’s Tiers Etat, 1, 96-99. The original, with the 
seals of the bishop and the chapter and the seal of the commune, was still in existence in the 
archives of the Hotel de ville of Amiens in 1488, but has since disappeared. 
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most fully is P. Fournier’s Les Officialités au Moyen Age (1880), but this 
deals almost exclusively with the organization, competence, and pro- 
cedure of the ecclesiastical tribunals in France from 1180 to 1328. At the 
beginning, however, it does mention four earlier documents, among which 
is the Amiens act which we are considering. Fournier says that the term 


official, formerly used to designate the members of the officium of the | 
Roman magistrate, meant up to the middle of the twelfth century some. | 


times a secular judge, sometimes a monk charged with the offices of the 
monastery, or a clerc who assisted the bishop in the exercise of his spiri- 
tual authority. The clercs and the canons were authorized to go to Paris 
or to Bologna to study the procedure based upon the Justinian code. 
The qualifications of the official principal were that he be a male at least 
twenty-five years old and, after the Council of Tours,chosen from among 
the Jurisconsultes éprouvés who had studied law for five years or been 
tested in the practice of business. There does not seem to have been at 
that time a clear-cut distinction between civil and ecclesiastical practice, 
but Gautier was evidently a secular judge and the five-year qualification 
makes me wonder if a law course at Paris is not the most plausible ex- 
planation for the gap of five years in his documentation. 

When I first read Du Cange’s statement about Gautier at Amiens, | 
thought that he had interpreted the words minister and official too broad- 
ly, but I have since found two documents which throw further light on 
the question. One is of 1178 (No. 70), witnessing an agreement between 
the monks of Prémontré and Odo of Ham near Coucy, which gives 
dominus Gautier and others as pledges and witnesses.'* The other (No. 71) 
undated, but followed in the MS cartulary by one dated 1178, between 
the abbot of Mont-St.-Quentin-lés-Péronne and Adam de Renancourt, 
gives Gautier as the first-named witness."* These documents were evi- 
dently executed before Philip returned from the crusade in 1178 and seem 
to indicate that he left Gautier as his personal legal and administrative 
representative not only at Amiens but also in the whole Vermandois 
territory during his absence from the country. 

Gautier’s name is found the next year (1179) at the end of a notice 
(No. 73) relating the names and gifts of the founders, Philip of Flanders 
and his countess Isabel of Vermandois, and the first benefactors of the 
H6pital Saint-Jean-en-]’Estrée d’Arras (the municipal hospital of Arras, 


18 1163. It was presided over by Pope Alexander III. It excommunicated Anti-Pope 
Victor and Frederick Barbarossa. Thomas-a-Becket was said to have been present. 

14 “Hoc factum est in presentia domini Cononis et Waltheri de Atrebato et Rorigonis de 
Faiel et Johannis de Athies qui omnes huius rei plegii sunt et testes.” 

%«* |. cuius rei testes sunt, Walterus Attrebatensis, Adam de Vuaulleincurt. . . . Bur- 
genses Perone et alii multi.” 
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today a mere shell as the result of a fire during the recent war). Among 
the documents of 1180 bearing Gautier’s name is one (No. 75) that be- 
longs to a group of six which settle a dispute over the prévété of Le 
Cateau."* Philip held the fief from Frederick Barbarossa, emperor of the 
Holy Roman Empire. The six acts are of Barbarossa, Louis VII, Guil- 
laume archbishop of Reims (brother-in-law of Louis and brother of Thi- 
baut of Blois and Henri I of Champagne who was the husband of Marie 
de Champagne), Philip of Flanders, Baudouin of Hainaut, and the Prince- 
Bishop of Cambrai. Gautier’s name appears on Philips’ act and Thibaut 
witnesses that of Louis, as grand seneschal of France. This dispute took 
two years to settle and during its course or at its final settlement, Gautier 
must have come in contact with all the notables mentioned in the poet’s 
prologues and epilogues. The dates 1178-80 are within the realm of possi- 
bility for the composition of [/le et Galeron and may be useful for dating 
the composition of the several parts of the Eracle. 

There are fifteen acts of 1181 with Gautier among the witnesses, many 
of them confirming gifts in the name of Philip’s sister Gertrude. In the 
next year(1182) his name appears on the act (No.93) founding the monas- 
tery of Saint Thomas de Cantorbéry at Crépy-en-Valois.'? We have no 
dated chartes after 1184 bearing Gautier’s name as a witness except 
vidimus and a letter of Bishop Pierre in 1188 (No. 106) stating that his 
predecessor Frumaud and Gautier had been arbiters in a case; but in a 
deed of gift (No. 103) of the year 1185 the Abbot Jean of Saint-Vaast 
states that Gautier d’Arras and his wife Agnes,'* with the consent of their 
sons, grant certain property to the abbey, Gautier reserving its income 
for life and safeguarding the rights of his son Roger (evidently the elder 
son, as no other is mentioned by name). This document may have been 
executed because of illness or old age, or in anticipation of Gautier’s 
approaching death. We may well call it his last will and testament.’ 


6 Le CAteau took its name from a chateau of the Prince-Bishop of Cambrai. 

17 Philip, a firm friend of Thomas-i-Becket, negotiated the reconciliation with Henry II 
and accompanied Thomas back to England. It is possible that Gautier accompanied Philip 
to England on this mission. Philip was outraged over the assassination and urged the Pope 
to excommunicate the English king. Thomas was canonized in 1172. Philip accompanied 
King Louis on a pilgrimage to the tomb of Thomas in 1179. He became regent of France on 
the death of Louis in 1180 and promptly married his ward Philip Augustus to his niece Isa- 
belle, daughter of Baudouin of Hainaut. The foundation at Crépy was the first monastery 
in memory of the new saint. 

18 Is there any connection between his wife’s name and the miniature of the Lamb at the 
beginning of the Wollaton MS. of Iile et Galeron? 

19 The complete text follows: 

“Tn nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus sancti. Amen. 

‘Ego Johannes Dei gratia ecclesii Beati Vedasti humilis minister omnibus tam futuris 
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We are now ready to consider three obits, or rather three MSS of two 
obits of a Gautier or Gautiers. One is of S.-Pierre d’Aire 6 février Gualterus 
Atrebatensis dedit X VII den (my No. 104 sans date, but supposed to be of 
1185, in a MS. of Le Pez reg R MS. Bibl. Arras, p. 177 fo. 124). The other 
two are identical entries in two Arras Library MSS: iiii Kal maii et 
obitus Walteri militis atrebato in cuius anniversario distribuent XI sol 
(my No. 105 from MS. 290 Obituarium ecclesiae Atrebatensis XIV-XV 
and MS. 740 Necrologium Atebatense). These two evidently refer to the 
same man, probably our Gautier, but possibly a son. As an obit is an an- 
niversary mass, it does not seem possible that the Aire and the Arras 
obits can refer to the same person. At present there does not seem to be 
any way of proving either the year or the individual, but the May entries 
seem to me to have the greater weight of probability for our Gautier. 

Gautier was undoubtedly dead in 1198, for we have a letter of March 
of that year (No. 110) in which Jean, Chatelain of Lille, makes it known 
that W. [Willelmus], miles dictus de Atrebato, has given to the church at 





quam presentibus notum facimus quod Gualterus de Arras et Agnes uxor ejus in presentia 
nostra et famulorum coquine nostre sed et scabinorum Nove ville filios suos concordantes, 
communi assensu et pari voluntate, reservatis tamen sibi toto vite sue tempore fructibus, 
domino Rogero filio suo salvo, Ecclesie beati Vedasti jure legitime dederat medietatem co- 
rum que habebant in molendinis de Blangy et medietatem terre de Ga-y (one letter inde- 
cipherable) et terram undecim mencaldarum ultra viam de Dominicacurte versus Squiri et 
sartum de Bellu et allodia que appendent Mallens et Ymercurt et Bailleul et nemus de Jet- 
tefol et terras censuales. 

“‘Hanc igitur donationem coram nobis et hominibus nostris legitime factam scribi et 
sigilli auctoritate communiri fecimus et testes qui presentes approbaverunt nomine sub- 
jecimus. 

“Testes: dominus abbas Johannes; Lambertus prior; Mainbodo prepositus; Balduinus 
edituus; Fulcho thesaurarius; Guimannus celerarius; Christianus hospitarius; Hugo ele- 
mosinarius. 

‘‘Balduinus castellanus de Attrebato; Robertus de Salcei; Alelmus de Ymercurt; Wiber- 
tus, major; Bernardus de Gaverella; Balduinus de Becherech; Septianus, major de Vi, Gual- 
terus filius ejus; Sawalo de Hadis; Andreas major; Harduinus de Dianavilla. 

“‘Actum anno ab Incarnatione Domini millesimo centesimo octagesimo quinto.” 

From fol. 95 de Cartulaire R(de St.-Vaast)—Le Pez, p. 286, de son reg. CL Bibl. Arras 
316(204). These are in MS. It may be of some value to identify Le Pez. Etienne Le Pez, 
according to Van Drival in his Nécrologue de l’abbaye Saint-Vaast (Arras, 1878), was born 
at Lille, Dec. 25, 1646. Entering the order of Benedictines, he was at first detached for serv- 
ice in the prévété of La Beuvriére in 1672, then librarian and sacristan of the abbey of St. 
Vaast in 1667, rentier from 1681 till his death Jan. 28, 1707. He was buried in the church 
of St. Vaast. He devoted his life to research on the noble families, copying and collecting 
thousands of documents too many of which came from the well-known forger Launay. About 
fifty collections copied by him or by his brother-in-law Perry are still preserved in the 
Library of Arras. Many others passed into private libraries, notably that of the marquis 
d’Havrincourt, and appear to have been destroyed in 1917. 
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Arras his oven at Baudimont, held under fief from Jean, on condition 
that he is to have its income as long as his mother Agnes lives and six 
months after her death, and if at that time he has not given the church 
forty marks for the repose of his father’s soul (pro anima patris) the 
church shall take possession of the oven, even in case his lord Roger de 
Wavrin should not agree to it. This is quoted from De Loisne.*° Guesnon, 
who claimed to have seen the original, says that W. should be Walterus. 
The property at Baudimont is among that mentioned by Guiman as be- 
longing to Gautier; Agnes was Gautier’s wife and Roger the son men- 
tioned in the will of 1185; so the W., miles dictus etc. must be another 
son and the forty marks must be for masses for the repose of the soul of 
our Gautier d’Arras. Roger is here called Roger de Wavrin. We will dis- 
cuss briefly the significance of the Wavrin in connection with the next 
document, which is the last on our list. 

In the Addition to the Statutes of the Confrérie de Notre Dame des 
Ardents made in 1224, the mes Wautier d’Arras is mentioned as a 
boundary: “Li caritaule ont estoré [qu’on ne] doit aler 4 cors plus loi[n]}g 
que dusqu’al cief de Brones, et al pié de Baudimont par de 1a, et en le 
poroise Sainte-Caterine, et tot Mellens, desci al mes Wautier d’Arras, et 
desci al pont de Blangi, et desci al Petit-Val, et desci 4 le tor de Harci- 
cort.”*! The order of the Ardents was founded in Arras in 1105 as the 
result of a miraculous cure for a plague revealed in a vision to two 
jongleurs. The NVécrologue de la Confrérie still exists, but has not yet been 
satisfactorily edited. Guesnon™ made an edition of it, but on the eve of 


20 “1198, mars. J., chatelain de Lille, notifie que le chevalier W., d’Arras, a donné au cha- 
pitre son four de Baudimont. Ego, J. castellanus Insulensis, omnibus quibus presentes li- 
teras videre contigerit, imperpetuum. Notum facio tam presentibus quam futuris, quod W., 
miles dictus de Atrebato, concessit ecclesie Atrebatensi furnum suum de Balduinimonte, 
quem de me tenere dinoscitur, tali interposita pactione, quod mater sua Agnes proventus 
ejusdem furni, quamdiu vixerit, et post decessum suum per dimidium annum recipiet; quo 
elapso, idem W. tenebitur eidem ecclesie, sicuti nunc tenetur, reddere XL marcas (cart: 
marca) communis solutionis. Si vero circa hunc terminum ipsas marcas non reddiderit, ipsa 
ecclesia predictum furnum ad instaurationem capellanie, pro anima patris sui quiete et 
libere imperpetuum possidebit. Fidem etiam interposuit quod filium suum infra terminum, 
hanc conventionem faciet groentare. Hoc autem concessit; ne tanquam domino suo assen- 
sum prebente et laudante coram paribus (cart: patribus) suis, videlicet Ro[gero] de Wavrin, 
judicantibus quod predicta ecclesia sub tali pacto in eundem furnum legitime poterat in- 
trare, et, ut firmius teneatur, sigilli nostri appensione roboramus” (87, f. 43"). 

*\ Cartulaire de Notre-Dame-des-Ardents @ Arras par Louis Cavrois (Arras, 1876), p. 110. 

# A. Guesnon, professor at the University of Lille and author of numerous works on the 
history of Flanders and Artois, left his library and papers to the Municipal Library of 
Arras. He left a number of notes on the Chatelains of Arras, among whom he was evidently 
trying to place Gautier. M. Besnier, the archivist and librarian, gave me access to Gues- 
non’s notes. I found no notes identifying the knight and the poet as one and the same per- 
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publication destroyed the entire edition except for one set of printed 
sheets which I examined in the library of Arras. In this he gives a long 
note on the paragraph of the statutes from which I have just quoted. He 
says (note 3): 

Walterus de Attrebato, de la famille des chatelains d’Arras, possédait 4 Méaulens, 
en 1170, une maison sur la riviére, domus super aquam, tenue en hommage lige 
de Saint-Vaast, 4 10 liv. de relief. Le texte ci-dessus (lu sans virgule) place ce 
manoir a la limite de Méaulens vers Blangy. La se trouvait une baronnie de 
Saint-Vaast, le chateau de Boves, entre la Scarpe, le chemin des Quatre-Crics et 
la route: c’est le mes Wautier d’Arras, chef de la branche Méaulens-Bove, allié 
aux Wavrin, sénéschaux de Flandre. 


In twenty-two of the acts I have listed, Hellin or Heluinus de Wavrin is 
designated as seneschal. Earlier acts mention Roger de Wavrin et Hellinus 
filius ejus. From information in the acts and from Guesnon’s word allié 
we may conclude that Gautier was probably Hellin’s brother-in-law. 

We have now presented a knight of Arras who, between the years 1160 
and 1170, is known to have held numerous important fiefs of the abbey 
of S.-Vaast d’Arras and who from 1166 to 1185 was an official of the 
court of Philip of Flanders, as attested by the presence of his name on 
over a hundred legal documents existing in the archives and libraries of 
Arras, Lille, Amiens, Ghent, Bruges, Mons,” etc., either in the original, 
in cartularies, or in printed and MS copies taken from originals since 
lost through time, theft, war, or revolution. He was in them designated as 
homo ecclesiae, legius homo, dominus, miles, prepositus, minister et official, 
or arbiter. His functions at court would have brought him into frequent 
contact with Thibaut of Blois, grand seneschal of King Louis VII of 
France, with Philip, over-lord for most of his territory, and at times with 
Frederick Barbarossa (consequently with Barbarossa’s empress), from 
whom Philip held some fiefs. The relations between Champagne and 
Flanders were constant and complex. Baudouin’s son, Baudouin, was 
betrothed to Marie de Champagne’s daughter Marie in 1171 and married 
to her in 1180, and it was necessary to distinguish the two countesses— 
wherefore Contesse Marie fille Loéi was used to identify the mother. 
Louis VII died in 1180, Henri de Champagne in 1181, and Philip of 
Flanders became the regent and guardian of Philip Augustus. There 





son, though the fiches were all together. Guesnon had noted approximately one-third of the 
acts on which my study is based. There are a few of his that I could not check. Some origi- 
nals were, and others may have been, destroyed in the two world wars. 

%3 The archives at Mons are reported to have been destroyed during the second world 


war. 
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seems no reason to doubt that the poet who mentioned all these rulers so 
familiarly in his poems and the knight of Philip’s court whose name 
appears on the numerous documents cited above were one and the same 
person, that in his youth he wrote the Eracle and the I/le et Galeron 
either in whole or in part, and that literature was his avocation rather 
than his vocation. 

Once we have settled on this identification, many things become clearer. 
The poet’s fondness for quoting proverbs, his meticulous treatment of 
fine legal and ethical points, his preoccupation with seneschals, and the 
many legal expressions which puzzled earlier commentators lend them- 
selves to fresh interpretation. Using Latin in his legal affairs, he seems 
to have coined certain obscure Old French words from law terms. Even 
the initial line of J/le et Galeron may be an adaptation of the formula Jn 
nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus sancti which is found at the beginning of 
so many of Philip’s chartes. This is not so apparent in the Paris MS., 
which has no illustrations, but the Wollaton MS. accompanies the line 
Aié Dex, Sains Esperis with a beautiful miniature of a Lamb bearing the 
banner of the Cross, thus completing the invocation to the Trinity. 

We are still faced with certain problems concerning Gautier’s an- 
cestry and family relations, but the most fascinating problem is that con- 
cerning his whereabouts or occupation during the years 1161-66. I have 
already suggested the possibility that he was engaged in law studies or in 
writing his romances. I have two other possibilities in mind: first, that the 
house of Flanders was much involved in the Crusades and that the ex- 
peditions of Eracle, Ille, and Galeron may be the echo of Gautier’s own 
travels to Italy and the East; and second, that much of Philip’s wealth 
came from the raising of sheep and the weaving of wool, that the itin- 
eraries Galeron follows include the main wool-growing districts, and that 
Gautier may have visited these countries in some capacity as the count’s 
representative among wool merchants.™ 


* While I was preparing this study for printing, I received from the archivist at Arras 
the proofs of part of a book entitled Les Chételains d’Arras by Dr. Pierre Feuchére of Wat- 
tignies near Lille. Feuchére devotes five or six pages of his book to Gautier d’Arras, who he 
says was the son of a Werenfridus (Wirenfroy), member of a younger branch of the house 
of the chAtelains of Arras. He says also that Agnes, wife of Gautier, was a sister of Hellin 
de Wavrin the seneschal and that while Gautier did not hold the title of chatelain he was 
regent during the minority of two chatelains. He cites documents giving the names of three 
sons of Gautier: Roger, the eldest, Gautier, and Willaume. Feuchére’s study is based largely 
on the notes of Guesnon in the Municipal Library of Arras and documents in Lille. He 
cites 60 acts mentioning Gautier. He credits me with having discovered ‘‘more than 55,” 
though I had actually listed 100 at the time. The book was published in Arras in the spring 
of 1948. 
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DOCUMENTS IN SUPPORT OF THIS PAPER 


(The form of Gautier’s name wherever given is that found in the text of the document.) 


1. 1160 Galterus attrebatensis. Moreau 70, f. 65. 

2. 1161 Walterus de Atrebato. B. N. MS. lat. 9930, f. xv"; Moreau 71, f. 23. 

3. 1166 Walteriattrebatensis,among 28 names. Coppieters-Stochove, Regestes Philip pe 
d’ Alsace, No. 48, p. 19. 


4. 1166 Walteri Attrebatensis. Moreau 74, f. 236. 
5. 1166 Galterus de Atrebato. B. N. MS. lat. 9930, f. xx’. 
6. 1166 Galterus de Atrebato. Coppieters, No. 43, p. 17. 
7. 1166 Galtero atrabatensi. Moreau 74, ff. 138-139. 
8. 1167 Galterus de Atrebato. Moreau 75, f. 17. 
9. 1167 Walterus de Attrebato. Moreau 75, f. 57. 
10. 1167 domini Galteri Atrebatensis. Coppieters No. 56, p. 22; Moreau 75, f. 35°. 
11. 1167 Walteri de Attrebato. Annales Soc. Emul. Bruges, xvi (1925), 145-146. 


Coppieters, No. 51, p. 20 (incomplete). 

12. 1167 Walteri Atrebatum. Coppieters 50, p. 20 (text p. 137); Moreau 75, ff. 4, 5°. 

13. 1167-9 Gualterus de Atrebato. Van Drival, Cartulaire de Guiman, p. 321. 

14. 1168 Gaulterus de Atrebato. Van Drival, p. 276. 

15. 1168 Walthero Atrebatensi. Coppieters 68, p. 27; Moreau 75, f. 133. 

16. 1168 Walteri de Atrebato. Coppieters 62, p. 25; Moreau 75, ff. 145 and 147. 

17. 1168 Gualteri de Attrebato. Moreau 75, f. 165. 

18. 1168(?) Galterus Attrebatensis. Moreau 84, ff. 126-128. 

19. s.d. Galteri de Atrebato. Moreau 75, f. 198. 

20. 1168 Gualterus de Attrebato. Moreau 75, f. 198. : 

21. 1169 Waltero de Attrebato. Coppieters 70, p. 28; Moreau 76, ff. 5-6. ; 

22. 1169 Walteri de Attrebato. Coppieters 73, p. 29; Moreau 76, f. 66. 

23. 1169 Waltero attrebatensi preposito. Coppieters 72, p. 29; Moreau 76, f. 74. 

24. 1169 Galterus de Attrebato. MS. Arch. Somme E881, f. 34. 

25. 1170 Gualterus de Atrebato, Gualteri Daraz, Walterus de Atrebato, Walterus de 
araz. Mentioned 19 times in Guiman, Cartulaire de St. Vaast d’Arras, Van 
Drival ed., pp. 141, 215, 223, 234, 237-238, 269-271, 276, 318, 320-321, 323, 
327-331, 336-337, 339-340, 414-415. 

26. 1170 Galteri atrebatensis. Coppieters 79, p. 31; Moreau 76, f. 172. 

27. 1170 Walteri atrebatensis. Original, Arch. Nord (28 H 46, piéce 1192, Vaucelles); 
see Coppieters 82, p. 32, without witnesses and erroneously listed as not at 
Lille. 

28. 1170 Walterus de Arras. Arch. Pas-de-Calais H 2, f. 74. 

29. 1170 Walteri Atrebatensis. Moreau 76, f. 134. 

30. 1170-1174 Walteri attrebatensis. Hautcoeur, Cartulaire de l’église collégiale de St.- 
Pierre de Lille, 1, 40, No. xxxi. 

31. 1171 Walteri Atrebatensis. Coppieters 95, p. 37. 

32. 1172 Walteri Atrebatensis. Coppieters 101, p. 40. 

33. 1172 Walterus de Atrebate. Coppieters 96, p. 37. 

34. 1172 Gualteri de Atrebato. Moreau 78, ff. 35, 36. 

35. 1173 Vualteri de Atrebate. Coppieters 107, p. 42; Moreau 78, f. 149. 

36. 1173 Walterus de Atrebato. Cartulaire d’Arrouaise, Arch. Somme, f. 63. 

37. 1174 Gautier d’Arras (I have not seen a Latin text). Coppieters 114, p. 45. 

38. 1174 Walteri de Attrebato. Coppieters 118, p. 46. 

39. 1174 Valteri de Atrabato. Coppieters 122, p. 47. t 
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1174 
1174 
1174 
1174 


F. A. G. Cowper 


Walteri de Atrebato. Moreau 79, f. 64. 

Walteri de Atrebato. Van Drival, p. 415. 

Galterus atrebatensis. Cart. Arrouaise, Arch. Somme, ff. 62-63. 
Walteri de Atrebato. Coppieters 119, p. 46 (without witnesses). 


Probably after 1174. Galteri Atrebatersis. Coppieters 83, p. 32. 


1175 
1175 
1175 


Galteri de Atrebato. Cart. Arrouaise, Arch. Somme, f. 63”. 
Galteri de Atrebato. Cart. Arrouaise, Arch. Somme, f. 63*-64. 
Walterus de Attrebato. Le Pez, Hist. Eccl. d’Artois, xvu, MS. Bibl. Arras. 


ca. 1175 Galterus atrebatensis. Coppieters 128, p. 50. 
ca. 1175 Galterus attrebatensis. Grand Pastoral de N.D. de Paris, Arch. Nat. N 


1175 
1176 
1176 
1176 
1176 
1176 
1176 
1177 
1177 
1177 
1177 
1177 
1177 
1177 
1177 
1177 
1177 
1177 


LL 76, pp. 432-433. 

Galterus d’Arras. Coppieters 127, p. 49. 

Walteri de Attrebato. Moreau 80, ff. 53-54, 55-57. 

Walteri de Atrebato. Mireaus et Foppens, of. dip., 111, p. 347. 
Galterus de Attrebato. Coppieters 136, p. 63. 

Walterus de Atrebato. Coppieters 154, p. 59. 

VValteri Atrebatensis. Coppieters 147, p. 57. 

Gualteri de Atrebato. Moreau 80, ff. 173-175. 

Gualter de Atrebato. Moreau 81, f. 136. 

Galteri de Atrebato. Moreau 81, f. 139. 

Walterus de Atrabato. Arch. Somme (A Colesy 1). 

Waltero de Atrabato. Arch. Somme (20 H 6). 

Walteri de Aras. Coppieters 213, p. 76. 

Galterus attrebatensis. Coppieters 202, pp. 72-73. 

Galterii de Arraz. Coppieters 205, p. 73. 

Walteri de Attrebato. Coppieters 161, pp. 61-62. 

Wautier d’Arras. 2° cart. Flandre, piéce 155, 3° cart. Fl. piéce 157. 
Galteri de Atrebato. Moreau 81, f. 107. 

Gualterus de Atrebato. Moreau 81, ff. 102-103. 


n.d. (probably 1177) Gauterus de Atrebato. Moreau 81, ff. 43, 45. 


1177 


1178 
1178 
1178 
1179 
1180 
1180 
1180 
1180 
1181 
1181 


1181 


1181 
1181 
1181 
1181 
1181 


Waltero Attrebatensi, Ministro et officiali Philippi etc. Du Cange, Hist. Etat 
Amiens, pp. 319-322. 

domini . . . Walteri de Atrebato. Original, Arch. Somme, Amiens. 

Walterus attrebatensis. Arch. Somme (16 H 1). 

Galteri de Atrebato. Moreau 82, f. 56. 

Walterus de Atrebato. Moreau 83, ff. 59-60. 

Walteri Atrebatensis. Original, Arch. Nord (8 H 9, piéce 43, Le Cateau). 
Walteri de Attrebato. Moreau 84, f. 96. 

Homines s. Vedasti: Gualterus de Atrebato etc. Moreau 83, ff. 173-174. 
Walteri de Attrebato. Moreau 83, f. 171 and 84, f. 35. 

W. de atrebato. Coppieters 254, p. 90; Moreau 85, f. 77. 

W. de Atrebato (not same as preceding; Coppieters has confused Loos and 
Loo). Miraeus, op. dip., 1, 278. 

Walteri de Atrebato. Lesueur de Moriamé, Hist. Etrun l’ Abbaye, la Commune, 
p. 23. 

Walteri de Atrebato. Miraeus, 1, 201; rv, 519. 

Walteri de Attrebato. Coppieters 262; p. 92; Moreau 85, f. 78. 

Walteri de Attrebato. Richard, Cart. Hép. S.-Jean-en-l’ Estrée, pp. 6-7. 
Walteri de Attrebato. Coppieters 265, pp. 93-94. 

Walteri de Atrebato. Miraeus, rv, 213. 
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102. 


103. 


104. 


105. 


106. 


110. 


111. 


More Data on Gautier d’ Arras 


1181 Gautier d’Arras (do not have Latin form). Coppieters 252, p. 89. 

1181 W. de Atrebato. Miraeus, 111, 58; Coppieters 255, p. 90, incorrectly gives Guil- 
laume d’ Arras. 

1181 W. de Atrebato. Original, Arch. Nord (27 H 16, piéce 225). The confirmation 
by Baudouin has Walteri de Atrebato. Arch. Nord (27 H 16, piéce 226). 

1181 W. de Atrebato. Coppieters 259, p. 91. 

1181 W. de Atrebato. Coppieters 258, p. 91, text p. 149. 

1181 W. de Atrebato. Coppieters 257, p. 91. 

1181 W. de Atrebato. Coppieters 256, p. 91. 

1182 Walteri de Atrebato. Coppieters 273, p. 96; Moreau 85, ff. 230-231. 

1182 Galteri de Arrac. Coppieters 270, p. 95. 

vers 1185 Walteri de Attrebato. Coppieters 311, p. 110. 

1183 Walteri de Attrebato. Richard, p. 10. 

1183 Walteri de Attrebato. Coppieters 282, pp. 99-100. 

1184 Galterus de Atrebato. Cart. MS. Arrouaise, Arch. Somme, ff. 71-72. 

1184 Walteri de Atrebato. Miraeus, 111, 351-352. 

n.d. (vers 1185?) Galterus de Atrebato. Cart MS. Arrouaise, Arch. Somme, ff. 65- 
66. 

n.d. (environ 1190?) Walteri de Atrebato. Moreau 84, f. 212 (probably not later 
than 1186). 

n.d. (1185?) Wautier d’Arras (have not seen Latin text). S. Genois, Mon. anc., p. 
489 (S. Genois dates it environ 1191, but it is probably before 1186). 

1185 Gualterus de Arras et Agnes uxor ejus . . . domino Rogero filio. Le Pez, f. 95" 
du cart. R (deS.-Vaast, p. 286 de son reg. CL Bibl. Arras 316(204). 

n.d. (1185?) Gualterus Atrebatensis. Le Pez, reg. R., MS. Bibl. Arras 332, p. 177, 
f. 124. 

n.d. (1185?) obitus walteri militis de atrebato. MS. 290 Obituarium ecclesiae Atre- 
batensis, x1v-xv, Bibl. Arras; MS. 740 Necrologium Atebatense, Bibl. Arras. 

1188 Walterum de Attrebato and Walterus de Attrebato. in Guesnon, Cart. Evéché 
@’ Arras, No. 33, p. 8. 

1188 G. castellani attrebatensis. Is this Gautier? De Loisne, p. 55, no. 75 f. 62". 

1197 -Watier d’Arras. 5¢ cart. de Hainaut, f. 250 ff., Arch. Nord. 

1197 Gautier d’Arras mentioned in text (have not Latin form). S. Genois, p. 493 
from ter Cart. de Hainaut, piéce 170. Arch. Nord. 

1198 W. miles dictus de Atrebato . . . mater sua Agnes. Probably a son of Gautier. 
De Loisne, p. 62, no. 87, f. 43”. 

1224 al mes Wautier d’Arras. Cavrois, Cart. N. D. des Ardents, p. 110. 
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